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"  It  is  soothing  to  contemplate  the  head 
of  the  Ganges,”  says  Elia,  in  bis  pleasant 
gossiping  Essay  on  Newspapers,  **  to  trace 
the  first  little  bubblings  of  a  mighty  river, 

*  With  holy  reverence  to  approach  the  rocks 
Whence  glide  the  streams  renowned  in  ancient 
song.’  ” 

But  Charles  Lamb’s  remarks  did  not  go  quite 
so  far  back  into  the  history  of  newspapers 
as  any  reader  not  familiar  with  the  quaint 
style  of  Elia  might  have  anticipated  from  so 
grand  an  opening.  All  he  proposed  to  do 
was  merely  to  call  up  sundry  reminiscences 
of  his  own  early  labors  as  a  contributor  of 

witty  paragraphs”  to  the  Po*t,  the  Albion, 
and  other  morning  papers,  at  the  end  of 
la>t  century.  Instead  of  poring  over  that 
portion  of  Dr.  Burney’s  curious  old  file  of 
dumpy  quartos,  ranging  from  1632  to  1703, 
in  which  **  the  first- little  bubblings  of  a 
mighty  river”  may  be  traced,  he  confined 
himself  to  what  he  could  remember  of  the 
newspaper  press  as  it  existed  in  that  golden 
age,  when  Coleridge  and  he  spent  such 
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pleasant  evenings  in  the  little  smoky  parlor 
at  the  Cat  and  Salutation  Tavern,  Newgate 
street,  and  when  James  Macintosh,  a  brief¬ 
less  barrister,  was  writing  high-flown  philo¬ 
sophical  leaders  for  the  Oracle. 

Up  to  1839  (when  Mr.  Watts,  of  the 
British  Museum,  exposed  the  forgery)  the 
world  was  led  to  believe  that  the  first  Eng¬ 
lish  newspaper  appeared  in  1588.  “We 
are  indebted  to  the  wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and 
the  prudence  of  Burleigh  for  the  first  news¬ 
paper,”  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  his  “  Curiosities 
of  Literature.”  “The  epoch  of  the  British 
Armada  is  also  the  epoch  of  a  genuine 
newspaper.  In  the  British  Museum  are 
several  newspapers  which  were  printed  when 
the  Spanish  fleet  was  in  the  English  Channel, 
during  the  year  1588.  It  was  a  wise  policy 
to  prevent,  during  a  moment  of  general 
anxiety,  the  danger  of  false  reports,  by 
publishing  real  information.”  Unfortunately 
for  all  these  fine  speculations,  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  The  English  Mercurie, 
which  Mr.  George  Chalmers  first  discovered 
on  the  shelves  of  the  British  Museum,  and 
which  was  said  to  have  been  “  imprinted  at 
London  by  her  highness’s  printer,  1588,” 
was  a  forgery,  for  which  the  second  E!arl  of 
Hardwicke  appears  to  be  answerable.  Those 
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who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  matter, 
will  find  ample  details  in  *'  A  letter  to 
Antonio  Panizzi,  Elsq.,  on  the  reputed  earliest 
printed  newspaper.  The  English  Mereurie, 
1588.  67  Thomas  Watts,  of  the  British 

Museum.” 

This  forgery  being  disposed  of,  one  natur¬ 
ally  inquires  whether  more  recent  inquiries 
have  set  the  question  at  rest  as  to  when  the 
first  printed  newspaper  made  its  appearance 
in  this  country.  Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  in  his 
“  Fourth  Estate,”  speaks  confidently  as  to 
the  precise  year  in  which  this  remarkable 
event  took  place.  ”  There  is  now  no  reason 
to  doubt,”  he  says,  '*  that  the  puny  ancestor 
of  the  myriads  of  broad  sheets  of  our  time 
was  published  in  the  metropolis  in  1622 ; 
and  that  the  most  prominent  of  the  inge¬ 
nious  speculators  who  offered  the  novelty  to 
the  world,  was  one  Nathaniel  Butter.”  As 
the  printing  press  had  then  been  at  work  in 
England  for  a  century  and  a  half,  Caxton 
having  established  himself  in  Westminster 
Abbey  in  1471,  and  as  manuscript  news¬ 
letters  had  been  current  for  many  years  pre¬ 
vious  to  1622,  one  cannot  help  wondering 
that  the  inventive  wits  of  that  age  should 
have  been  so  slow  in  finding  out  this  excel¬ 
lent  mode  of  turning  Faust’s  invention  to 
profitable  account.  Butter’s  journal  was 
called — Tiik  Weekly  Newes,  a  name  which 
still  survives,  although  the  original  possessor 
of  that  title  has  long  since  gone  the  way  of 
all  newspapers.  The  first  number  in  the 
British  Museum  collection  bears  date  the 
23d  of  May,  1622,  and  contains  “news  from 
Italy,  Qermanie,”  Ac.  The  last  number 
made  its  appearance  on  the  0th  of  January, 
1640  ;  a  memorable  year,  in  which  the  Short 
Parliament,  dismissed  by  King  Charles  “in 
a  huff,”  after  a  session  of  three  weeks,  was 
succeeded  by  the  Long  Parliament,  which  un¬ 
lucky  Charles  could  not  manage  quite  so  easily. 
That  the  only  newspaper  in  England,  after 
having  contrived  to  live  for  eighteen  years, 
should  not  have  been  able  “  to  extend  its 
circulation  and  improve  its  position,”  as  the 
organ  of  some  party  or  other  during  that 
stirring  age,  does  not  say  much  for  the  quid¬ 
nuncs  of  1640. 

It  was  nearly  a  century  after  The  Weekly 
News  made  its  first  appearance,  before  a 
daily  newspaper  was  attempted.  When 
weekly  papers  had  become  firmly  establish¬ 
ed,  some  of  the  more  enterprising  printers 
began  to  publish  their  sheets  twice,  and 
nltimatdy  three  times  a  week.  Thus  at  the 
beginning  of  last  century  we  find  several 
papers  informing  the  public  that  they  are 
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“  published  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  morning.”  One  of  the  most  re¬ 
spectable  looking  was  entitled.  The  New 
State  of  Europe,  or  a  True  Account  of  Public 
Transactions  and  Learning.  It  consisted  of 
two  pages  of  thin,  coarse  paper,  very  inferior 
to  the  worst  American  newspaper  of  the 
present  day,  and  contained  altogether  about 
as  much  matter  as  there  is  in  a  single 
column  of  the  Tim^s  of  1855.  The  custom 
at  that  period  was  to  publish  the  newspaper 
on  a  folio  or  quarto  t'heet,  two  pages  of  which 
were  left  blank  to  be  used  for  correspond¬ 
ence.  This  is  expressly  stated  in  a  standing 
advertisement  in  The  New  State  of  Europe, 
in  which  the  names  of  certain  booksellers 
are  given  “  where  any  person  may  have  this 
paper  with  a  blank  half  sheet  to  write  their 
own  private  affairs.”  The  Tatler,  which 
was  first  published  in  1709-10,  in  the  news¬ 
paper  form,  and  which  frequently  contained 
items  of  foreign  intellfgence,  makes  a  similar 
announcement  to  its  readers. 

The  late  Mr.  Knight  Hunt,  in  his  contri¬ 
butions  towards  a  history  of  newspapers, 
called  “The  Fourth  Estate,”  commits  the 
very  strange  blunder  of  post  dating  the 
origin  of  the  daily  newspaper  no  less  than 
seven  years.  After  referring  to  various 
transactions  during  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  in  which  Parliament 
and  the  Press  were  at  war  with  each  other, 
he  remarks  that — ‘‘  The  many  circumstances 
which  had  stimulated  the  productions  of< 
journals,  had  not  up  to  this  period  induced 
the  appearance  of  a  daily  paper.  That  was 
a  step  in  advance,  reserved  for  the  reign 
when  the  victories  of  Marlborough  and 
Rooke,  the  political  contests  of  Oudolpbin 
and  Bolingbroke,  and  the  writings  of  Addi¬ 
son,  Pope,  Prior,  Congreve,  Steele,  and  Swift, 
created  a.  mental  activity  in  the  nation  which 
could  not  wait  fre  m  week  to  week  for  its 
news.  Hence,  the  appearance  of  a  morning 
paper  in  1709,  under  the  Utle  of  the  Daily 
Courant.*’  What  a  pity  the  writer  of  these 
finely-turned  sentences  did  not  take  the 
trouble  of  looking  over  the  file  of  old  news¬ 
papers  in  the  British  Museum,  before  he  let 
them  go  forth  to  the  world !  Had  he  done 
so,  he  would  have  found  that  the  first  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Daily  Courant  was  published  on 
the  11th  of  March,  1702,  just  three  days 
after  the  accession  of  Queen  Anne;  and  that, 
previous  to  its  appearance  the  nation  had  no 
need  to  “  wait  from  week  to  week  for  its 
news;”  as  there  were  several  tri  weekly 
newspapers  then  in  existence  similar  to  the 
one  we  have  already  mentioned. 
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Mr.  Cobden’s  beau  ideal  of  a  newspaper 
is,  a  collection  of  news  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  without  any  impertinent  remarks  in 
the  shape  of  editorial  note  or  comment.  The 
“  author”  of  llie  Daily  Courant,  as  he  styles 
himself  in  the  prospectus  of  that  journal, 
appears  to  have  anticipated  the  member  for 
the  West  Hiding  in  his  limited  notion  of  what 
a  newspaper  ought  to  be.  In  that  announce¬ 
ment,  which  occupies  nearly  one-fourth  part 
of  the  first  number,  he  says  : — 

“  It  will  be  found  from  the  Foreign  Prints, 
which  from  time  to  time,  as  occaxion  offers,  will 
be  mentioned  in  this  paper,  that  the  author  has 
taken  care  to  be  duly  furnished  with  all  that 
comes  from  abroad  in  any  language.  And  for  an 
assurance  that  he  will  not  under  any  pretence  of 
having  private  intelligence,  impose  any  additions 
of  feigued  circumstances  to  an  action,  bnt  give 
hie  extracts  fairly  and  impartially  ;  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  each  article  be  will  quote  the  Foreign 
Paper  from  whence  it  is  taken,  that  the  public 
seeing  from  what  country  a  piece  of  news  comes, 
with  the  allowance  of  llMt  Government,  may  be 
better  able  to  judge  of  the  credibility  and  faimeas 
of  the  relation.  Nor  will  he  take  upon  himself 
to  give  any  comments  or  conjectures  of  his  own, 
but  will  relate  only  matter  of  fact ;  supposing 
other  people  to  have  sense  enough  to  make  reflec¬ 
tions  for  themselves. 

This  is  Mr.  Cobden’s  precise  definition  of  a 
newspaper.  He  looks  upon  leading  articles 
as  only  calculated  to  mislead.  As  a  general 
rule,  editors  are  either  ignorant  or  unprin¬ 
cipled,  in  his  estimation,  and  therefore  he 
would  abolish  that  department  altogether.  A 
plain  recital  of  facta,  as  well  authenticated  as 
possible,  is  all  that  he  would  like  to  see  given 
by  any  broadsheet.  Not  a  word  of  comment 
or  explanation  ought  to  be  offered  by  a  mere 
editor.  All  such  “  impertinences,”  as  the 
Courant  styles  them,  Mr.  Cobden  would  re¬ 
serve  for  members  of  Parliament,  whose  pe¬ 
culiar  province  has  been  most  daringly  en¬ 
croached  upon  of  late  years  by  the  Fourth 
Estate. 

As  regards  the  form  and  size  of  the  new 
journal,  the  “  author’’  condescends  to  give 
the  following  information,  with  a  growling 
remark  at  the  impertinence  of  the  Poethoyn, 
Potlmen,  Mercuries,  and  Intelligencers  of  that 
day  : — “  This  Courant  (as  the  title  shows) 
will  be  published  Daily,  being  designed  to 
^ve  all  the  Material  News  as  soon  as  every 
Post  arrives,  and  is  confined  to  half  the  com¬ 
pass  to  save  the  Public  at  least  half  the  Im¬ 
pertinences  of  ordinary  Newspapers.” 

In  addition  to  the  Prospectus  we  have 
quoted,  the  first  number  of  the  Daily  Cour¬ 


ant  contains  only  nine  paragraphs,  five  of 
which  were  translated  from  the  Harlem 
Courant,  three  from  the  Paris  Oasette,  and 
one  from  the  Amsterdam  Courant.  They  all 
relate  to  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession 
then  waging,  or  to  the  attempts  making  by 
diplomatists  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Con¬ 
tinent  at  some  kind  of  Vienna  or  Utrecht 
Conference.  After  adhering  for  several  weeks 
to  the  strict  rule  of  giving  only  one  page  of 
news,  and  those  entirely  foreign,  the  Courant 
begins  to  show  certun  symptoms  of  improve¬ 
ment.  The  number  for  April  22,  contains 
two  pages  of  news  and  advertisements,  in¬ 
cluding  the  following  scrap  of  domestic  in¬ 
telligence,  which,  however,  is  only  a  hearsay : 
— “London,  April  22.  We  hear  the  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Normanby  is  made  Lord  Privy  Seal.” 
The  alteration  in  the  getting-up  of  the  Co«r- 
ant  was  owing  to  a  change  of  proprietorship. 
The  paper  had  now  come  into  the  hands  of 
“  Sam  Buckley,  at  the  Dolphin,  Little  Brit¬ 
ain,”  and  he  being  a  shrewd,  practical  man 
of  business,  the  rigid  Cobden  method  of 
conducting  a  daily  newspaper  was  given  up, 
having  doubtless  been  found  to  work  rather 
unpromisingly  as  a  commercial  speculation. 

Growing  bolder  by  degrees,  the  new 
”  author”  ventures  to  throw  the  Harlem 
Courant  overboard  in  some  numbers.  Thus 
we  find  him,  a  few  months  later,  instead  of 
filling  his  two  pages  with  meagre  humdrum 
quotations  from  French  and  Dutch  journals, 
dashing  into  foreign  affairs  in  the  following 
sensible  style ; — 

”  The  descent  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz  being  the  most  considerable  enter¬ 
prise  tliat  the  English  have  undertaken  abroad  for 
the  last  hundred  years,  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  the  public  will  be  better  pleased  with  a  de¬ 
scription  of  that  island  and  city,  which  may  be 
of  some  use  fur  the  clearer  understanding  of  the 
advice  that  is  come  already  and  that  is  further  ex¬ 
pected  from  thence ;  than  with  any  that  we  could 
draw  out  of  the  last  Foreign  Prints  and  News¬ 
letters,  even  tho’  we  had  not  given  already  what 
is  most  material  in  them.” 

This  is  followed  by  a  very  interesting  de¬ 
scription  nf  the  place,  and  a  plan  of  the  city 
and  fortifications  of  Cadiz,  something  after 
the  manner  in  which  such  plans  are  given  in 
the  Illustrated  London  News  and  other  pic¬ 
ture  newspapers  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Samuel  Buckley,  who  continued  to 
publish  and  conduct  the  Daily  Courant  for 
many  years,  was  a  notable  man  among  Lon¬ 
don  publishers,  as  we  find  from  variows  ref¬ 
erences  to  him  in  the  fugitive  literature  of 
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that  a^e.  In  1714,  a  writer  m  the  Monitor,  I 
m  giving  a  sketch  of  certun  newspapers  | 
flourishing  at  that  period,  and  of  the  *'  authors 
of  the  various  prints,”  speaks  of  “  Mr.  Samu¬ 
el  Buckley,  the  learned  printer,”  in  the  same 
list  with  **  Mr.  Leland,  a  Socinian  heretick, 
Mr.  Collins,  a  Free-thinker,  and  Mr.  Steele,  a 
gentleman  ^m.”  Mr.  John  Dunton  also,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  so  much  informa¬ 
tion  relating  to  *'  The  Trade,”  in  the  early 
part  of  last  century,  gives  the  following  char¬ 
acter  of  the  man  who  established  the  first 
daily  newspaper : — 

“  He  was  originally  a  bookseller,  but  follows 
printing.  He  is  an  excellent  linguist,  understands 
the  Latin,  French,  Dutch,  and  Italian  tongnes, 
and  is  master  of  a  great  deal  of  wit.  He  prints 
‘  The  Daily  Courant’  and  ‘  Monthly  Register’ 
(which,  I  hear,  he  translates  out  of  tbe  foreign 
papers  himself).  ♦  *  •  • 

“  By  a  liberal  education,  he  has  been  softened 
to  civility,  for  that  rugged  honesty  some  rude  men 
profess  IS  an  indigested  chaos,  which  may  contain 
the  seeds  of  goodness,  but  it  wants  form  and  mat¬ 
ter  ;  yet  Btu^y  is  no  flatterer  neither ;  but  when 
he  finds  his  friend  any  way  imperfect,  he  freely 
but  gently  informs  him  ;  nor  yet  shall  some  few 
*  errors  cancel  the  bond  of  friendship,  because  he 
remembers  no  endeavors  can  raise  man  above  bis 
frailty.  He  is  a  thoughtful  man,  but  not  in  the 
least  exceptions ;  for  jealousy  proceeds  from 
weakness  or  guilt,  and  Buckley’s  virtues  quit  him 
from  all  suspicions.  In  a  word,  he  is  a  generous 
friend,  yet  he  is  as  slow  to  enter  into  that  title  as 
be  is  to  forsake  it ;  a  monstrous  vice  must  dis¬ 
oblige  because  an  extraordinary  virtue  did  first 
unite.  Buckley  is  a  great  master  in  the  art  of 
obliging ;  yet  he  is  neither  effeminate  nor  a  com¬ 
mon  courtier.  The  first  is  so  passionate  a  doater 
upon  himself,  he  cannot  spare  love  enough  to  be 
justly  named  friendship ;  the  latter  hath  his  love 
so  diffused  among  the  branties,  that  he  has  none 
left  for  his  own  sex.  He  is  engrossed  in  a  world 
of  business,  at  is  seen  by  his  writing  and  printing 
a  ‘Daily  Courant’  and  ‘Monthly  Register;’  yet 
he  is  not  accustomed  to  any  sordid  way  of  gain. 
He  is  a  sober,  honest  man,  and  just  to  a  nicety. 
Ho  never  exacts  of  either  author  or  bookseller; 
and  if  his  servants  mistake  but  a  word  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement — I  speak  what  I  found  by  him — he 
will  print  it  again  for  nothing.  As  Buckley  is  a 
person  of  general  learning,  of  strict  justice,  of 
obliging  carriage,  of  great  diligence,  and  of  gen¬ 
erous  friendship ;  so  he  is  also  a  critic  in  all  these, 
as  is  seen  by  his  frequent  and  ingenious  answers 
to  ‘  Mr.  Review  :*  yet  when  he  looks  on  other 
men’s  errors,  he  values  not  himself  virtuous  by 
comparison  ;  but  examines  and  confesses  his  own 
defects,  and  finds  matter  enough  at  home  for  rep¬ 
rehension.  And,  indeed,  every  good  man  sees 
enough  in  his  own  breast  to  damp  his  censuring 
others.  Or  if  any  Athenian  might  sit  as  a  judge 
upon  other  men’s  writings,  it  is  Mr.  Buckley  ;  for 
he  has  many  perfections  that  no  other  newsmong- 
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er  can  pretend  to.  In  a  word,  his  Dot/y  Courant 
is  an  abridgment  of  all  news,  as  his  life  is  of  all 
virtues  ;  a^,  as  he  orders  tbe  matter,  is  a  sort  of 
universal  intelligence.  Then,  Ksm,  be  thinking 
of  the  great  horse ;  for  if  the  Courant  flies  as  it 
has  begun,  it  will  soon  overtake  the  Ptatman  in 
fame  and  riches  ;  and  less  could  not  be  expected, 
for  Buckley,  besides  his  admirable  genius  arid 
critical  learning,  is  a  person  of  extraordinary  judg¬ 
ment,  which  always  governs  the  heats  of  his  im¬ 
agination,  and  makes  even  his  silence  considera¬ 
ble,  so  that  to  war  with  Mr.  Courant  would  be  a 
daily  improvement  in  all  literature  ;  but  he  writes 
and  prints  too  much  to  be  at  leisure  for  Paper 
Duels.  'Then,  Sam,  good-bye  to  ye  ;  for  (as  De 
Foe  is  your  enemy)  your  fame  is  so  ticklish  a 
point  I  shall  leave  it,  and  desire  the  world  would 
take  a  fairer  draught  of  Mr.  Buckley’s  character 
from  the  living  original,  to  be  seen  every  day  at 
the  Dolphin,  in  Little  Britain.” 

Making  due  allowance  for  Mr.  John  Dun- 
ton’s  flond  style  of  eulogy,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  Mr.  Samuel  Buckley  has  a  right 
to  be  classed  amongst  the  most  notable 
“gentlemen  of  the  Press.”  He  appears  to 
have  possessed  that  rare  union  of  good  qual¬ 
ities  which  is  indispensable  to  tbe  founder  or 
conductor  of  a  successful  journal.  In  almost 
every  instance,  where  a  newspaper  has  won 
for  itself  a  high  position  or  a  wide  influence, 
it  will  be  found  that  its  success  has  been 
mainly  owing  to  the  strong  individuality 
and  sagacity  of  its  founder,  its  proprietor,  or 
of  some  one  who  has  occupied  tbe  editorial 
chair  for  many  years.  We  have  numerous 
illustrations  of  this  in  the  history  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  and  provincial  press.  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  for  example,  under  Mr.  Perry  and 
Mr.  John  Black,  though  not  equal  to  many 
of  its  rivals  in  point  of  circulation,  won  for 
itself  a  far  greater  influence  among  the  Lib¬ 
erals  of  Europe  during  the  first  quarter  of 
the  present  century,  than  any  newspaper 
had  possessed  up  to  that  period.  More  re¬ 
cently,  the  Spectator,  which  has  been  con¬ 
ducted  by  its  present  editor  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  has  shown  how  great  a 
power  is  sometimes  wielded  by  a  single  pen. 
Among  provincial  journals,  the  Leedt  Mercu¬ 
ry,  under  the  late  Mr.  Ekiward  Baines,  M.P.; 
the  Scotsman,  under  Mr.  J.  R.  Macculloch, 
its  first  editor,  and  Mr.  Maclaren,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  :  and  the  Manchester  Guardian, 
founded  b^  the  late  Mr.  John  Edward  Tay¬ 
lor,  are  chiefly  indebted  to  those  men  for  tbe 
very  great  influence  they  exercise  through¬ 
out  Scotland,  and  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  England 

In  his  anxiety  to  give  tbe  most  important 
political  intelligence  of  the  day,  Mr.  Buckley 
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did  not  alwajt  consult  the  temper  of  the 
Court  or  the  wishes  of  the  OoTemment. 
Thus  we  6nd,  in  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  complaint  made  that  the  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Daily  Courant  (April  7,  1712), 
had  ventured  to  print  the  Memorial  of  the 
Slates-Oeneral — a  most  flagrant  offence  at 
that  crisis,  when  the  public  mind  had  become 
rather  inflammatory,  in  consequence  of  the 
daily  discussions  regarding  the  negotiations 
which  ended  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  After 
some  discussion,  the  publication  was  declar¬ 
ed  to  be  a  scandalous  reflection  upon  the 
resolutions  of  the  House ;  and  **  Mr.  Hun- 
gerford  having  reported  that  Samuel  Buck- 
ley,  the  writer  and  printer  of  the  Daily  Cour¬ 
ant,  had  owned  the  having  translated  and 
printed  the  said  Memorial,’*  the  Sergeant-at- 
arms  was  directed  to  take  the  delinquent 
into  custody.  We  do  not  find  that  any  pun¬ 
ishment  was  inflicted  on  “  the  learned  print¬ 
er”  for  bis  indiscretion.  The  House  adopt¬ 
ed  some  strong  resolutions  against  the  licen¬ 
tiousness  of  the  Press,  and  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  talk  about  the  necessity  of  some 
“  remedy  equal  to  the  mischief but,  as 
Swift  remarks,  with  reference  to  the  affair, 
in  his  “  History  of  the  Four  Last  Years  of 
Queen  Anne,’’ — **  there  has  always  hitherto 
appeared  an  unwillingness  to  cramp  over¬ 
much  the  liberty  of  the  Press,  whether  from 
the  inconveniences  apprehended  from  doing 
too  much  or  too  little,  or  whether  the  bene¬ 
fit  proposed  by  each  party  to  themselves, 
from  the  service  of  the  writers  towards  the 
recovering  or  the  preserving  of  power,  be 
thought  tc^outweigh  the  disadvantages.” 

A  more  insidious  blow  was  aimed  at  the 
liberty  of  the  Press  in  that  session,  by  the 
imposition  of  a  stamp  duty  of  a  halfpenny 
on  every  printed  half  sheet  or  less,  and  a  du¬ 
ty  of  one  shilling  on  every  advertisement. 

ITie  Spectator,  which,  like  The  Tatler  and 
Guardian,  was  originally  published  in  the 
form  of  a  daily  newspaper,  did  not  view  the 
tax  in  that  ^ious  light.  In  the  number 
for  Thursday,  July  31,  1712,  the  last  day  of 
the  unstamped  press,  Addison  refers  to  the 
new  impost  in  the  following  facetious  pass- 

Bge 

“  This  is  the  day  on  which  many  eminent  Au¬ 
thors  will  probably  publish  their  last  Words.  I 
am  afraid  that  few  of  our  Weekly  Historians, 
who  are  Men  that  above  all  others  delight  in  War, 
will  be  able  to  subsist  under  the  weight  of  a 
Stamp  and  an  approaching  Peace.  A  sheet  of 
Blank  Paper  that  must  have  this  new  Imprimatur 
clapt  upon  it,  before  it  is  qualified  to  communi¬ 
cate  anything  to  the  Public,  will  make  its  way 


in  the  world  but  very  heavily.  In  short,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  carrying  a  Stamp,  and  the  Improbabili¬ 
ty  of  notifying  a  bloodv  Battle,  will,  I  am  afraid, 
both  concur  to  the  sinking  of  those  thin  Folios, 
which  have,  every  other  Day,  retailed  to  us  the 
History  of  Europe  for  several  Years  last  past  A 
facetious  friend  of  mine,  who  loves  a  Pun,  calls 
the  present  Mortality  among  the  Authors — The 
Full  of  the  Leaf.  « 

“  I  remember  upon  ^fr.  Baxter’s  Death,  there 
was  published  a  sheet  of  very  good  sayings,  in¬ 
scribe,  The  last  Words  of  Mr.  Baxter.  The 
title  sold  so  great  a  number  of  these  Papers,  that 
about  a  week  after  there  came  out  a  second  sheet, 
inscribed.  More  last  Words  qf  Mr.  Baxter.  In 
the  same  manner  I  have  Reason  to  think,  that 
several  ingenious  Writers,  who  have  taken  their 
leave  of  the  Public  in  farewell  Papers,  will  not 
give  over  so,  but  intend  to  appear  again,  though 
perhaps  under  another  Form,  and  with  a  differ¬ 
ent  Title.  Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  my  Business, 
in  this  Place,  to  give  an  Account  of  my  own  In¬ 
tentions,  and  to  acquaint  my  Reader  with  the 
Motives  by  which  I  act.  In  this  great  Crisis  ot 
the  Republic  of  Letters.” 

His  first  intention,  he  says,  was  to  give  up 
writing  hebdomadal  papers,  “  as  an  author 
cashiered  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which 
is  to  operate  within  these  Four  and  Twenty 
Hours.”  His  bookseller  had  informed  him 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  prica 
of  The  Spectator  to  2d.,  the  tax  on  a  wbol* 
sheet  being  Id. ;  and  this  advance  in  pric* 
he  was  afraid  would  greatly  lessen  the  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go  on  in 
spite  of  the  hundred  per  cent,  of  duty  on 
the  produce  of  his  brain ;  and  the  principal 
reason  which  moved  him  to  that  conclusion 
was  his  belief  that  the  tax  was  given  for  the 
support  of  Government.  He  bad  enemies 
who  would  pervert  whatever  he  did,  and 
"  they  might  a.scribe  the  laying  down  of  this 
paper  to  a  spirit  of  malcontentedness.”  Af¬ 
ter  stating  that  he  would  glory  in  contribut¬ 
ing  his  utmost  “to  the  Weal  Public,”  he 
says — “  If  my  country  receives  five  or  six 
pounds  a-day  by  my  labors,  I  shall  be  very 
well  pleased  to  find  myself  so  useful  a  Mem¬ 
ber.  It  is  a  received  maxim,  that  no  honest 
Man  should  enrich  himself  by  Methods  that 
are  prejudicial  to  the  Community  in  which 
he  lives  ;  and  by  the  same  rule,  I  think  we 
may  pronounce  the  Person  to  deserve  well 
of  his  Countrymen,  whose  Labors  bring  more 
into  the  public  Coffers  than  into  his  own 
Pocket.”  This  calculation  of  “  five  or  six 
pounds  a-dny,”  as  likely  to  result  from  the 
penny  stamp,  shows  that  the  average  daily 
circulation  of  The  Spectator,  even  after  it 
had  reached  its  446th  number,  and  with  Ad- 
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disoa  and  Steele  as  its  principal  writers,  was 
not  more  than  1200  to  1500.  But  The  Spec¬ 
tator  was  addressed  to  the  educated  classes; 
and,  therefore,  was  not  likely  to  obtain  so 
great  a  number  of  readers  as  newspapers  did, 
which,  as  a  writer  of  last  century  remarks, 
had  by  that  time  become  '*  part  of  the  read¬ 
ing  of  all,  and  the  whole  of  the  reading  of 
most  persons.”  * 

Addison’s  anticipation  of  a  great  mortality 
among  authors,  from  the  imposition  of  so  op¬ 
pressive  an  impost  upon  the  Fourth  Estate, 
was  fully  realised.  Swift,  writing  to  Stella, 
in  the  following  year  (17 13),  says;  ”  Do  you 
know  that  all  Grub-street  is  ruined  by  the 
Stamp  Act?”  A  large  number  of  weekly 
journals  were  killed  off  at  once,  while  those 
which  snrvived  were  necessarily  rendered 
more  open  to  Court  and  Government  influ¬ 
ence.  In  1724,  we  find  by  a  list  laid  before 
Viscount  Townsend,  in  which  the  politics  of 
the  papers  were  indicated,  that  *'  Buckley, 
Amen-corner,  the  worthy  printer  of  the 
Gazette^  is  mentioned  as  “  well-affected  to 
King  George.”  Nothing  is  said  of  the  Daily 
Courant,  which  ultimately  fell  into  other 
hands,  and  declined  greatly  from  its  former 
thriving  position.  Instead  of  that  goodly 
show  respectable  advertisements— the  best 
criterion  of  a  healthy  newspaper — which 
filled  its  “  back-page  ”  in  the  days  of  Mr. 
Buckley,  those  tests  of  public  confidence  and 
support  gradually  dwindled  down  to  a  beg- 
mrly  list  of  three  or  four  in  each  number. 
Reduced  to  so  low  a  condition,  it  appears  to 
have  sold  itself  to  the  Ministry  of  that  day ; 
at  least  we  infer  so,  from  a  passage  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Secret  Committee  for  inquiring 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Orford.  It  is 
there  stated,  that  “  no  less  than  fifty  thou¬ 
sand,  seventy-seven  pounds,  eighteen  shil¬ 
lings,  were  paid  to  authors  and  printers  of 
newspapers,  such  as  Free  Britons,  Daily 
Courants,  Gazetteers,  and  other  political  pa¬ 
pers,  between  Feb.  10,  1731,  and  Feb.  10, 
1741.”*  What  sum  was  paid  to  the  Daily 
Courant  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  we  may  con¬ 
clude  that  it  was  not  enough,  seeing  that  the 
paper  expired,  or,  as  the  usual  phrase  goes, 
“  was  merged  ”  in  the  Daily  Gazetteer,  in 
1735. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Daily  News, 
the  whole  of  the  morning  newspapers  now 
existing  date  from  the  latter  half  of  the  last 
century.  The  Morning  Chronicle  was  found- 

°  From  the  jeer  1707  to  1717,  the  expenditure 
of  eeeret  eerviee  monej*amounted  to  £277,444.  In 
ten  years  of  Walpole’s  Ministry  it  swelled  to  £1,- 
447,736. 
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ed  by  William  Woodfall,  as  s  Whig  organ,  in 
1769.  The  printer,  reporter,  and  editor  of 
this  new  journal,  which  was  destined  to  fill 
so  important  a  place  in  the  annals  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  was  endowed  with  a  remarkable 
memory,  by  the  exercise  of  which  he  was 
enabled  to  give  his  paper  a  distinguished 
character  for  the  accuracy  and  fulness  of  its 
parliamentary  intelligence.  He  is  frequently 
confounded  with  his  brother,  Henry  Samp¬ 
son  Woodfall,  who  was  no  less  distinguish^ 
as  the  printer  of  The  Public  Advertiser,  in 
which  the  letters  of  Junius  first  appeared. 
Woodfall’s  successor  as  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle  was  James  Perry,  under  whom  the 
paper  rose  to  a  position  such  as  no  journal 
had  previously  attained  in  this  or  any  other 
country.  The  Morning  Post  dates  from 
1772  ;  but  beyond  the  fact  of  its  having 
numbered  Coleridge,  Charles  Lamb,  and 
several  other  eminent  men,  in  the  list  of  its 
contributors,  the  history  of  the  paper,  though 
extending  over  upwards  of  three  quarters  of 
a  century,  presents  nothing  prominent.  The 
annals  of  the  Morning  Herald  are  equally 
uninteresting.  It  was  started  in  1780,  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Bates,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  church  militant,  as  he  was 
always  quarrelling  with  somebody.  In  spite 
of  his  cloth,  he  fought  no  less  than  three 
duels  ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  he  lost  sight 
of  the  main  chance  through  all  his  squabbles, 
as  he  is  said  to  have  ultimately  sold  the 
Herald  for  a  considerable  sum. 

The  Times,  which  was  founded  by. John 
Walter, of  Printing-house-square,  grandfather 
of  the  present  proprietor,  was  later  in  mak¬ 
ing  its  appearance  than  any  of  the  three 
newspapers  we  have  already  named.  The 
first  number  was  published  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1788,  little  more  than  a  year 
before  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  and  was  a  continuation  of  the 
Daily  Universal  Register,  which  had  been 
established  by  Mr.  Walter  a  few  years  pre¬ 
viously.  Unfortunately,  the  file  of  newspapers 
in  the  British  Museum  for  that  period  is  very 
imperfect.  In  the  volumes  for  1789,  for  in¬ 
stance,  there  is  only  one  number  of  The  Times 
— the  one  published  on  May  7.  It  consists 
of  four  pages,  the  first  and  last  of  which  are 
filled  with  advertisements  of  a  very  business¬ 
like  character,  leaving  the  two  inside  pages 
for  news,  correspondence,  market  intelligence, 
<kc.  The  first  is  devoted  to  a  brief  summary 
of  the  parliamentary  business  of  the  previous 
evening.  Then  follows  a  leading  article,  of 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  lines,  announcing 
that  the  new  arrangements  in  the  Cabinet, 
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which  have  been  for  some  time  under  eonsid-  i 
eration,  are  for  the  present  suspended.”  The  j 
domestic  and  foreign  news  is  then  given,  the 
following  paragraphs  of  which  will  show  how 
that  department  was  conducted  when  Cole-  I 
ridge,  Southey,  and  Wordsworth  were  lads  at 
school : — 

“  Yesterday  [May  6,  the  very  day  after  the 
opening  of  the  States-General]  his  Majesty  took 
an  airing  on  horseback  round  Windsor  Little 
Park.” 

“  The  Princess  Royal’s  Paintings  are  spoken  of 
as  possessing  high  merit — she  has  copied  many  of  ; 
Gainsborough’s  drawings  with  fine  effect. — In  | 
Music,  Princess  Elizabeth  takes  the  lead. 

**  It  is  confidently  said  that  the  Turks  have  re¬ 
fused  all  overtures  for  an  accommodation.”  ! 

“  A  Russian  fleet  is  fitting  out  at  Sebastopole,  i 
consisting  of  7  ships  of  the  line,  and  22  frigates,  i 
from  44  to  38  guns,  besides  a  number  of  smaller  i 
vessels.”  | 

*'  Several  readers  of  this  paper  wish  to  know  | 
on  what  authority  the  porter  at  Kengsington  Gar-  ^ 
dens  refuses  the  admission  of  company  to  walk 
there,  in  the  day-time,  on  Sunday. 

“  A  refusal  was  made  at  the  S.  E.  gate,  on  Sun-  ; 
day,  to  a  l.ady  and  Gentleman,  and  although  i 
several  persons  were  walking  in  the  gardens  at  | 
the  time.  If  the  servant  behaves  without  proper 
authority,  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  will  be  repri-  I 
manded.”  | 

”  Alt  Important  Appeal  to  the  Pcblic.— A  j 
very  important  question,  proposed  by  a  Society  of 
Merchants,  is  to  be  debated  at  Coachmakers’  Hall, 
Foster  Lane,  This  Evening,  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  the  opinion  of  the  public  on  the  Aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  Slave  Trade.  The  question  is  couched 
in  the  following  terms — viz.,  *  Would  not  the  aboli-  j 
tion  of  the  Slave  Trade  be  yielding  to  the  princi-  , 
pies  of  mistaken  humanity,  and  highly  injurious 
to  the  interests  of  the  country  f’  Without  in¬ 
tending  to  detract  from  the  merit  of  similar  insti¬ 
tutions,  we  must  allow  Coachmakers’  Hall  to  be  ! 
the  most  popular  assembly  in  this  country.  From  I 
the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  character, 
honor,  and  commercial  interest  of  the  nation  at  j 
large,  several  divines,  and  other  distinguished  j 
characters  who  have  written  for  and  against  the 
Slave  Trade,  are  expected  to  be  present,  and  take 
part  in  the  debate.” 

There  is  something  very  amusing  in  this  | 
strong  recommendation  of  a  mere  debating  , 
club  as  “  the  most  popular  a-ssembly  in  this 
country.”  Supposing  The  Time*  to  be  cor¬ 
rect,  the  place  must  have  improved  consider¬ 
ably  in  character  from  the  time  of  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  who  is  represented  by  Boswell  as  speak¬ 
ing  rather  disparagingly  of  the  meetings  held 
at  Coachmakers’  Hall. 

For  the  first  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  its  : 
existence,  The  Timet  does  not  appear  to  have 
attracted  any  great  share  of  attention.  John  I 


Walter  the  First  was  a  sagacious,  hard-bead¬ 
ed,  pains-taking  man  ;  well  calculated  to  lay 
the  foundations — broad,  firm,  and  sure — of  a 
journal  which  was  destined  to  exercise  so 
powerful  an  influence  not  only  in  the  affaira 
of  this  country,  but  in  those  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  In  his  animadversions  on  the 
conduct  of  “the  highest  personages  in  the 
land,”  he  more  than  once  brought  himself 
under  the  lash  of  the  severe  libel  law  of  that 
day,  and  suffered  imprisonment  accordingly. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  his  son,  the  Tate 
member  for  Berkshire,  became  sole  manager, 
that  the  youngest  of  the  morning  papers  be¬ 
gan  to  assume  that  fearless  and  independent 
tone  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  accession  to  office.  The  Time* 
had  been  accused  of  making  itself  the  organ 
of  Government,  although  we  cannot  find  any 
more  substantial  evidence  of  its  having  been 
so,  than  the  bare  fact  of  its  lending  all  the 
aid  it  could  to  the  measures  of  the  Ministry 
of  that  period.  It  must  be  confessed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  daily  Press,  during  the  war, 
laid  itself  very  much  open  to  the  charge  of 
venality.  Bad  as  the  newspaper  world  may 
still  seem  to  those  who  measure  it  by  an  ideal 
otandard  of  perfection,  instead  of  making  the 
same  allowance  for  its  errors  and  failings  as 
we  do  for  those  of  humanity  in  general,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  we  have  made  a  very 
considerable  advance  since  the  time  when 
Leigh  Hunt  described  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Press  in  the  following  terms: — “When  a 
person  wishes  to  establish  a  daily  paper,  he 
looks  about  for  a  set  of  patrons  ;  and  as  the 
State  for  years  past  has  been  divided  into 
Pittite  and  Fosite,  it  has  hitherto  been  the 
custom  to  apply  to  one  or  other  of  these  par¬ 
ties  for  their  custom  and  recommendation : 
the  choice  was  determined  in  some  small 
measure  by  inclination,  but  principally  by 
connection  and  chance,  and  from  that  moment 
the  fidelity  of  the  proprietor  to  his  employers 
was  to  be  altered  by  no  change,  either  of  meas¬ 
ures  or  ministers,  or  public  opinion  ;  in  short, 
by  no  change  but  oue — that  of  private  inter¬ 
est.  As  the  fidelity,  therefore,  was  too  wil¬ 
fully  blind  to  the  errors  of  its  party  to  get  a 
character  for  disinterestedness,  so  the  altera¬ 
tion  was  too  sudden  and  violent  to  do  away 
the  character  for  selfishness ;  and  in  every 
change,  whether  of  interest  or  proprietor, 
the  alteration  regarded  nothing  but  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  praise  or  blame ;  there  was  no  change 
in  obstinacy,  in  scurrility,  and  in  want  of 
principle ;  the  dog  had  altered  his  cry  or  his 
master,  but  he  would  still  go  any  length,  and 
fetch  and  carry  any  rubbish,  for  the  sake  of 
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a  picking ;  he  was  still  a  servile  and  selfish 
beast.  Such  have  been  the  origin  and  the 
system  of  the  leading  papers  for  the  last 
forty  years ;  and  such  is  their  general  conduct 
at  present.  When  people  fancy  they  are 
reading  the  real  opinions,  and  gaining  by  the 
experience  of  the  periodical  writers,  they  lit¬ 
tle  imagine  that  the  writers  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  matter ;  that  it  is  the  profits  only 
and  not  the  opinions,  which  belong  to  the 
proprietor  and  bis  hirelings:  and  that  the 
men  who  are  the  constant  praise  of  the  writer, 
are,  in  point  of  fact,  the  writers  of  the  praise. 
When  these  gentlemen  are  in  place,  their 
paper  abuses  everybody  out  of  place,  ag¬ 
grandizes  our  successes  by  sea  and  land,  and 
makes  light  of  our  disasters,  and  enjoys  in 
return  the  publication  of  the  Government  ad¬ 
vertisements,  and  the  first-fruits  of  what  is 
called  official  intelligence — that  is,  the  first 
chit-chat  about  plane  which  are  probably 
never  put  in  execution,  the  power  of  uttering 
falsehoods  *  upon  authority,’  and  the  means 
of  delaying  the  publication  of  *  unpleasant 
foreign’  intelligence:  when  the  patrons  are 
out  of  place,  the  paper  abuses  everybody  in 

Elace,  aggrandizes  our  disasters  by  sea  and 
ind,  makes  light  of  our  successes,  and  acts 
altogether  the  part  of  a  political  Methodist, 
sending  everybody  who  differs  with  it  to  the 
devil,  and  denying  that  there  is  any  salvation 
for  the  world,  except  in  the  adoption  of  its 
opinions.” 

This  was  written  in  1 809,  and  may  be  taken 
as  a  fair  sample  of  the  prevailing  opinion 
about  the  Daily  Press  among  the  Radicals  of 
that  day.  It  is  so  far  consolatory,  however, 
to  find  that  this  sweeping  condemnation  of 
the  daily  newspapers  wa.s  not  altogether  with¬ 
out  exception.  In  a  subsequent  part  of  the 
same  paper,  where  Mr.  Hunt  speaks  of  the 
wretched  style  of  “the  Leading  Article,” 
which,  he  says,  “  is  dismissed  with  as  much 
carelessness,  or  with  as  much  ignorance  of 
style,  as  if  it  were  to  be  read  nowhere  but  in 
the  alehouse  or  the  court,”  he  contrasts 
that  class  of  journals  with  “  the  most  inde- 

?endent  papers.  The  Times  and  Statesman'’ 
hey  “  are  written  with  the  best  spirit,  and 
the  public  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  that  in 
proprarlion  to  their  independence  they  have 
risen  and  hurt  their  rivals.” 

Leigh  Hunt’s  character  of  the  Daily  Press 
was  adopted  by  Mr.  Windham,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  as  a  faithful  description  of  the  real 
state  of  things,  but  without  making  an  ex¬ 
ception  in  favor  of  The  Times,  or  any  other 
joumal.  In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Sheridan’s 
motion  for  the  suspension  of  the  Standing 


Order  of  the  House  for  the  exclusion  of 
strangers,  Mr.  Windham,  after  referring  to  a 
statement  in  a  certain  newspaper  which  af¬ 
firmed  that  some  of  its  contemporaries  were 
in  the  pay  of  Government,  drew  the  moat 
sweeping  inference  from  that  admission — 
“  What  did  this  prove — not  the  value  or  ac¬ 
tual  importance  of  papers — but  it  clearly 
showed  that,  if  Government  could  have  them 
in  their  pay,  then  papers  were  liable  to  be 
bought  and  sold — and  that  the  Press,  which 
had  been  thought  in  this  country  the  pallad¬ 
ium  of  its  liberty,  was  always  to  be  purchased 
by  the  highest  bidder.  He  did  not  know  any 
of  the  conductors  of  the  Press ;  but  he  un¬ 
derstood  them  to  be  a  set  of  men  who  would 
give  into  the  corrupt  misrepresentation  of 
opposite  sides  ;  and  he  was  therefore  deter¬ 
mined  not  to  lend  his  hand  to  abrogate  an 
order  which  was  made  to  correct  an  abuse 
[the  publication  of  the  debates].  He  now 
saw  that  it  led  to  consequences  of  a  most  mis¬ 
chievous  tendency — no  less  than  to  change 
the  character  of  a  representative  Govern¬ 
ment,  which  presumed  confidence  in  the  rep¬ 
resentative  body,  into  that  of  a  democracy, 
in  which  everything  was  done  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  ;  and  led  directly  to  that  despotism  which 
had  so  lately  desolated  other  countries.”  This 
wholesale  condemnation  of  the  Press,  which 
reminds  one  of  the  tone  assumed  by  the 
Peace- party  at  the  present  day,  was  pro¬ 
voked,  not  so  much  by  any  remarkable  evi¬ 
dence  of  venality  on  the  part  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  as  by  its  very  general  exposure  of  the 
gross  misconduct  of  the  Duke  of  York  and 
other  high  functionaries.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  present  war  with  Russia,  public  opinion 
was  so  strong  for  the  time  that  it  overpower¬ 
ed  the  ordinary  party  bias  of  Ministerial  and 
Opposition  journals.  They  all  united  in  ex¬ 
exposing  the  delinquents,  and  for  doing  this 
good  service,  brought  themselves  under  Mr. 
Windham’s  indisciiminate  censure. 

The  sweeping  manner  in  which  the  charge 
of  venality  was  made — representing  every 
daily  newspaper  in  London  as  ready  to  sell 
itself  to  the  highest  bidder — called  forth  an 
indignant  reply  from  John  Walter  the  Sec¬ 
ond,  then  sole  editor  of  Tite  Times,  in  which 
he  gives  some  interesting  details  relating  to 
the  attempts  made  by  Government  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  support  of  that  journal.  After 
a  modest  and  manful  apology  for  coming 
forward  in  so  unusual  a  manner  with  a  per¬ 
sonal  explanation,  he  says — “The  joint  pro¬ 
prietor  and  exclusive  manager  of  this  paper, 
became  so  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1803, 
and  from  that  date  it  is  that  he  undertakes  to 
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justify  the  independent  spirit  with  which  it 
has  been  conducted.  On  his  commencing 
the  business,  be  gave  his  conscientious  and 
disinterested  support  to  the  existing  Admin¬ 
istration — that  of  Ix>rd  Sidmouth.  llie  paper 
continued  that  support  of  the  men  in  power, 
but  without  suffering  them  to  repay  its  par¬ 
tiality  by  contributions  calculated  to  pro¬ 
duce  any  reduction  whatsoever  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  managing  the  concern ;  because,  by 
such  admission  the  editor  was  conscious  he 
should  have  sacrificed  the  right  of  condemn¬ 
ing  any  act  which  he  might  esteem  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  public  welfare.  That  Ad¬ 
ministration  therefore  had,  as  he  before 
stated,  his  disinterested  support,  because  he 
believed  it  then,  as  he  believes  it  now,  to 
have  been  a  virtuous  and  upright  Adminis¬ 
tration,  but  not  knowing  bow  long  it  might 
continue  so,  he  did  not  choose  to  surrender 
his  right  of  free  judgment  by  acceptance  of 
obligations,  though  offered  in  the  most  un¬ 
exceptionable  manner. 

“  This  Ministry  was  dissolved  in  the  spring 
of  1804,  when  the  places  of  Lord  Sidmouth, 
Lord  St.  Vincent,  die.,  were  supplied  by  Mr. 
Pitt,  Lord  Melville,  dsc.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  Catamaran  Expedition  was  under¬ 
taken  by  Lord  Melville:  and  at  a  subsequent 
period,  his  lordship’s  practices  in  the  Navy 
Department  were  brought  to  light  by  the 
Tenth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Naval 
Inquiry.  The  editor’s  father  held  at  that 
time,  and  had  held  for  eighteen  years  before, 
the  situation  of  printer  to  the  Customs.  The 
editor  knew  the  disposition  of  the  man  whose 
conduct  he  found  himself  obliged  to  con¬ 
demn,  yet  he  never  refrained  a  moment  on 
that  account  from  speaking  of  the  Catamaran 
Expedition  as  it  merited,  or  from  bestowing 
on  the  practices  disclosed  in  the  Tenth  Re¬ 
port  the  terras  of  reprobation  with  which 
they  were  greeted  by  the  general  sense  of 
the  country.  The  result  was  as  he  had  ap¬ 
prehended.  Without  the  allegation  of  a 
single  complaint,  his  family  was  deprived  of 
the  business,  which  had  been  so  long  dis¬ 
charged  by  it,  of  printing  for  the  Customs — 
a  business  which  was  performed  by  con¬ 
tract,  and  which,  he  will  venture  to  say,  was 
executed  with  an  economy  and  a  precision 
that  have  not  since  been  exceed^.  The 
Government  advertisements  were  at  the 
same  time  withdrawn.” 

This  affair  was  alike  honorable  to  Mr. 
Walter  and  disgraceful  to  the  Ministry  of 
that  day.  An  attempt  was  made  to  alone 
for  the  injustice  at  a  subsequent  period. 
When  the  Grenville  Administration  was 
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formed,  in  1806,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  proprietors  of  The  Times  were  requested 
to  give  in  a  statement  of  the  loss  they  had 
sustained  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  Custom 
House  business.  '*  Various  plans  were  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  recovery  of  it ;  at  last  in  the 
following  July  (1806),  a  copy  of  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  be  presented  to  the  Treasury  was 
submitted  to  the  editor  for  his  signature ; 
but  believing,  for  certain  reasons,  that  the 
bare  reparation  of  an  injury  was  likely  to  be 
considered  as  a  favor,  entitling  those  who 
granted  it  to  a  certain  degree  of  influence 
over  the  politics  of  the  journal,  the  editor 
refused  to  sign  or  to  have  any  concern  in 
preseuting  the  testimonial.  But  he  did 
even  more  than  this  ;  for  finding  that  a  me¬ 
morial  was  still  likely  to  be  presented,  he 
wrote  to  those  from  whom  the  restoration  of 
the  employment  was  to  spring,  disavowing 
on  his  part  (with  whom  the  sole  conducting 
of  the  paper  remained)  all  share  in  an  appli¬ 
cation  which  he  conceived  was  meant  to 
fetter  the  freedom  of  that  paper.  The 
printing  business  to  the  Customs  has,  as 
may  perhaps  be  anticipated,  never  been  re¬ 
stored.” 

Such  conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  a  mere 
journalist  was  not  to  be  endured,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  every  effort  was  made  by  the 
Government  officials  to  prevent  The  Timet 
from  obtaining  early  information  relating  to 
the  progress  of  the  war.  To  such  an  ex¬ 
tent  was  this  petty  system  of  warfare  carried, 
that,  at  one  period.  The  packages  from 

the  Continent  were  always  stopped  by  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  outporls,  while  those  for  the 
Ministerial  journals  were  allowed  to  pass. 
The  captains  of  foreign  vessels  were  asked 
by  a  Government  officer  at  Gravesend  if  they 
bad  papers  for  The  Timet ;  if  they  had,  all 
such  were  regularly  stopped.  The  Graves¬ 
end  officer,  when  explanation  was  demanded, 
said  he  would  willingly  transmit  the  foreign 
papers  to  The  Timet  with  the  same  punctu¬ 
ality  as  he  did  those  belonging  to  the  other 
newspapers,  but  he  was  not  allowed.  After 
repeated  applications  on  the  subject  at  the 
Home  Secretary’s  Office,  Mr.  Walter  was 
informed  that  he  might  receive  his  papers 
as  a  favor  from  Government.  This,  of  course, 
implying  the  expectation  of  a  corresponding 
favor  from  the  editor  in  the  spirit  and  tone 
of  bis  publication,  was  firmly  rejected  ;  and 
“  be  in  consequence  suffered  for  a  time  (by 
the  loss  or  delay  of  important  packets)  for 
this  resolution  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  hia 
independence.” 

Had  The  Timet  been  a  party  organ,  either 
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a  Piltite  or  Foxite,  these  attempts  of  the 
Government  to  render  it  subservient  to  the 
Ministry  of  the  day  would  have  been  trum¬ 
peted  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other.  But  the  great  object  which  the  late 
Mr.  Walter  seems  to  have  kept  steadfivstly 
in  view  throughout  the  whole  of  his  editorial 
career,  was  to  steer  clear  of  all  parties.  By 
taking  this  independent  course.  The  Times 
has  frequently  been  exposed  to  much  abuse 
and  misrepresentation,  but  it  is  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  evident,  that  to 
this  cause,  not  less  than  to  the  great  ability 
with  which  it  has  been  conducted,  has  the 
leading  journal”  been  indebted  for  the  high 
position  which  it  now  occupies. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  war,  and  for  many 
years  after  its  close,  it  was  the  fashion  among  i 
the  liberal  party  to  abuse  The  Times,  in  a 
very  wholesale  indisciiminate  manner,  as  a 
mere  huckstering  journal,  animated  by  no 
higher  motive  than  a  desire  to  make  as  much 
money  as  possible.  This  was  the  view  taken 
by  Mr.  Hazlitt,  who  gave  the  following  char¬ 
acter  of  it  in  1823  : — 

“  The  Times  newspaper  is,  we  suppose,  en¬ 
titled  to  the  character  it  gives  itself — of  being  the 
‘  Leading  Journal  of  Europe  and  is,  perhaps, 
the  greatest  engine  of  temporary  opinion  in  the 
world.  Still  it  is  not  to  our  taste — either  in  mat¬ 
ter  or  manner.  It  is  elaborate,  but  heavy  ;  full, 
but  not  readable  :  it  is  stuffed  up  with  official  docu¬ 
ments,  with  matter-of-fact  details.  It  seems  in-  ! 
tended  to  be  deposited  in  the  office  of  the  Keeper 
of  the  Records,  and  might  be  imagined  to  be 
composed  as  well  as  printed  with  a  steam-engine. 
It  is  pompons,  dogmatical,  and  full  of  pretensions ; 
but  neither  light,  various,  nor  agreeable.  It  sells 
more,  and  contains  more,  than  any  other  pa¬ 
per;  and  when  you  have  said  this,  you  have 
said  all.  It  presents  a  most  formidable  front 
to  the  inexperienced  reader.  It  makes  a  toil  of 
pleasure.  It  is  said  to  be  calculated  for  persons 
in  business,  and  yet  it  is  the  business  of  a  whole 
morning  to  get  through  it.  Bating  voluminous 
details  of  what  had  belter  be  omitted  tlie  same 
things  are  better  done  in  the  Chranick.  To 
say  nothing  of  poetry  (which  may  be  thought  too 
frivolous  and  attenuate  for  the  atmosphere  of  the 
.  city),  the  prose  is  inferior.  No  equally  sterling 
articles  can  be  referred  to  in  it,  either  for  argu¬ 
ment  or  wit.  More,  in  short,  is  effected  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  without  the  formality  and 
without  the  effort.  The  Times  is  not  a  classical 
paper.  It  is  a  commercial  paper — a  paper  of 
business,  and  it  is  conducted  on  principles  of  trade 
and  business.  It  floats  with  the  tide :  it  sails 
with  the  stream.  It  has  no  other  principle,  as  we 
take  it.  It  is  not  ministerial ;  it  is  not  patriotic  : 
but  it  is  CIVIC.  It  is  the  lungs  of  the  British  me¬ 
tropolis  ;  the  mouthpiece,  oracle,  and  echo  of  the 
Stock  Exchange ;  the  representative  of  the  mer¬ 
cantile  interest.  One  would  think  so  much  gravity 
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of  style  might  be  accompanied  with'more  steadi¬ 
ness  and  weight  of  opinion.  But  The  Times  con¬ 
forms  to  the  changes  of  the  time.  It  bears  down 
upon  a  question,  like  a  first-rate  man-of-war,  with 
streamers  flying,  and  all  hands  on  deck ;  but  if 
the  first  broadside  does  not  answer,  turns  short 
upon  it,  like  a  triremed  galley,  firing  off  a  few 
paltry  squibs  to  cover  its  retreat  It  takes  up  no 
falling  cause ;  fights  no  up-hill  battle ;  advocates 
no  great  principle;  holds  out  a  helping  hand  to 
no  oppressed  or  obscure  individual.  It  is  *  ever 
strong  upon  the  stronger  side.’  Its  style  is  mag¬ 
niloquent  ;  its  spirit  is  not  magnanimous.  It  is 
valiant,  swaggering,  insolent,  with  a  hundred 
thousaiid  readers  at  its  heels;  but  the  instant  the 
rascal  rout  turn  round  with  the  whiff  and  wind 
of  some  fell  circumstance.  The  Times — tlie  rene¬ 
gade,  inconstant  Times — turns  with  them  !  Let 
the  mob  shout,  let  the  city  roar,  and  the  voice  of 
The  Times  is  heard  above  them  all,  with  out¬ 
rageous,  deafening  clamor;  but  let  the  vulgar 
hubbub  cease,  and  no  whisper,  no  echo  of  it  is 
ever  after  heard  in  The  Times.  Like  Billy  Bot¬ 
tom  in  the  play,  it  then  'aggravates  its  voice  so, 
as  if  it  were  a  singing-dove,  or  it  were  any  night¬ 
ingale.’  Its  coarse  ribaldry  is  turned  to  a  harm¬ 
less  jest;  its  swelling  rhodomontade  sinks  to  a 
vapid  commonplace ;  and  the  editor  amuses  him¬ 
self,  in  the  interval  before  another  great  explo¬ 
sion,  by  collecting  and  publishing,  from  time  to 
time,  affidavits  of  the  numbers  of  his  paper  sold 
in  the  last  stormy  period  of  the  Press. 

“  The  Times  rose  into  notice  throimh  its  dili¬ 
gence  and  promptitude  in  furnishing  ^ntinental 
intelligence,  at  a  time  when  foreign  news  was 
the  most  interesting  commodity  in  the  market ; 
but,  at  present,  it  engrosses  every  other  depart¬ 
ment.  It  grew  obscene  and  furious  during  the 
Revolutionary  War ;  and  the  nicknames  which 
Mr.  Walter  bestowed  on  the  French  ruler  were 
the  counters  with  which  he  made  his  fortune. 
When  the  game  of  war  and  madness  was  over, 
and  the  proprietor  wished  to  pocket  his  dear- 
bought  gains  quietly,  he  happened  to  have  a 
writer  in  his  employ  who  wanted  to  roar  on,  as 
if  anything  more  was  to  be  got  by  his  continual 
war-whoop,  and  who  scandalized  the  whole  body 
of  disinterested  Jews,  contractors,  and  stock-jot^ 
bers,  by  the  din  and  smithering  with  which,  in  the 
piping  lime  of  peace,  he  was  for  riveting  on  the 
chains  of  foreign  nations.  It  was  found,  or 
thought  at  least,  that  this  could  not  go  on.  The 
tide  of  gold  no  longer  flowed  up  the  river,  and 
the  tide  of  Billingsgate  and  blooJ  could  no  longer 
flow  down  it,  with  aiw  pretence  to  decency,  mo¬ 
rality,  or  religion.  There  is  a  cant  of  patriotism 
in  the  city ;  there  is  a  cant  of  humanity  among 
hackney^  politicians.  The  writer  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  AKTicLE,it  is  true,  was  a  fanatic;  but  the 
proprietor  of  the  leading  jocenal  was  neither  a 
martyr  nor  confesaor.  The  principles  gave  way 
to  the  policy  of  the  paper;  and  that  was  the 
origin  of  the  New  Times." 

Considering  that  this  was  written  thirty- 
two  years  ago,  most  people  will  be  astonish¬ 
ed  to  find  bow  closely  the  abusive  portion  of 
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it  resembles  the  popular  notion  of  The  Timee  ' 
at  the  present  day.  The  vulgar  theory  re¬ 
garding  the  politics  of  that  journal  U,  that 
its  proprietors  care  for  nothing  but  their 
prohts  ;  that  being,  as  Mr.  HazHtt  represents 
it,  “  a  paper  of  business,’*  it  is  “  conducted 
on  principles  of  trade  and  business.”  What 
Mr.  Bright  affirmed  the  other  day,  regarding 
journalists  in  general,  that  “  they  care  more 
for  the  sale  of  newspapers  than  for  truth,”  is 
assumed  to  be  the  only  guiding  principle  of  ; 
The  Timet.  Hence,  as  we  are  told,  “  it  takes 
up  no  falling  cause  ;  fights  no  up-hill  battle  ; 
advocates  no  great  principle;  bolds  out  a 
helping  hand  to  no  oppressed  or  obscure  in¬ 
dividual.”  The  only  question  with  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  it  is,  to  find  out  which  course  will 
increase  the  circulation  most  rapidly.  What¬ 
ever  brings  most  money  into  the  treasury  is 
held  to  be  **  the  good  cause,”  and  is  defend¬ 
ed  accordingly,  so  long  as  it  is  profitable. 

Now,  without  going  back  to  the  earlier 
history  of  The  Times,  to  which  Mr.  Hazlitt 
refers,  although  that  alone  would  furnish  facts 
enough  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy  of  his  con¬ 
clusions,  let  us  inquire  how  far  the  popular 
notion  of  the  unprincipled  character  of  The 
Times  is  based  on  fact.  Everybody  remem¬ 
bers,  or  has  heard  of,  its  very  remarkable 
change  of  opinion  soon  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  when  it  gave  up  the  Whigs, 
and  became  the  unflinching  supporter  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 
Who  can  forget  the  furious  storm  of  Whig 
and  Radical  abuse  with  which  Mr.  Walter 
and  his  editorial  staflf  were  assailed  when  the 
change  first  became  manifest  ?  That  a  jour¬ 
nal  which  had  taken  the  lead  in  the  agitation 
for  the  Reform  Bill  should  all  at  once  turn 
round  and  oppose  the  wishes  of  those  bv 
whom  “  that  first  instalment  of  their  rights’’ 
had  been  obtained,  was  deemed  a  most  un¬ 
pardonable  offence.  What  everybody  ex¬ 
claimed  against  was  the  monstrous  inconsist¬ 
ency  of  the  leading  journal.  Up  to  a  certain 
date,  it  had  been  as  loyal  an  organ  of  the 
movement  as  the  most  zealous  democrat 
could  desire.  A  few  months  later,  it  was 
using  all  its  eloquence  to  show  that  the 
country  would  go  headlong  to  ruin  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  were  left  in  the  hands  of  the  Whig- 
Radical  coalition.  And  yet,  as  Mr.  Carlyle 
incidentally  remarks  in  his  “Ijfe  of  John 
Sterling,”  when  speaking  of  this  eventful 
^  epoch  in  the  history  of  The  Times,  the  in¬ 
consistency  was  more  apparent  than  real.  “  If 
he  (Captain  Sterling,  then  principal  writer  in 
TAe  Timet)  marched  along,  ten  thousand 
strong,  in  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  indig¬ 


nantly  denouncing  Toryism  and  its  obsolete, 
insane  pretensions ;  and  then  if,  after  some 
experience  of  Whig  management,  he  discern¬ 
ed  that  Wellington  and  Peel,  by  whatever 
name  entitled,  were  the  men  to  be  depended 
on  by  England, — (here  lay  in  all  this,  visible 
enough,  a  deeper  consistency,  far  more  im¬ 
portant  than  the  superficial  one,  so  much 
clamored  after  by  the  vulgar.  Which  is  the 
lion’s-skin  ;  which  is  the  real  lion  ?  Let  a 
man,  if  he  is  prudent,  ascertain  that  before 
speaking ; — but,  above  and  beyond  all  things, 
let  him  ascertain  it,  and  stand  valiantly  to  it 
when  ascertained  !” 

Looking  back  calmly  to  that  **  storm-and- 
pressure”  period,  with  its  strong  parly  hatreds 
and  violent  anathemas  of  all  who  opposed 
the  popular  will,  as  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
human  race,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the 
indomitable  courage  with  which  The  Timet 
fought  its  desperate  up-hill  battle.  Loud 
were  the  charges  of  renegadism,  bribery,  and 
want  of  principle,  with  which  its  name  was 
associated  in  every  Liberal  newspaper,  and  at 
every  gathering  xof  Whigs  or  Radicals 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  Nor  were 
the  charges  of  bribery  confined  to  mere 
vague  statements  of  its  having  sold  itself  to 
I  the  enemy.  Persons  pretending  to  be  on  the 
I  most  intimate  terms  with  Mr.  Barnes,  the 
editor,  affirmed  that  that  gentleman  had  re¬ 
ceived  numerous  bribes  from  Louis  Philippe, 
Mehemet  Ali,  and  other  foreign  potentates. 
One  gentleman,  who  professed  to  be  a  writer 
of  foreign  articles  to  The  Timet,  affirmed 
that  he  had  seen  a  receipt  in  the  office  of 
that  journal  for  the  sum  of  5,000/.,  paid  by 
Louis  Philippe  to  the  establishment,  for  ser¬ 
vices  rendered  to  him  by  its  conductors.  Of 
course,  these  charges  weie  implicitly  denied 
by  the  leading  journal,  nor  did  it  always 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  philosophic  calm¬ 
ness  in  repelling  the  calumnies  with  which  it 
was  assailed,  lu  general,  however,  its  de¬ 
meanor  was  far  superior  to  that  of  the  Whig 
officials  and  their  underlings,  who  displayed 
a  most  unwarrantable  degree  of  rancor  in 
their  attacks  upon  their  formidable  opponent. 
Mr.  E.  J.  Stanley,  fur  example,  in  addressing 
bis  constituents,  during  the  brief  Peel  Ad¬ 
ministration,  in  the  early  part  of  1835,  charg¬ 
ed  it  with  having  “  disgraced  the  public 
Press  by  the  prostitution  of  its  powers.”  The 
Timet  was  not  content  to  remain  silent  under 
I  so  gross  a  charge,  though  couched  in  a  vague 
j  expression.  In  commenting  upon  the  speech 
I  of  Mr.  Stanley,  it  dared  him  to  say  or  in¬ 
sinuate  that  this  paper  has,  directly  or  in- 
1  directly,  ever  receiv^  one  farthing’s  worth 
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of  wages  or  consideration  for  any  line  it  has 
erer  taken  in  politics,  or  with  ever  so  remote 
a  reference  to  the  opinions  it  has  promulgat¬ 
ed  since  the  dismissal  of  the  Whigs.”  The 
challenge  was  not  accepted  ;  but  the  slander 
was  too  pro6table  for  the  Whig  Opposition 
of  that  day  to  be  abandoned  merely  through 
want  of  evidence.  For  several  years  The 
Timet  was  held  up  to  public  scorn  by  the 
Liberal  press  as  the  incarnation  of  all  that 
was  base  and  sordid ;  and  the  people  of 
England,  believing  the  assertions  of  the  Lib¬ 
eral  press,  revenged  themselves  on  “  the 
apostate  journal,”  by  forswearing  the  perusal 
of  it. 

As  the  distinctive  die  for  newspapers  did 
not  come  into  operation  till  the  end  of  1836, 
we  are  unable  to  give  the  precise  circulation 
of  The  Timet  in  any  year  previous  to  that 
date.  But  uking  that  paper  and  the  Even¬ 
ing  Mail  together,  as  they  appear  in  the  re¬ 
turns,  we  find  very  conclusive  evidence  of  the 
extent  to  which  Mr.  Walter  was  made  to  suf¬ 
fer,  for  having  dared  to  fight  an  up-hill  bat¬ 
tle  against  public  opinion.  During  the  ten 
years  from  1821  to  1831,  the  circ^ation  of 
The  Timet  increased  upwards  of  50  per  cent. 
After  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  it  fell 
considerably,  and  at  one  time  was  even  said 
to  have  sunk  below  the  Morning  Chronicle. 
In  1838-35,  the  three  London  papers  having 
the  highest  circulation  were — The  Times, 
Morning  Herald,  and  Morning  Chronicle, 
the  number  of  stamps  issued  to  these  three 
journals  having  been  as  follows : — 

Thnes.  Ifornin^  Her.  Morniiis  Ckron. 

1833  3,671,491  .  2,602,000  .  1^68,392 

1835  2,744,994  .  2,249,000  .  1,958,500 

Had  the  proprietors  of  The  Tmes  been 
looking  merely  to  the  shop  till,  as  they  are 
charged  with  having  always  done,  they  would 
surely  have  found  out  that  they  were  on  the 
wrong  side  before  they  had  suffered  so  great 
a  blow  as  this  comparison  shows.  If  Mr. 
Haelitt’s  description  of  its  fickleness  had  been 
correct,  now  was  the  time  for  it  to  change 
back  to  its  former  opinions.  **  It  is  valiant, 
swaggering,  insolent,”  says  the  sparkling  es¬ 
sayist,  **  with  a  hundred  thousand  readers  at 
its  heels  *,  but  the  instant  the  rascal  rout  turn 
round  with  the  whiff  and  wind  of  some  fell 
circumstance,  T7te  Timet,  the  renegade,  in¬ 
consistent  Times,  turns  with  them.”  Where 
was  the  proof  of  this  in  1834-5  ?  The  pro¬ 
prietors  of  The  Times  must  have  seen  their 
circulation  diminishing  from  week  to  week. 
“  The  vulgar  hubbub,”  which  they  are  rep¬ 
resented  as  watching  with  sordid,  obsequi¬ 


ous  anxiety,  was  loud  and  angry  in  its  de¬ 
nunciation  of  the  course  which  they  had 
adopted.  Taking  the  vulgar,  mere  shopkeep¬ 
er  view  of  the  matter,  tn^  were  evidently 
on  the  losing  side,  for  the  Tory  Herald  had 
also  been  falling  in  circulation,  while  the 
Liberal  Chronicle  had  gained  considerably. 

Nor  will  it  explain  the  matter  a  whit  more 
satisfactorily,  on  the  vulgar  hypothesis,  to 
assume  that  even  if  the  circulation  did  suffer 
for  a  while,  there  must  have  been  some  com¬ 
pensation  in  an  increase  of  advertisements, 
seeing  that  the  mercantile  and  trading  classes 
tend^  more  to  the  Conservative  than  to  the 
Whig-Radical  side.  Here  also,  however,  the 
stubborn  figures  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns 
refuse  to  accommodate  themselves  to  that 
plausible  view  of  the  question.  Taking  the 
same  three  London  newspapers,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred,  we  find  that  the  fol¬ 
lowing  sums  were  paid  by  each  of  them,  re¬ 
spectively,  fur  Advertisement  Duty,  in  the 
years  1833-5  : — 

Times.  MornuiK  Her.  Morniiis  Ctiraa 

1833  £12,.555  .  i:6,916  .  £2,389 

1835  7,946  .  4,704  .  3,100 

The  reduction  in  the  amount  of  duty  paid 
by  The  Timet  during  these  two  years,  rep- 
res  ents  a  decrease  in  the  nett  income  from 
that  source  of  not  less  than  £20,000  per  an¬ 
num,  in  addition  to  the  loss  sustained  from 
the  diminished  sale  of  newspapers,  which 
must  have  been  very  large,  as  tne  profit  on 
each  copy  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at 
present. 

And  now,  after  looking  into  this  interest¬ 
ing  epoch  in  the  history  of  The  Times,  so  far 
as  it  is  visible  from  the  outside,  it  will  enable 
us  to  understand  the  matter  rather  better  if 
we  take  a  glimpse  behind  the  curtain,  in  or¬ 
der  to  see,  how  the  “  Arch-Apostate”  bears 
himself  in  the  midst  of  all  the  turmoil  and 
opposition  he  had  to  encounter.  Such  a 
glimpse  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  take 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  In  his  “  Life  of 
John  Sterling,” — son  of  “The  Thunderer  of 
Printing-house-square,”  as  our  readers  will 
remember, — after  some  notice  of  Captain 
Sterling  and  his  connection  with  The  Timet, 
“  especially  in  those  years,  1830-43, ”he  gives 
the  following  invaluable  narrative ; — 

*  Connected  with  this  matter,  a  remarkable  note 
has  come  into  my  hands ;  honorable  to  (he  man  I 
am  writing  of,  and,  in  some  sort,  to  another  high¬ 
er  man ;  which,  as  it  may  now  (unhappily  for  us 
all)  be  published  without  scruple,  1  will  not  with¬ 
hold  here.  The  support  by  Edward  Sterling  and 
The  Timet,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  first  Ministry, 
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and  g«nerallj  of  Peel’a  aUtemaMbip,  waa  a  con¬ 
spicuous  fact  in  its  day ;  but  the  return  it  met 
with  from  the  person  chiefly  interested  may  be 
considered  well  worth  recording.  The  following 
letter,  after  meandering  through  I  know  not  what 
intricate  coodniti),  and  consnitations  of  the  mvs- 
tertouB  entity  whose  address  it  bore,  came  to  Ed¬ 
ward  Sterling,  as  the  real  flesb-and-blood  proprie¬ 
tor,  and  has  been  found  among  his  papers.  It  is 
marked,  Pritate: 

“  ‘  (Pn’uate.)  To  the  Editor  or  Timet. 

•  Whitehall,  April  18,  1835. 

** '  Sir, — Having  this  day  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  the  King  the  Seals  of  Office,  I  can, 
without  any  imputation  of  an  interested  motive, 
or  any  impediment  from  scrupulous  feelings  of 
delicacy,  express  my  deep  sense  of  the  powerful 
support  which  that  Government  over  which  I  had 
the  honor  to  preside  received  from  The  Timet 
newspaper. 

If  I  do  not  offer  the  expressions  of  personal 
gratitude,  it  is  because  I  feel  that  such  expressions 
would  do  injustice  to  the  character  of  a  support 
which  was  given  exclusively  on  the  highest  and 
most  independent  grounds  of  public  principle.  I 
can  say  this  with  perfect  truth,  as  I  am  address¬ 
ing  one  whose  person  even  is  unknown  to  me, 
and  who,  during  my  tenure  of  power,  studiously 
avoided  every  species  of  intercourse  which  could 
throw  a  suspicion  upon  the  motives  by  which  he 
was  actuated  I  should,  however,  be  doing  injus¬ 
tice  to  my  own  feelings,  if  I  were  to  retire  from 
office  without  one  word  of  acknowledgment ;  with¬ 
out  at  least  assuring  you  of  the  admiration  with 
which  I  witnessed,  during  the  arduous  contest  in 
which  I  was  engaged,  the  daily  exhibition  of  that 
extraordinary  aUlity  to  which  I  was  indebted  for 
a  support,  Uie  more  valuable  because  it  was  an 
impartial  and  discriminating  support ! 

“  *  I  have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir,  ever  your  most 
obedient  and  faithful  servant,  Robert  Peel.’ 

*•  To  which,  with  due  loftiness  and  diplomatic 
gravity  and  brevity,  there  is  answer,  draft  of  an¬ 
swer,  in  Edward  Sterling’s  hand,  from  the  myste¬ 
rious  entity  so  honored,  in  the  following  terms  : — 

“‘To  THE  Right  Hox.  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Bart.,  ETC. 

‘“Sir — It  gives  me  sincere  satisfaction  to  learn 
from  the  Letter  with  which  yon  have  honored  me, 
bearing  yesterday's  date,  that  you  estimate  so 
highly  the  efforts  which  have  been  made  during 
the  last  five  months  by  The  Timet  newspaper,  to 
support  the  cause  of  rational  and  wholesome 
Government  which  his  Majesty  had  entrusted  to 
your  guidanr.e ;  and  that  you  appreciate  fairly  the 
disinterested  motives  of  regard  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  to  that  alone,  through  which  this  Jour¬ 
nal  has  been  prompted  to  pursue  a  policy  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  that  of  your  Administration.  It  is, 
permit  me  to  say,  by  such  motives  only  that  The 
T\met,  ever  since  1  have  known  it,  has  been  in¬ 
fluence,  whether  in  defence  of  the  Government 
of  tlie  day,  or  in  constitutional-  resistance  to  it ; 
and  indeed  there  exists  no  other  motives  of  action 
fora  Journalist,  compatible  either  with  the  safety  of 


the  Press,  or  with  the  political  morality  of  the 
great  bulk  of  its  readers. 

“  ‘  With  much  respect.  I  have  the  honor  to  be. 
Sir,  &c..  The  Editor  or  ‘  The  Times.* 

“  Of  this  note,  I  do  not  think  there  was  the  least 
whisper  during  Edward  Sterling’slifetime ;  which 
fact  also  one  likes  to  remember  of  him,  so  osten¬ 
tations  and  little  reticent  a  man.  For  the  rest, 
his  loyal  admiration  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, — sanc¬ 
tioned,  and  as  it  were  almost  consecrated  to  bis 
mind,  by  the  great  example  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  whom  he  reverenced  always  with  true 
hero-worship, — was  not  a  journalistic  one,  but  a 
most  intimate  authentic  feeling,  sufficiently  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  very  heart  of  his  mind.  Among  the 
many  opinions  liable  to  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  changes  in  the  course  of  the  year,  this  in  re¬ 
ference  to  Peel  and  Wellington  was  one  which 
never  changed,  but  was  the  same  all  days  and 
hours.  To  which,  equable,  genuine,  and  coming 
still  oftener  to  light  in  those  limes,  there  might 
one  other  be  added,  one  and  hardly  more  !  fixed 
contempt,  not  unmingled  with  detestation,  for 
Daniel  O’Connell.  This  latter  feeling,  we  used 
often  laughingly  to  say,  was  bis  grand  political 
principle,  the  one  firm  centre  where  all  else  went 
revolving  But  internally,  the  other  also  was  deep 
and  constant ;  and  indeed  these  were  properly  his 
two,  centres, — poles  of  the  same  axis,  negative 
and  positive,  the  one  presupposing  the  other. 

“O’Connell  he  had  known  in  young  Dublin 
days ;  and  surely  no  man  could  well  venerate 
another  less !  It  was  his  deliberate,  unalterable 
opinion  of  the  then  Great  O.,  that  good  would 
never  come  of  him ;  that  only  mischief,  and  this 
in  huge  measure,  would  come.  That,  however 
showy  and  adroit  in  rhetoric  and  management,  he 
was  a  man  of  incurable  commonplace  intellect, 
and  of  no  character  but  a  hollow,  blustering,  pn- 
sillanimous,  and  unsound  one;  great  only  in 
maudlin  patriotisms,  in  8peeiositiee,astHcitie8, — in 
the  miserable  gifls  for  becoming  Chief  Demagogot, 
Leader  of  a  deep-sunk  Populace  towards  its  Lands 
of  Promise,  which  trade,  in  any  a^e  or  country, 
and  especially  in  the  Ireland  of  this  age,  our  in¬ 
dignant  friend  regarded  (and  with  reason)  as  an 
extremely  ugly  one  for  a  man.  He  had  himself 
zealously  advocated  Catholic  Emancipation,  and 
was  not  without  bis  Irish  patriotism,  very  different 
from  the  Orange  sort;  but  the  ‘Liberator’  was 
not  admirable  to  him,  and  grew  daily  less  so  loan 
extreme  degree.  Truly,  his  scorn  of  the  said 
Liberator,  now  riding  in  supreme  dominion  on  the 
wings  of  blarney,  devil-ward  of  a  surety  with  the 
Liberated,  all  following  and  huzzaing;  his  fierce 
gusts  of  wrath  and  abhorrence  over  him, — rose 
occasionally  almost  to  the  sublime.  We  laughed 
often  at  these  vehemences ;  and  they  were  pot 
wholly  laughable  ;  there  was  something  very  se¬ 
rious  and  very  true  in  them  !  This  creed  of  Eld- 
ward  Sterling’s  would  not  now  in  either  pole  of 
its  axis,  look  so  strange  as  it  then  did  in  many 
quarters.” 

The  strong  dislike  which  Captain  Sterling 
entertained  towards  “  the  then  great  0,”  as 
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Mr.  Carlyle  calls  him,  was  a  prominent  feature 
in  the  leading  articles  of  'Fhe  Timet  in  those 
years,  provoking,  as  might  naturally  be  ex¬ 
pected,  the  most  furious  invective  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  O’Connell.  Throwing  the  abusive 
part  of  the  discussion  wholly  aside,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  deny  that  The  Timet  generally 
bad  the  best  of  it  in  the  formidable  attacks  it 
made  upon  the  O’Connellism  of  the  Mel¬ 
bourne  Administration.  This  was  what  gall¬ 
ed  the  Ministerial  Press  most  severely.  It  is 
true  that  the  Morning  Chronicle,  which  bad 
become  a  thorough -going  Melbourne  organ 
by  that  time,  laid  great  stress  upon  the  per- 
son.al  abuse  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  but  that  could 
easily  have  been  endured,  had  the  party  not 
felt  ashamed  of  the  extent  to  which  they 
were  indebted  for  support  to  Mr.  O’Connell’s 
devoted  phalanx.  In  the  first  trial  of  strength 
between  the  followers  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  their  opponents,  when  the  new  Parlia¬ 
ment  assembled  in  1835,  it  was  clearly  shown 
*>y  The  Timet  that  the  latter  were  indebted 
for  their  majority  to  the  advocates  of  Repeal. 
On  the  question  of  the  Speakership,  the 
English  and  Scottish  votes  alone  would  have 
left  the  supporters  of  Mr.  Abercromby  in  a 
minority.  For  the  small  majority  which  they 
were  enabled  to  claim,  they  were  indebted  to 
Mr.  O'Connell ;  and  for  that  valuable  service 
he  received  the  most  unbounded  praise  from 
the  Liberal  press.  In  those  days  the  true 
nature  of  the  alliance  between  the  Whigs  and 
Mr.  O'Connell  was  not  so  well  understood  as 
it  is  at  present.  One  of  the  most  unpardon¬ 
able  sins  of  The  Timet,  therefore,  in  the  es¬ 
timation  of  all  ardent  Liberals,  was  its  daring 
to  denounce  the  weakness  and  want  of  prin¬ 
ciple  displayed  by  the  Whig  Administration 
in  the  means  it  took  to  secure  the  votes  and 
goodwill  of  the  Irish  Brigade.  Now  that 
the  influence  of  Mr.  O'Connell  has  utterly 
died  out,  and  that  public  opinion  has  gradu¬ 
ally  come  round  to  the  views  held  all  along 
by  The  Timet,  few  persons  will  believe  that 
party  feeling  could  ever  have  so  far  distorted 
the  real  facts  of  the  case  as  to  represent  that 
journal  as  the  worst  enemy  of  Ireland,  sim¬ 
ply  because  it  exposed  the  dangerous  quack¬ 
ery  of  Mr.  O’Connell,  and  the  mischievous 
weakness  of  a  Government  depending  on  him 
and  his  followers  for  its  existence. 

The  “up-hill  battle”  of  The  77mes  lasted 
several  years  after  1835.  Even  so  late  as 
1838  it  was  made  to  suffer  in  its  pecuniary 
interests  for  not  accommodating  itself  to  the 
popular  cry,  while  the  Morning  Chronicle  was 
rewarded  for  its  support  of  the  Whig  Minis¬ 
try  by  so  great  an  increase  of  circulation  as 
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to  bring  it  within  a  very  short  distance  of  The 
Timet.  That  was  the  second  year  after  the 
reduction  of  the  newspaper  stamp  duty  from 
Z\d.,  to  \d.  Under  the  influence  of  the  re¬ 
duced  price,  the  sale  of  the  Morning  Chron¬ 
icle  rose  rapidly,  while  The  Timet  was  only 
able  to  maintain  its  ground,  ns  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  comparison  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  stamps  consumed  by  the  two  papers 
in  1837-8:— 

Time*.  Morning  CliroBicIc. 

1837  .  .  3,065,000  .  .  .  1,840,000 

1838  .  .  3,065,000  .  .  .  2,750,000 

Had  The  Timet  remained  stationary  for 
another  year,  and  the  Morning  Chronicle 
merely  gained  one-third  of  the  increase  which 
took  place  in  1838,  the  latter  journal  would 
have  been  the  highest  in  the  list  of  London 
newspapers.  But  the  tide  had  now  turned 
in  favor  of  The  Timet.  The  following  year 
witnessed  its  rapid  increase  of  circulation, 
and  the  equally  sudden  fall  of  the  Chronicle. 
From  1835  to  1839  the  weakness  of  the 
Whig  Administration  became  more  and  more 
manifest  every  session ;  but  it  was  not  till 
1839  that  the  perseverance  of  “the  leading 
journal”  began  to  be  rewarded.  In  that 
year  the  circulation  rose  from  3,065,000,  at 
which  point,  as  we  have  seen,  it  had  stood  for 
two  years,  to  4,300,000  ;  while  the  Chronicle 
declined  from  2,750,000  to  2,028,000.  In 
ten  years  later,  1849,  The  Timet  had  risen 
to  11,300,000 — an  increase  of  7,000,000; 
and  by  the  stamp  returns  for  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year,  the  circulation  of  The 
Timet,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  ta¬ 
ble,  has  greatly  increased  since  that  period : 


Return  of  the  Number  of  Newspaper  Stamps 
issued  to  each  of  the  following  London  Newspa¬ 
pers  for  the  first  six  months  of  1855: — 


Times ' 

9,175,788 

Morning  Advertiser  . 

1,034  618 

Daily  News  . 

825.000 

Morning  Herald 

554,000 

Morning  Post 

465,000 

Morning  Chronicle  - 

.  401,500 

Globe 

540,000 

Sun  . 

.  378  000 

Standard 

202,000 

Instead  of  forming  little 

more  than  one- 

fourth  of  the  total  circulation  of  the  London 
Daily  Press,  as  was  the  case  a  few  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  The 
Timet  now  monopolizes  nearly  three-fourths 
of  it.  From  2,744,000  in  1835,  it  has 
mounted  to  18,350,000  in  1855,  supposing 
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the  Utter  half  of  the  jear  to  equal  the  first 
half — an  increase  of  nearly  six  hundred  per 
cent.  A  large  portion  of  this  increase  has 
been  at  the  e.xpen3e  of  the  other  daily  news¬ 
papers,  as  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
London  Daily  Press  has  not  kept  pace  with 
the  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
consumption  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  generally.  During,  the  Ust  thirty 
years,  the  total  circulation  of  the  London 
Daily  Press  has  not  increased  much  more  than 
sixty  per  cent.,  while  the  total  consumption 
of  newspapers  in  Great  Britain  for  the  same 
period,  is  not  less  than  three  hundred  per 
cent,  abore  what  it  was  at  the  former  peri^. 
When  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward 
his  motion  in  favor  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
in  1822,  he  referred  to  the  increased  circula¬ 
tion  of  newspapers  as  an  argument  fur  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage.  There  were  at 
the  time,  he  said,  no  less  than  23,000,000 
newspapers  circulated  anniully  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  was  more  than  double  what 
the  consumption  bad  been  thirty  years  pre¬ 
viously.  Of  these  23,600,000,  the  London 
daily  journals  sold  not  less  than  14,000,000 
or  about  sixt^  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  At 
present,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  sale  of  The 
Titnee,  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Presa  does  not  form  more  than 
twenly-tive  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
newspapers  consumed  annually  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  This  difference  in  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  London  Daily  Press  to  the 
aggregate  circulation,  is  chieffy  owing  to  the 
more  rapid  increase  of  London  and  provin¬ 
cial  weekly  newspapers,  especially  the  latter 
class.  Tne  fact  is  interesting  to  the  politi¬ 
cian  and  the  statesman,  in  so  far  as  it  serves 
to  show  the  strong  Anglo-Saxon  tendency  to 
individualisation,  as  opposed  to  the  Gallic 
love  of  centralization.  We  have  no  means 
of  comparing  the  Paris  and  provincial  circu¬ 
lation  of  newspapers ;  but  it  would  surprise 
us  very  much  to  find  the  French  provincial 
newspapers  forming  anything  like  the  same 
proportion  of  the  aggregate  circulation  as 
they  constitute  in  Great  Britain. 

When  Mr.  Mowbray  Morris,  the  manager 
of  2'he  TifMt,  was  examined  before  the 
lect  Committee  on  Newspaper  Stamps,  he 
was  asked,  among  other  questions,  how  it 
happened  that  The  Timet  was  preferred  to 
other  newspapers,  even  by  the  working- 
classes  ?  His  answer  seems  to  have  been 
dietated  by  modesty  rather  than  common 
sense.  “  The  other  papers,”  said  Mr.  Morris, 
**  in  point  of  tone,  are  perhaps  as  good,  only 
perhaps  The  Timet  has  got  the  ear  of  the 


market;  and  there  is  a  prestige  attached  to 
its  name,  and  they  take  it  in  preference  to 
The  Chronicle,  or  other  daily  papers,  though 
these  papers  are  ju>t  as  good.”  Now,  this 
is  too  modest  by  half,  and  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  explain  the  secret  of  The 
Timet'  success.  Mr.  Morris  talks  of  "  a 
prestige  attached  to  its  name,”  but  of  what 
avail  was  anything  of  that  kind  in  1833-8, 
when  it  was  fighting  its  arduous  battle 
against  O'ConneTlism  and  the  Melbourne 
Government  ?  If  the  manager  of  The 
Timet  had  ever  read  the  address  of  the  late 
Mr.  John  Walter  to  the  electors  of  Berk^hire 
in  1834,  he  would  have  found  a  much  bet¬ 
ter  reason  for  the  preference  which  the 
working-classe#  have  for  that  journal.  In 
that  address,  Mr.  Walter,  after  referring  to 
certain  charges  brought  against  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  his  Reform  principles,  very  shrewdly 
remarked,  that  “  It  is  not  talking  about 
Reform  that  constitutes  a  Reformer,  but  the 
rendering  positive  service  to  those  who,  un¬ 
der  the  old  system,  had  but  few  advocates,  and 
buklittle  means  of  making  their  wants  known. 
This  is  the  capacity  in  which  I  hope  always 
to  show  myself  a  genuine  Reformer.”  This 
was  no  mere  electioneering  clap- trap.  No 
one  who  has  paid  any  attention  to  the  way 
in  which  The  Timet  has  been  conducted, 
apart  from  its  political  character,  can  have 
failed  to  uotice  that  it  pays  more  attention  to 
the  wrongs  and  suffeiings  of  the  unrepre¬ 
sented  portion  of  the  laboring-classes  than 
any  other  paper  in  the  kingdom.  This  has 
always  been  a  feature  in  its  columns,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  this  has  contributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  the  popularity  which  it 
has  so  long  had  among  those  whom  Mr. 
Morris  terms  “  the  common  people.” 

But  the  main  cause  of  the  wonderful  suc¬ 
cess  of  The  Timet,  during  the  last  sixteen 
years — for  it  is  only  since  1839  that  it  has 
risen  so  far  beyond  all  competition — has 
been  its  faithful  adherence  to  the  rule  laid 
down  by  the  late  Mr.  Walter,  of  keeping 
itself  clear  of  all  party  connections.  By 
taking  that  course,  it  not  only  cut  away  all 
chance  of  rising  into  favor  on  a  sudden  popu¬ 
larity  through  the  success  of  this  or  that 
class  of  politicians,  but  exposed  itself  to  much 
obloquy  and  misrepresentation  for  its  alleged 
want  of  principle,  seeing  that  it  advocated 
neither  the  one  side  nor  the  other  of  any 
great  question,  on  mere  party  grounds,  but 
dared  to  “  condemn  any  act  detrimental  to  the 
public  welfare,”  irrespective  of  the  men  who 
formed  the  ministry  of  the  day.  This  was 
the  cause  of  its  being  exposed  to  so  much 
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persecution  from  the  underlings  of  Govern-  j 
ment  in  the  early  part  of  its  career,  and  of 
its  receiving  so  little  credit  or  sympathy  for 
those  sufferings  from  either  the  Whig  or  the 
Tory  parly.  Had  the  “  Gentlemen  of  the 
Press”  at  that  period  been  able  to  rise  above 
trade  considerations,  or  party  feeling,  they 
would  have  admired  the  downright  honesty 
of  Mr.  Walter  in  refusing  even  the  semblance 
of  Government  patronage  in  any  shape ;  and 
the  indomitable  courage  with  which  he 
struggled  against  the  disgraceful  attempts  of 
Ministers  to  destroy  the  property  he  had 
created  by  his  enterprise,  because  he  refu«ed 
to  make  his  paper  a  party  organ.  Had  The 
Times  attached  itself  to  either  side,  it  would 
have  been  safe  from  persecOiion,  as  the  un¬ 
derstanding  which  then  existed  between  the 
leaders  of  the  two  aristocratic  parties  would 
have  prevented  the  infliction  of  such  injus¬ 
tice  as  it  was  made  to  suffer.  It  was  only  in 
the  case  of  a  Pariah  journal,  which  refused  ' 
to  swear  allegiance  to  Pitt  or  Fox,  or  any  of 
their  successors,  that  the  Government  could 
thus  venture  to  act  with  impunity.  How 
thoroughly  the  bias  of  party  feeling  had 
deadened  all  sympathy  among  the  literary 
men  of  that  day  with  the  efforts  made  by 
The  Times  to  defend  the  independence  of 
the  Press,  may  be  seen  from  the  way  in 
which  Mr.  Hazlitt  speaks  of  the  marvellous 
efforts  of  Mr.  Walter  to  obtain  the  earliest 
news  from  the  seat  of  war.  “  The  Timet 
rose  into  notice,”  he  says,  through  its  dili¬ 
gence  and  promptitude  in  furnishing  Conti¬ 
nental  Intelligence,  at  a  time  when  foreign 
news  was  the  most  interesting  commodity.” 
Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  courage  dis¬ 
played  by  the  editor  of  The  Times  in  con¬ 
tending,  single  banded,  against  the  insidious 
efforts  of  Government  to  thwart  his  carefully 
planned  schemes  for  making  that  journal  the 
best  authority  on  foreign  affmrs.  Mr.  Wal¬ 
ter’s  exertions  to  obtain  foreign  intelligence 
were,  as  be  himself  informs  us,  in  the  state¬ 
ment  to  which  we  have  already  referred, 
“  of  a  magnitude  to  create  no  ordinary  anx¬ 
iety  in  his  mind  respecting  their  result ;  yet 
from  the  period  of  the  Sidmouth  Adminb- 
tration.  Government  from  time  to  time  em¬ 
ployed  every  means  in  its  power  to  coun¬ 
teract  his  designs,  and  he  is  indebted  for  bis 
success  only  to  professional  exertion  and  the 
private  friendship  of  persons  unconnected 
with  politics.”  But  what  did  Mr.  Hazlitt 
care  for  all  that?  The  Timet  bad  been  one 
of  the  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  the  god  of  his  idolatry, 
and  bad  even  urged  the  imprisonment  or 


banishment  of  the  dethroned  Emperor. 
Toward  a  journalist  guilty  of  such  crimes  it 
was  impostuble  for  him  to  show  any  sym¬ 
pathy. 

We  make  no  apology  for  having  devoted 
so  much  space  to  the  history  of  a  newspaper 
which  is  now  universally  recognized  as  the 
leading  organ  of  the  public  in  thb  country. 
Some  of  the  causes  which  have  contributed 
to  raise  it.  to  that  proud  eminence  we  have 
endeavored  to  trace.  A  more  powerful  cause, 
perhaps,  than  any  of  those  we  have  indi¬ 
cated,  has  been  the  gradual  dislocation  of 
parties  since  the  accession  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  to  office,  in  1841.  Let  any  one  com¬ 
pare  the  leading  articles  of  the  newspapers 
of  the  present  day  on  the  Russian  war  with- 
those  of  the  Ministerial  and  Opposition  jour- 
nab  during  the  first  twenty  years  of  the 
present  century,  and  he  will  be  struck  with 
the  change  which  has  taken  place.  PaKy 
politicians  who  have  grown  gray  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  either  the  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  arbtocratic  parties  by  whom  all  the 
honors  and  influence  of  office  are  monopo¬ 
lized,  may  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  the 
spirit-stirring  contests  of  which  the  News¬ 
paper  Press  was  made  the  arena — 

“  In  their  hot  youth,  when  George  the  Third  was 
King 

but  if  individuals  have  lost  a  perennial  source 
of  interest  and  excitement  by  the  decline  of 
party  feeling,  and  the  disgraceful  conflicts 
springing  out  of  its  tyrannic^  sway,  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  gained  immensely  by  the  change. 
Speaking  of  the  London  Daily  Press  at  large, 
we  cannot  say  that  it  has  benefited  in  an 
equal  degree.  One  striking  result  of  the 
altered  slate  of  public  feeling  has  been,  the 
decline  of  influence  and  circulation  among 
those  journals  which  indulge  most  in  strong 
parly  feeling.  This  is  placed  beyond  all 
possibility  of  contradiction  by  the  Newspaper 
Stamp  Returns.  On  reference  to  them,  we 
!  find  that  the  Ultra-Tory  Standard  baa  grad¬ 
ually  declined  from  a  circubtionof  1,500,000 
in  1836,  to  one  of  404,000  in  1855  ;  while 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  which,  after  serving 
the  Whigs  too  faithfully  for  half  a  century, 
became  the  organ  of  the  Doctrinaire  Peeliles, 
and  fought  their  battle  with  great  ability 
up  to  a  recent  date,  has  sunk  from  2,750,000 
in  1838,  to  803,000  in  1865.  The  Daily 
Newt,  oa  the  other  band,  which  is  quite  as 
free  from  party  bias  as  Tlu  Timet,  and  much 
more  chivalrous — not  resting  satisfied  with 
being  merely  a  reflex  of  public  opinion — 
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stands  higher  in  the  list  than  all  the  remain¬ 
ing  journals,  irith  the  exception  of  the  Ad- 
vertiser,  which  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its 
larger  circulation  to  the  fact  lliat  it  is  the 
property  of  the  Victuallers’  Association. 

That  The  Times  may  have  been  rewarded 
beyond  its  merits  of  late  years  for  the  per¬ 
secution  it  endured  at  a  former  period,  is  not 
at  all  unlikely.  The  public  are  very  apt  to 
go  to  extremes  in  such  cases.  Making  every 
allowance  for  that  tendency,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  “  leading  journal 
of  Europe”  is  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude 
and  support  of  the  people  of  England,  for 
the  services  it  has  rendered  during  the  last 
two  years,  in  vindicating  the  cause  of  civili¬ 
zation  against  its  direst  enemy.  So  long  as 
there  was  any  chance  of  war  being  averted, 
The  Times  used  its  influence  in  support  of 
Lord  Aberdeen.  For  doing  so,  it  incurred 
much  odium  throughout  the  period  of  nego¬ 
tiation.  Loud  and  angry  were  the  charges  of 
Russian  bribery  and  influence  with  which  it 
was  assailed  by  its  contemporaries,  for  point¬ 
ing  out  the  difficulties  we  must  prepare  to 
encounter  in  going  to  war  with  Russia  for 
Turkish  independence.  No  member  of  the 
Peace  Society  could  have  asked  the  con¬ 
ductors  of  that  journal  to  go  farther  than  it 
did  in  1853,  in  trying  to  persuade  the  people 
of  England  to  consider  well  what  they  were 
about,  before  embarking  in  a  war  against  the 
greatest  military  power  in  Europe.  In  taking 
that  unpopular  course,  it  exhibited  its  usual 
Conservatism.  But,  the  decision  once  made, 
The  Times  has  shown  no  faltering  or  half- 
hearledness  in  its  advocacy  of  the  great  cause 
in  which  the  nation  has  embarked,  or  in  its 
support  of  those  statesmen  who  have  shown 
the  most  resolute  determination  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  vigor.  True  to  its  original 
maxim  of  “  measures,  not  men,”  it  has  be¬ 
come  the  warm  panegyrist  of  Lord  Palmer¬ 
ston,  because  it  finds  him  the  only  one  among 
our  leading  statesmen  who' appears  to  com¬ 
prehend  the  greatness  of  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  and  who  has  shown  him.self  de¬ 
termined  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England.  When  the  Aberdeen  Gov¬ 
ernment  seemed  careless  about  carrying  on 
the  war,  or  blundered  in  the  management  of 
it,  owing  to  the  distraction  of  internal  divis¬ 
ions,  The  Times  gave  eloquent  utterance  to 
the  strong,  united,  national  voice,  and  the 
result  was  the  abscission  of  the  Peace  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Cabinet.  What  might  have  been 
dune  to  betray  the  public  interest  for  Whig 
or  Peelite  purposes,  by  means  of  a  party 
Press,  had  such  an  agency  been  available, 
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may  be  conceived  by  those  who  have  studied 
the  history  of  party  conflicts  in  this  country. 
Fortunately  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  neither 
the  Manchester  nor  the  Oxford  section  of  the 
Peace  party  could  find  an  organ  possessing 
influence  enough  to  give  them  the  slightest 
chance  of  making  parly  feeling  a  substitute 
for  public  opinion,  as  in  the  "good  old 
times.”  Because  Mr.  Laing  is  anxious  for 
peace,  he  complains  that  "  the  country  is 
governed  by  The  Times  newspaper.”  He 
ought  rather  to  say  that  the  Government  is 
governed  by  public  opinion  acting  through 
that  journal.  Those  who  wish  to  change 
the  action  of  the  present  Administration  with 
regard  to  the  war,  ought  first  to  try  what 
they  can  do  in  operating  upon  the  public 
mind.  Till  tl^y  have  done  that  successfully, 
it  is  useless  to  rail  at  the  autocracy  of  The 
Times. 

Indeed  we  are  disposed  to  welcome  a  des¬ 
potism  which  wields  its  power — not  through 
..he  mechanism  of  external  laws,  but  by 
appeals  to  the  judgment  and  feelings  of  the 
people.  We  only  mourn  that  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  this  autocracy  do  not  evince  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  great  and  solemn  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  attach  to  the  exercise  of  such 
a  mighty  influence  as  that  which  is  now  ex¬ 
erted  byTAe  Times.  If,  when  Hungarian 
liberty  was  in  the  balance  against  Austrian 
oppression  and  Russian  bayonets.  The  Times 
had  thrown  the  weight  of  its  advocacy  on 
the  side  of  right,  bow  difTereAt  might  have 
been  the  present  position  of  Europe !  To 
trample  down  human  freedom  on  the  plains 
of  Hungary  was  not  only  in  itself  a  monstrous 
irreparable  wrong,  which  neither  the  Govern¬ 
ment  nor  the  leading  journal  of  England 
ought  to  have  witnessed  without  the  most 
vehement  protestations ;  it  was  also  prepar¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  invasion  of  the  Turkish 
Principalities.  Who  will  venture  to  affirm 
that  if  The  Times  had  spoken  the  right  words 
at  the  right  time — if  it  had  made  use  of  its 
vast  power  to  rouse  the  people  of  England 
to  active  sympathy  with  the  struggling  Hun¬ 
garians  before  it  became  too  late — that  we 
should  not  have  been  saved  from  the  terrible 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  ?  Again, 
how  much  precious  time  has  been  lost, 
how  much  our  energies  have  been  cramped 
and  nullified,  what  sins  of  omission  were 
committed  by  the  Allies  in  Turkey,  and  even 
by  the  Turks  themselves  under  our  influence, 
in  deference  to  Austria!  Austria,  between 
whom  and  ourselves  there  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  politically  speaking,  a  single  bond  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  has  been  courted  and  implored  as 
65 
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though  she  held  the  destinies  of  Europe  in 
her  hands.  If,  instead  of  preaching  up  and 
defending  this  costly  folly,  in  which  our  suc¬ 
cessive  cabinets  have  persisted,  The  Times 
had  from  the  6rst  seen  and  denounced  it, 
Austria  would  not  now  be  secretly  boasting 
the  possession  of  the  Principalities  as  the 
price  of  her  wretched  selhshness  and  perfidy. 
Now  the  great  journal  has  discovered  and 
freely  confesses  its  immense  mistake.  But 
such  mistakes  are  something  more  than  er¬ 
rors  of  judgment;  those  who  commit  them 
have  no  ste^fast  faith  in  truth.  Here,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  is  the  weak  point  in  The  Times  : 
it  too  often  adheres  to  a  short-sighted  expe¬ 
diency,  and  exhibits  a  general  distrust  of  ab¬ 
stract  right  and  the  fundamental  principles 
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of  justice :  and  is,  moreover,  the  reflex 
rather  than  the  originator  of  public  opinion. 
We  are  painfully  sensible  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  combining  in  the  same  journal 
pecuniary  success  and  lofty  morality.  The 
one  is  an  essential  of  existence  ;  it  is  safer  to 
wait  for  the  other  until  its  presence  be  de¬ 
manded  by  the  public  at  large.  But  The 
Times,  with  a  circulation  of  18,000,000  a 
year,  can  well  afford  to  put  aside  ail  ques¬ 
tions  of  temporary  pecuniary  success,  to  be¬ 
come  the  exponent  and  champion  of  princi¬ 
ples  versus  expediency,  to  show  that  expedi¬ 
ency  is  indeed  not  expedient  if  it  does  not 
coincide  with  the  right,  and  to  be  no  longer 
the  mere  reflex  and  echo  of  popular  thought 
and  will,  but  its  source  and  guide. 
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Upwards  of  twenty-three  centuries  ago,  a 
series  of  mounted  couriers  might  be  seen  hast¬ 
ening  at  full  speed  along  the  road  which  led 
from  the  Grecian  Hellespont  to  the  royal 
town  of  Susa.  For  each  day  of  the  journey 
a  fresh  messenger  was  ready,  who,  having  re¬ 
ceived  the  King’s  commands,  started  off,  de¬ 
spite  of  beat  by  day  and  darkness  by  night, 
through  all  weathers,  until  the  capital  was 
reached.  The  last  of  their  number  found  the 
citizens  exulting  over  the  anticipated  capture 
of  Athens,  and  the  city  decked  with  joyful 
garlands  and  sacrifices ;  but  hU  message 
changed  the  scene  into  one  of  mourning  for 
their  countrymen,  and  anxiety  for  their  Mon¬ 
arch.  He  told  of  the  complete  discomfiture 
of  the  Persian  Expedition,  and  the  total  rout 
of  Xerxes  at  the  battle  of  Salamis.  Such 
was  the  event  to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
the  first  historic  mention  of  “  the  Post,” 
which  occurs  in  the  romantic  chapters  of  the 
“  Father  of  History.”  Strange  it  seems  to 
ourselves,  who  are  so  accustomed  to  it«  con¬ 
veniences,  and  would  suffer  so  keenly  from 
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their  interruption,  that  the  Republics  of 
neither  Greece  nor  Rome  appointed  any  such 
means  of  communication  at  home  or  abroad. 
No  established  post,  arriving  at  stated  inter¬ 
vals,  acquainted  Atticus  with  the  news  of 
Rome,  or  with  his  friend  Cicero’s  views  on 
existing  politics ;  and  the  letters  of  the  great 
orator  to  his  intimate  friends,  which  school¬ 
boys  suppose  to  have  descended  for  their 
peculiar  annoyance,  were  either  carried  by 
the  hand  of  an  especial  messenger,  or,  more 
generally,  '•  favoied”  by  a  friend.  Despot¬ 
ism  called  “the  Post”  again  into  exist¬ 
ence  ;  and  we  find  it  mentioned  in  the  Code 
of  Theodosius ;  whilst  the  vast  extent  of 
Charlemagne’s  Empire  required,  and  is  said 
to  have  enjoyed,  its  aid. 

So  short  is  the  ancient  history  of  a  service 
of  which  the  benefits  are  now  so  universally 
experienced.  Even  when  it  existed  at  all,  it 
was  rather  a  public  horse-post  for  messages 
than  a  conveyance  for  letters ;  so  that,  in 
our  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  Post-Office 
is  a  modern  invention.  As  no  department  of 
the  public  service  brings  its  advantages  more 
immediately  before  all  classes  of  society,  we 
propose,  with  the  aid  of  the  small  Blue-Book 
before  us,  to  give  a  rapid  sketch  of  its  past 
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history,  and  an  account  of  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  and  working. 

The  6rst  public  conveyers  of  letters  in 
England  were  the  common  carriers,  who  be¬ 
gan  to  ply  regularly  with  pack-horses  about 
the  time  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  So  early, 
indeed,  as  the  end  of  the  Ofteenth  and  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries,  we  6nd 
“  Haste,  Poste,  Haste,”  on  the  backs  of  pri¬ 
vate  letters ;  and  in  1 548  the  charge  for  post- 
horses  was  6red  hy  statute  at  a  penny  a  mile. 
The  first  establishment  of  a  Letter  Post  by 
Government  was  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
who  set  on  foot  a  Post-Office  for  letters  to 
foreign  countries,  “for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  merchants.”  It  would  seem  that 
foreigners  resident  in  this  country  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  appointing  their  own  Post¬ 
master  ;  and  the  English  accused  them  of 
detaining  their  letters,  and  so  getting  an 
unfair  advantage  of  the  markets. 

The  age  of  the  Stuarts  was  rich  in  monopo¬ 
lies,  and  the  sale  of  offices ;  and  we  accord¬ 
ingly  find  Charles  I.  assigning  the  office  of 
Postmaster  of  Foreign  Posts  in  reversion, 
and  strictly  enjoining  “  that  none  but  his  then 
Foreign  Postmasters  do  hereafter  presume  to 
exercise  any  part  of  that  office.”  The  route 
between  London  and  Paris  was  fixed  in  1636, 
W  convention  between  Charles  I.  and  Louis 
A 11 1.,  byway  of  Dover  and  Calais,  and  thence 
through  Boulogne,  Abbeville,  and  Amiens. 
In  the  same  reign,  the  first  post  for  inland 
letters  was  established. 

“  The  King  issued  a  Proclamation,  in  which  he 
recites  that  up  to  that  time  there  had  been  no  cer¬ 
tain  communication  between  England  and  Scot¬ 
land  :  wherefore  he  now  commands  bis  Postmas¬ 
ter  of  England  for  foreign  parts  to  settle  a  run- 
ning  post  or  two,  to  run  night  and  day  between 
Eldinborough  and  I/ondon,  to  go  thither  and  come 
back  again  in  six  days,  and  to  take  with  them  all 
(uch  letters  as  shall  be  directed  to  any  post-town 
in  or  near  that  road.” 

It  is  at  the  same  time  ordered,  that  bye- 
posts  shall  be  connected  with  many  places 
on  the  main  line,  to  bring  in  and  carry  out 
the  letters  to  and  from  Lincoln,  Hull,  and 
other  towns.  A  similar  post  to  Chester  and 
Holyhead,  and  another  to  Exeter  and  Ply¬ 
mouth,  are  to  be  established  :  and  it  is  prom¬ 
ised  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  like  con¬ 
veyance  shall  be  organized  for  the  Oxford 
and  Bristol  road,  and  also  for  that  leading 
through  Colchester  to  Norwich.  The  rates 
of  postage  are  fixed  at  twopence  the  single 
letter  for  any  distance  under  eighty  miles  ; 
fourpence  up  to  a  hundred  and  forty  miles ; 
sixpence  for  any  longer  distance  in  England  ; 


and  eightpence  to  any  place  in  Scotland.  By 
a  subsequent  Proclamation  of  1637,  it  is  or¬ 
dered  that  no  other  messengers,  nor  foot- 
posts,  shall  carry  any  letters,  but  those  alone 
which  shall  he  employed  by  the  King’s  Post¬ 
master-General,  unless  to  places  which  the 
King’s  Posts  do  not  go,  and  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  common  known  carriers  or  messengers 
particularly  sent  on  purpose,  or  persons  car¬ 
rying  a  letter  for  a  friend.  (Pp.  9,  10.) 

From  this  time,  the  Post-Office  may  be 
considered  to  have  become  one  of  the  settled 
institutions  of  the  country. 

Of  course  the  patriots  loudly  condemned 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  carrying  letters  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Post-Office ;  and  we  may,  with¬ 
out  much  lack  of  charity,  believe  that  its  es¬ 
tablishment  was  as  much  due  to  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  profitable  revenue,  as  to  any  keen 
regard  for  the  public  accommodation. 

Under  the  Commonwealth,  however,  men 
and  master  had  changed  places,  and  its*  for¬ 
mer  opponents  not  only  confirmed  the  postal 
monopoly,  when  subject  to  the  Commons,  but 
promptly  put  a  stop  to  all  attempts  at  its  in¬ 
fringement.  Cromwell  keenly  appreciated 
the  advantages  of  being  made  acquainted 
with  what  was  going  on  in  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  assigned  as  a  motive  for  a  more 
general  system  of  Posts,  “  that  they  will  be 
the  best  means  to  discover  and  prevent  many 
dangerous  and  it^icked  desi^s  against  th6 
Commonwealth.”  At  the  Restoration  this 
enlargement  was  confirmed  ;  and  the  statute, 
12  Car.  II.,  c.  35,  being  the  first  strictly  legal 
authority  for  the  establishment  of  the  Post- 
Office,  has  been  called  its  “  Charter.”  Great 
was  the  opposition  and  loud  the  clamor 
against  William  Dockwra,  who  set  up  a  Penny 
Post  for  the  conveyance  of  letters  and  small 
parcels  about  London  and  its  suburbs  in  1683. 
It  was  alleged  that  the  scheme  had  been 
planned  by  the  Jesuits,  and  that  the  bags 
were  filled  with  Popish  plots.  Despite 
this  calumny,  Dockwra  persevered,  until  his 
success  excited  the  envy  of  the  Government. 
This  was  the  commencement  of  the  London 
District  Post,  of  which  Dockwra  was  subse¬ 
quently  appointed  Comptroller,  and  which, 
until  last  year,  (1854,)  existed  as  a  separate 
department  of  the  General  Post-Office.  No 
wonder  that  constant  complaints  were  made 
against  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Post- 
Office,  and  that,  despite  all  the  royal  procla¬ 
mations  in  its  favor,  its  violation  was  of  con¬ 
stant  occurrence,  when  we  learn  the  way  in 
which  the  service  was  performed  : — 

“  The  riders  who  carried  the  mails  on  horse- 
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back  from  place  to  place,  were  wont  to  carry  let¬ 
ters  and  bring  answers  for  a  hire,  which  assured¬ 
ly  never  profited  either  the  farmers  (of  the  reve¬ 
nue)  or  the  Crown.  The  Surveyor,  who  made  a 
journey  yearly  to  every  Postmaster  in  England, 
says  on  this  bead  :  ‘  At  Salisbury  found  the  post¬ 
boys  to  have  carried  on  vile  practices  in  taking 
the  bye-letters,  delivering  them  in  this  city,  and 
take  back  the  answers,  especially  the  Andover 
riders.  Between  the  14th  and  15th  instant,  found 
on  Richard  Keut,  one  of  the  Andover  riders,  five 
bye-letters,  all  for  this  cittye.  Upon  examination 
of  the  fellow,  he  confessed  that  he  bad  made  it  a 
practice,  and  persisted  to  continue  in  it,  saying 
he  had  nne  wages  from  his  master.  I  took  the 
fellow  before  the  Magistrate,  proved  the  facts,  and, 
as  the  fellow  could  not  get  bail,  [he]  was  commit¬ 
ted  :  but  pleading  to  have  no  friendis  nor  money, 
desired  [as]  a  punishment  to  be  whipped,  and  ac-  j 
cordingly  he  was  to  the  purpose.  Wrote  the  case 
to  Anoover,  and  ordered  that  the  fellow  should  be 
discharged,  but  no  regard  was  had  thereto ;  but 
the  next  day  the  same  rider  came  post,  run  about 
the  cittye  for  letters,  and  was  insolent.  The 
secohd  time  the  said  Richard  Kent  came  poet 
with  two  gentlemen,  made  it  his  business  to  take 
up  letters;  the  fellow,  instead  of  returning  to^ 
Andover,  gets  two  idle  fellows,  and  rides  away 
with  three  horses,  which  was  a  return  for  his 
master’s  not  obeying  instructions,  as  he  ought  not 
to  have  been  suffered  to  ride  after  the  said  facts 
was  proved  against  him.’ 

“  There  is  a  spice  of  malice  in  our  Surveyor, 
but  bis  book  is  throughout  both  amusing  and  in¬ 
structive.  He  complains  bitterly  that  the  *  gentry 
doe  give  much  money  to  the  aiders,  whereby  they 
be  very  subject  to  get  into  liquor,  which  stopes 
the  males.’  That  it  did  not  take  much  to  ‘  stope 
the  males,’  we  may  gather  from  the  fact,  that 
when  Mr.  Harley  (Lord  Oxford)  complained  that 
an  express  to  him  had  been  delayed,  the  Post- 
masters-General  replied,  that  it  ‘had  traveled  135 
miles  in  36  hours,  tehich  itik«  uttuil  rate  of  ex- 
presses.’  ” 

Even  the  Crown  couriers  were  with  diffi¬ 
culty  prevented  from  delaying  on  the  road  ; 
and  it  was  customary  for  each  Postmaster  to 
endorse  on  the  dispatch  the  hour  of  its  arri- 
ral  at  his  post-house,  to  have  some  check 
upon  the  bearer’s  loitering  propensities.  Nor 
were  the  foreign  letters  better  cared  for.  Whilst 
French  privateers  scoured  the  seas,  the  pack¬ 
ets  from  Dover,  Harwich  and  Falmouth,  were 
badly  built,  and  ill-suited  to  the  service.  The 
art  of  mUbuilding  ships  with  the  public 
money  is  not,  it  would  appear,  confined  to 
our  own  times ;  for  the  Postmasters- General — 

“  Resolve  to  build  swift  packet-boats  that  shall 
escape  the  enemy ;  but  build  them  so  low  in  the 
water,  that  shortly  afterwards  ‘  we  doe  find  that 
in  blowing  weather  they  ttke  in  so  much  water, 
that  the  men  are  constantly  wet  all  through,  and 
can  noe  ways  goe  below  to  change  themselves, 
being  obliged  to  keep  the  hatches  shut  to  save  the 


vessels  from  sinking:  which  is  such  a  discour¬ 
agement  of  the  sailors,  that  it  will  be  of  the  great¬ 
est  difliculty  to  get  any  to  endure  such  hardships 
in  the  winter  weather.’  ” — Page  67. 

In  some  other  respects,  however,  a  better 
provision  was  made  for  these  unfortunate 
sailors.  Each  packet  carried  a  surgeon  on 
board  ;  and  the  Rev.  Hippolite  Luzany,  Min¬ 
ister  at  Harwich,  was  paid  a  salary  for  at¬ 
tending  to  them  when  onshore,  and  for  “do¬ 
ing  their  offices  of  birth,  marriage  and  burial 
whilst  a  code,  drawn  up  with  the  nicest  dis¬ 
crimination,  assigned  smart-money  for  injuries 
received  in  the  service. 

The  following  list,  selected  by  Mr.  Jenda- 
maer,  the  Chief  Examiner,  from  the  Agent’s 
Letter-Book,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  con¬ 
signments  with  which  the  Postmasters  were 
troubled  during  the  war,  and  for  whose  safe 
delivery  they  were  held  responsible: — 

“  ‘  Imprimis. — Fifteen  couple  of  hounds  going 
to  the  King  of  the  Romans  with  a  free  pass. 

“  ‘  Item. — Some  parcels  of  cloth  fur  the  clothing 
Colonels  in  my  Lord  North’s  and  my  Ijord  Grey’s 
regiments. 

“‘/tfm. — Two  maid  servants  going  as  laun¬ 
dresses  to  my  Ijord  Ambassador  Methuen. 

“•  J/em. — Dr.  Crichton,  carrying  with  him  a 
cow  and  divers  other  necessaries. 

“  ‘  Item  — Three  suits  of  cloaths  for  some  noble¬ 
man’s  lady  at  the  Court  of  Portugal. 

''‘•Item. — A  box  containing  three  pounds  of 
tea,  sent  as  a  present  by  my  Lady  Arlington  to 
the  Queen  Dowager  of  England  at  Lisbon. 

“  ‘  Item. — Eleven  couple  of  hounds  for  Major- 
General  Hompesch. 

"'Item. — A  case  of  knives  and  forks  for  Mr. 
Stepney,  Her  Majesty’s  Envoy  to  the  King  of  Hol¬ 
land. 

“  ‘  Item. — One  little  parcel  of  lace,  to  be  made 
use  of  in  cloathing  Duke  Schomberg’s  regiment. 

Two  bales  of  stockings  for  the  use 
of  the  Ambassador  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal. 

“  ‘  Item — A  box  of  medicines  for  my  Lord  Gal¬ 
way  in  Portugal. 

“  ‘  Item. — A  deal  ease,  with  four  flitches  of  ba¬ 
con,  for  Mr.  Tennington,  of  Rotterdam.’ 

“  Really,  with  all'  these  cares  upon  tliem,  and 
what  with  scolding  an  agent  once,  because  ‘  he 
had  not  provided  a  sufficiency  of  pork  and  beef 
for  the  Prince;*  again,  because  '  he  had  bought 
powder  at  Falmouth,  that  would  have  been  so 
ranch  cheaper  in  London  ;’  again,  because  ‘  he 
had  stirred  up  a  mutiny  between  a  Captain  and 
bis  men,  whicii  was  nniuiDdsome  conduct  in  him ;’ 
again,  becansa  he  has  not  ordered  the  ‘  Dolphin  ’ 
to  sail,  though  the  wind  is  marked  westerlv  in  the 
wind  journals,  whereat  the  Postmasters-General 
‘admire;’  what  with  bringing  Captain  Clies  to 
trial,  ‘for  that  he  had  spoken  words  reflecting  on 
the  Royal  Family,  which  the  Postmasters-General 
took  particniar  unkind  of  him ;  ’  and  reprimanding 
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mother  for  '  breaking  open  the  portmanteau  of  | 
Mods.  Raoul,  (a  gentleman  passenger,)  and  spoil-  i 
ing  him  of  a  parcel  of  snuff;’  what  with  ‘  purchas¬ 
ing  new  vessels,  stores,  and  provisions,  and  or¬ 
dering  the  old  ones  to  be  sold  by  inch  of  candle  ;  ’ — 
with  all  these  cares,  one  sees  that  our  Postmas- 
tsra-General  had  enough  to  do.” — Blue  Book,  pp. 
58,  69. 

With  such  a  system  we  are  prepared  to 
find  that  the  Post-Office  yielded  but  a  small 
profit.  The  different  branches  into  which  the 
service  was  divided,  of  foreign,  inland,  cross, 
and  district  posts,  the  revenues  of  which  were 
to  be  paid  to  different  quarters,  tended  greatly 
to  the  confusion  of  the  accounts.  The  Depu¬ 
ties,  or  local  Postmasters,  were  wont,  in 
doubtful  cases,  to  escheat  the  postage  to  their 
own  use,  "  as  being  fearful  of  injuring  either 
party,  by  giving  it  to  one  or  the  other.”  So 
that,  whilst  the  total  income  for  1687  was  up¬ 
wards  of  £94,644,  what  is  now  called  the 
“net  produce”  was  only  £76,192, — a  sum 
not  equal  to  that  now  derived  in  one  year  from 
the  commission  on  money -orders,  or  to  the 

E resent  net  produce  of  the  single  town  of 
liverpool: — 

“  One  little  bit  of  detail  of  the  Inland  Expendi¬ 
ture  of  this  jear  (the  year  before  the  Revdution 
which  placed  William  of  Orange  on  the  tbrofie), 
is  vouehsafed  to  us : — 

**'  Paid  to  Edward  Lock,  of  Hounslow,  for  a 
man  to  deliver  letters  at  the  camp,  £4.’ 

“  When  we  consider  for  what  purpose  the  camp 
lay  at  Hounslow,  how  many  plotters  itcontainea, 
how  great  an  issue  hung  on  the  loyalty  of  its  in¬ 
mates,  and  how  deeply  interasted  these  inmates 
were  in  the  result  of  the  struggles  going  on  around 
them,  we  may  feel  sure  Uiat  a  man  has  seldom 
carried  for  £4  per  annum  a  load  of  letters  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  those  which  fell  to  the  charge  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Link’s  agent.” — Page  54. 

Two  other  principal  reforms  may  be  noticed 
before  the  introduction  of  the  penny  rate  of 
postage.  The  first  was  the  adoption  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  system  of  cross  posts,  by  Ralph  Allen,  in 
1720.  He  obtained  a  lease  of  them  from  the 
Government,  with  a  view  to  their  extension, 
and,  in  consequence  of  his  alterations,  realized 


an  annual  profit  of  £12,000;  which  he  lived 
to  enjoy  for  forty-four  years,  and  which  he 
spent  in  hospitality,  and  in  works  of  charity. 
The  other,  and  still  more  important,  reform 
was  effected  by  Mr.  Palmer,  in  1784.  Ob¬ 
serving  that  when  the  tradesmen  of  Bath 
(where  he  resided)  were  particularly  anxious 
about  the  speed  and  safety  of  a  letter,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  sending  it  by  the  coach, 
he  proposed  that  the  mails  generally  should 
be  carried  by  the  passenger  coaches,  that 
they  should  be  under  the  protection  of  trusty 
guards,  and  that  they  should  be  so  timed  as 
to  arrive  in  London,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
the  same  hour.  After  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion,  bis  plans  were  carried  out,  and  an  im¬ 
mediate  increase  of  speed,  from  three  and  a 
half  to  six  miles  an  hour,  was  the  result. 
This  rate  was  further  accelerated,  when  Mac¬ 
adam’s  mode  of  road-making  became  general, 
until  the  mail-coaches  of  this  country,  travel¬ 
ling  at  the  average  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
including  stoppages,  became  the  boast  of  our 
countrymen  and  the  admiration  of  foreigners. 

It  is  time  we  began  to  speak  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  state  of  things,  which  may  be  considered 
to  date  from  the  year  1840,  when  the  penny 
rate  was.  first  carried  into  effect.  The  immedi¬ 
ate  increase  in  the  number  of  chargeable  let¬ 
ters  was  prodigious ;  rising  from  76,000,000  in 
1839,  to  nearly  189,000,000  in  1840 ;  and 
this  last  account  is  but  little  more  than  a 
third  part  of  the  number  to  which  they  have 
now  attained.  This  enormous  stream  of  circu¬ 
lation  is  kept  in  motion  by  means  of  “  rail¬ 
ways,  mail-coaches,  stage-coaches,  steam¬ 
boats,  omnibuses,  mail-carts,  and  mounted 
and  foot  messengers,”  by  whose  aid  packets 
are  dispatched  and  received  daily  in  almost 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  in  the  most 
import^t  towns  twice  a  day,  or  oftener. 

We  proceed  to  describe  the  work  done  by 
the  Post-Office  in  1854.  The  number  of 
chargeable  letters  delivered  in  that  year  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Bcotland,  was  443,- 
OOO  ;  the  proportion  belonging  to  each  coun¬ 
try  being  exhibited  in  the  following  table : 


Iv  I  Increase  p  .|  of  Letters  to 

iNumber  in  1854  W  on  num  Population. 


Scotland 


368,000,000 

41,000,000 

44,000,000 

448,000,000 


About  8f  I  About  19  to  each  person 


1 
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This  is  an  increase  of  more  iban  23,500,000 
orer  the  total  number  of  cbar$;eable  letters  in 
1853.  Added  to  this,  53,000.000  newspa¬ 
pers  passed  through  the  London  Office  alone  ; 
besides  those  which  were  transmitted  through 
the  post  in  other  parts  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  which  may  at  a  moderate  compu¬ 
tation  be  taken  at  12,000,000  more  whilst 
of  book  packages  no  less  than  375,000  passed 
through  the  London  Office. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  average  weight  of 
inland  letters  is  about  a  third  of  an  ounce 
each  ;  that  of  a  newspaper,  three  ounces  and 
a  half ;  and  the  book  parcels  are  reckoned  to 
have  weighed  each  ten  ounces.  The  Post- 
Office  must  therefore  have  conveyed  no  less 
than  23,645,440  lbs.’  weight  of  letters,  news¬ 
papers,  and  books  in  the  course  of  the  past 
year.  Exclusive  of  conveyance  by  steam- 
vessels  and  boats,  and  not  counting  the  walks 
of  letter-carriers  and  rural  messengers,  the 
whole  distance  over  which  the  mails  are  now 
carried  within  the  United  Kingdom  is  nearly 
57,000  miles  per  day,  or  upwards  of  20,000,- 
000  of  miles  in  a  year. 

As  the  inland  letters,  including  official  cor¬ 
respondence,  averaged  a  third  of  an  ounce, 
they  may  fairly  be  reckoned,  including  the 
envelopes,  at  a  full-sized  sheet  of  letter  paper 
each.  If  these  sheets  were  spread  out  side 
by  side,  they  would  cover  8,898  acres,  or  1 1 1 
square  miles;  and  if  arranged  in  a  line  12 
yards  wide,  they  would  stretch  for  8,898 
miles ;  so  that  they  would  extend  from  Cape 
Horn  to  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  would  cross 
all  Central  America,  from  south-east  to  north¬ 
west,  to  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  and 
then,  rising  through  the  United  States  and 
Canada  to  the  boundary  of  North  America, 
would  thus  traverse  the  whole  of  the  West¬ 


ern  hemisphere,  and  still  have  a  trail  of  500 
miles  left  to  cross  the  island  of  Newfound¬ 
land.  If,  instead  of  being  thus  arranged  in 
a  line,  our  letters  were  laid  one  upon  an¬ 
other,  although  they  were  no  thicker  than  an 
ordinary  sheet  of  paper  once  folded,  they 
would  form  upwards  of  3,500  columns  as 
high  as  the  Monument. 

But,  vast  as  these  numbers  appear,  far 
greater  results  may  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  proportion  of  letters  to  the  population 
of  England,  in  1854,  was  about  nineteen  to 
each  person.  But  this  is  much  below  the 
proportion  in  the  metropolis,  where  the  great¬ 
est  facilities  are  already  existing  ;  and  as  ex¬ 
tensions  and  improvements  are  made  in  the 
rural  districts,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  great 
addition  to  the  total  number.  We  shall 
speak  presently  of  the  extensions  made  last 
year ;  but  in  support  of  these  remarks,  we 
may  observe  that  about  103,000,000,  or  near¬ 
ly  one  quarter  of  the  letters  delivered  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  were  delivered  in  London 
and  its  suburbs ;  so  that  the  average  for  the 
London  district,  taking  the  population  at 
2,500,000,  rises  from  about  nineteen  to  forty 
each  person. 

The  business  done  in  the  Money-Order  Of¬ 
fice  exhibits  a  like  increase  on  the  amounts 
of  former  years.  This  branch  originated  in 
1792  ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  high  rates 
of  commission,  it  was  comparatively  little 
used,  and  even  in  1841,  the  year  after  the 
reduction  of  the  commission  to  3d.  and  6d. 
for  sums  not  exceeding  £2  and  £5  respective¬ 
ly,  the  total  amount  of  the  money-orders  is¬ 
sued  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  less  than 
£961,000.  The  following  table  shows  the 
numbers  of  money-orders  issued  in  1854,  with 
other  particulars : — 


No.  of  Money 
Orders  issued. 

Amount. 

Profit  after 
deducting 
Expenses. 

Proportion  of 
Money-Orders  issued 
to  Population. 

1 

1  England  ) 
|<k  Wales.  ) 
Ireland  .... 

•Scotland  .... 

1 

4,621,296 

409,625 

435,323 

£  s.  d. 

8,957,135  16  1 

690,809  4  7 
814,466  15  8 

£ 

16,658 

loss  790 
670 

1  to  about  4  persons. 

1  “  15 

1  »  7  o 

:  United  ) 
iKingdom  ) 

5,466,244 

10,462,411  16  4 

16,538 

1  “  6  “ 

In  comparing  the  amount  for  which  money- 
orders  were  issued,  with  the  sum  which  is 
returned  as  having  been  paid,  we  find  that 
nearly  ten  thousand  pounds  remained  un¬ 
claimed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  It  seems 
extraordinary  that  so  large  an  amount  should 


be  wanting  owners  ;  but  the  following  quota¬ 
tion  from  Mr.  Dickens’s  “  Household  Words” 
will  show  that  even  this  small  sum  gives  very 
little  idea  of  the  carelessness  of  the  public  : — 
“Upon  an  average  three  hundred  letters  per 
day  puss  through  the  General  Post-Office  totally 
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nnfaatened,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  use  of 
what  stationers  are  pleased  to  call  *  adhesive  en¬ 
velopes  *  Many  are  virgin  ones,  without  either 
seal  or  direction ;  and  not  a  few  contain  money. 

In  Sir  F.  Freeling’s  time  the  sum  of  £6,000  in 
bank-notea  was  found  in  a  *  blank.’  It  waa  not  till 
after  some  trouble  that  the  sender  waa  traced,  and 
the  cash  restored  to  him.  Not  long  since,  an 
humble  Poetmiatresa  of  an  obscure  Welsh  town, 
unable  to  decipher  the  address  on  a  letter,  per¬ 
ceived,  on  examining  it,  the  folds  of  several  bank- 
notea  protruding  from  a  tom  edge  of  the  envelope. 
She  securely  enclosed  it  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Poat-Oflice  in  St.  Martin’a-le-6rand,  whio  found 
the  contents  to  be  £1,500,  and  the  superscription 
too  much  even  for  the  hieroglyphic  powers  of  the 
'blind  clerk.’  Eventually  the  enclosures  found 
their  true  destination. 

**  It  is  estimated  that  there  lies,  from  time  to 
time,  in  the  Dead-Letter  Office,  undergoing  the 

f process  of  finding  owners,  some  £l  1,000,  annual- 
y,  in  cash  alone.  In  July,  1847,  for  instance, 
only  a  two  months’  accumulation,  the  post-haste 
of  4,658  letters,  all  containing  property,  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  bad  superscriptions  of  the  writers. 
There  were  bank-notes  in  them  of  the  value  of 
£1,010,  and  money-orders  for  £407  I'Ji.  But 
most  of  these  ill-directed  letters  contained  coin  in 
small  sums,  amounting  to  £310  9s.  7(/.  On  the 
17th  of  July,  1847,  there  were  lying  in  the  Dead- 
Letter  Office  bills  of  exchange  for  the  immense 
sum  of  £40,410  5s.  7d.” — Vol.  i.,  p.  10. 

The  Money-Order  Office  is  now  one  of  the 
most  profltable  departments  of  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice,  as  the  actual  profit  resulting  from  it 
rises  very  rapidly  with  an  increase  of  the 
sums  which  are  paid  into  it.  For  whilst,  in 
1850,  the  profit  upon  £8,494,498  10s.  7d. 
was  only  £3,236,  the  profit,  in  1854,  upon 
£10,462,411  16s.  4d.  was  as  much  as  £16,- 
538  ;  so  that,  although  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  money-orders  from  1850  to  1854 
was  but  21 J  per  cent.,  the  increase  of  profit 
derived  in  1854  was  500  per  cent,  over  that 
obtained  in  1850. 

We  puss  from  the  Income  of  this  branch 
to  some  account  of  the  General  Revenue  and 
Expenditure,  as  given  in  the  Report.  We 
must  remark  that  the  statements  under  this 
head  do  not  profess  to  be  strictly  accurate, 
as  the  receipts  are  partly  the  result  of  es¬ 
timate,  "  although  it  is  believed  that  any  er¬ 
ror  which  may  exist  is  so  slight  as  to  be 
scarcely  appreciable.”  Under  the  head  of 
"  Expenditure,”  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  as¬ 
certain  the  exact  cost  of  our  postal  system, 
inasmuch  as  the  packet  service  is  mainly  un¬ 
der  the  superintendence  of  the  Admiralty  ; 
and  as  the  contracts  are  framed  with  a  view 
to  the  performance  of  duties  fur  that  Board, 
the  payments  which  they  make  are  not  in¬ 
clude.  Against  this  must  be  placed  the 


charge  for  transmission  of  newspapers,  which 
is  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  Stamp- Office. 
In  1854,  the  Gross  Revenue  was  as  follows : — 

£ 

I.«tteni,  Book  Packets,  6lc..  .  .  .  2,597,700 

Commission  on  Money -Orders  .  .  91,300 

Total  .  .  .  £2,689,000 


being  an  increase  of  nearly  £98,000,  or  about 
4  per  cent.,  on  the  gross  receipts  of  1853. 

EXFEKDITVRE. 


£ 


Salaries,  Pensions,  &c. 

.  730,000 

Buildings  .... 

Conveyance  of  Mails : 

.  23,000 

By  Railways 

.  364,000 

“  Coaches,  Carts,  &.c. 

.  162,000 

“  Packets 

.  17,000 

Miscellaneous 

.  117,000 

Total  . 

£1,413,000 

being  an  increase  of  about  £39 

,000,  or  near- 

ly  3  per  cent.,  on  the  expenditure  of  1853. 

The  Total  Net  Revenue,  therefore,  was 
£1,276,000;  which  is  an  increase  of  about 
£58,000,  or  nearly  5  percent.,  on  the  net  rev¬ 
enue  of  1853. 

Hard  work  and  bad  pay  used  to  be  thought 
the  lot  of  all,  save  a  few  superior  officials, 
who  were  engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  service.  The  quotations  given  by  Mr. 
Scudamore  show  that  the  Deputies  in  "  the 
good  old  times”  used  to  grumble  sorely 
about  the  lowness  of  their  salaries,  and  were 
constantly  presenting  various  excuses  for  the 
non-payment  of  arrears.  “  Indeed,  to  be  in 
arrear  was  the  normal  condition  of  Deputy 
Postmasters.”  Whilst  the  Deputies  starved, 
some  in  the  Inland  Office  fared  much  more 
sumptuously : — 

"There  was  an  ‘Alphabet  Keeper,’  who  had 
£40  a  year  for  instructing  young  officers ;  but  not, 
it  is  to  be  presumed,  for  teaching  them  their  alpha¬ 
bet.  Then  there  was  Thomas  Hornsby,  who  had 
£20  fer  annum  as  watchman,  and  £80  per  an¬ 
num  for  lighting  fourteen  lamps,  which  must 
sorely  have  been  very  difficult  to  ligh>,  as  a  man 
might  well  undertake  even  to  light  iMrteen  lamps, 
and  find  the  material  into  the  twgain  for  £80  per 
annum.” 

The  man  who  hoisted  the  colors  from 
March,  1761,  to  June,  1764,  bad  £6  7«. 
Drink  and  feast  money  to  the  clerks  was  al¬ 
lowed,  amounting  to  £100  a  year ;  and  Mr. 
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Henry  Porter  bad  £50  per  annum  for  taking 
care  of  the  candles. 

Those  times  have  passed  away  from  Her 
Majesty’s  servants  of  the  Post-Office  :  but  in 
this  department,  at  any  rate,  they  have  not 
been  succeeded  by  either  incompetent  or  in¬ 
dolent  officers.  Before  the  admission  of  any 
person,  a  Report  is  required  respecting  his 
age,  health,  character,  and  acquirements ; 
whilst  all  applicants  for  appointments  in  the 
London  Office  are  subjected  to  an  examina¬ 
tion.  These  arrangements  for  securing  com¬ 
petent  officers  are  much  assisted  by  a  recent 
regulation,  which  provides  that  "  provincial 
Postmastersbips,  of  which  the  salary  is  not  less 
than  XI 75,  will  henceforward  be  conferred 
upon  meritorious  officers  of  the  department, 
and  not  upon  strangers  and  by  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  general  principle,  "  that  every 
superior  appointment  is  to  be  611ed,  as  far  as 
possible,  by  promotion  from  below,  and  that 
regard  will  be  bad  to  no  other  claims  than 
those  of  meritorious  conduct  and  proved 
good  service.” 

Whilst,  however,  these  very  desirable  al¬ 
terations  are  being  made  to  improve  the 
position  and  prospects  of  the  officers,  we  6nd 
that  changes  of  no  less  importance  are  in  the 
course  of  being  carried  out  in  the  internal 
economy,  to  increase  its  efficiency.  These 
have  been  mainly  effected  in  the  departments 
cff  the  Receiver  and  Accountant-General,  and 
of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Money-Order  Of¬ 
fice  ;  and  the  Report  bears  ample  witness  to 
the  readiness  with  which  both  Superintend¬ 
ents  and  Clerks  submitted  to  the  extra  labor 
and  attendance  which  these  improvements 
involved.  The  Receiver  and  Accountant- 
General’s  Offices  have  been  amalgamated  at 
a  great  saving  of  expense  and  labor  ;  whilst, 
in  startling  distinction  from  the  old  system  of 
arrears.  Postmasters  are  now  required  to  de¬ 
liver  teetkly  accounts.  The  Chief  Examiner 
has  given  so  clear  a  description  of  these 
changes,  and  one  which  shows  us  so  much  of 
the  inner  working  of  our  subject,  that  we 
quote  it  at  length : 

*'  When  it  is  considered  that,  under  the  old  sys¬ 
tem,  each  Postmaster’s  account  was  rendered  to 
to  him  quarter  by  quarter,  and  usually  three 
months  in  arrear  of  the  quarter  for  which  it  was 
rendered ;  that  at  any  intermediate  period  the 
condition  of  a  Postmaster’s  account  could  only  be 
estimated,  and  that  too  with  the  greatest  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  risk  of  error ;  that  each  Postmaster 
was  credited  quarterly  with  a  gross  sum  fur  sal¬ 
aries,  wages,  and  allowances,  and  that  no  vouch¬ 
ers  for  the  proper  disbursement  of  that  sum  were 
demanded  of  him,  so  that,  in  fact,  (as  was  after¬ 
wards  proved,)  many  Postmasters  received  credit 
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for  sums  which  they  did  not  distribute,  and  were 
indeed  themselves  at  times  unconscious  of  the 
wrong  so  done  to  the  revenue :  and  when,  finally, 
it  is  remembered  that  this  dilaloriness  in  the  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  accounts  to  the  Postmasters,  whilst 
it  left  them  always  ignorant  of  the  real  state  of 
their  affairs,  entailed  a  corresponding  dilatoriness 
in  the  rendering  of  their  balances,  whereby  not 
only  many  of  them  may  have  been  tempted  to  nee 
the  public  money,  but  also  a  much  larger  capital 
was  required  for  carrying  on  the  business  of  the 
Post-Office; — when  all  these  things  are  taken  In¬ 
to  account,  and  when  on  tl»e  other  hand  we  con¬ 
sider  the  r»ew  system,  by  which  each  Postmaster 
renders  his  account  week  by  week,  with  all  its 
proper  vouchers  for  every  receipt  and  every  pay¬ 
ment,  and  showing  the  revenue  left  in  his  hands 
at  the  close  of  each  week  to  be  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  sum,  it  will  be  allowed,  I  think,  that  few 
Government  offices  have  witnessed  a  change  so 
great  or  so  beneficial. 

“  Every  week  there  are  received  in  your  Office 
the  accounts  of  565  Postmasters  and  526  Re¬ 
ceivers,  and  these  1,091  accounts  are  all  exam¬ 
ined  and  adjusted  within  the  week  in  which  they 
arrive ;  in  one  week,  also,  they  are  all  entered  in 
the  Bookkeeper’s  Office.  The  examination  of  the 
Postmasters’  accounts  for  one  week  entails  the 
inspecting  of  80,000  letter  bills  and  5,500  receipts 
for  various  disbursements:  but  when  the  accounts 
fur  the  last  week  in  the  quarter  are  examined, 
there  are  upwards  of  1 2,000  receipts  for  payments 
made. 

“  The  examination  of  these  accounts  is  per¬ 
formed  by  ten  of  your  officers,  who  have  each  66 
accounts,  8,000  letter-bills,  and  550  nr,  at  the  end 
of  the  quarter,  1,200  receipts  to  inspect.  I  should 
not  be  treating  these  ten  officers  fairly,  if  I  did 
not  remind  you,  that  I  have  seen  thirty  officers 
employed  in  the  same  duty,  or,  rather,  a  similar 
duty,  flailing  short  of  the  present  duty  by  several 
items  of  work  which  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  impose. 

“  It  is  but  fair  to  add,  too,  that  the  entry  of  these 
1,091  weekly  accounts  in  the  Abstract  Ledgers  is 
effected  by  three  officers  of  the  Bookkeeper’s 
branch ;  whereas,  (and  I  say  it  without  the  least 
desire  to  disparage  those  by  whom  the  duty  was 
formerly  dune,)  I  have  seen  6ve  officers  engaged 
on  it  during  the  official  hours,  with  the  assistance 
of  eight  other  officers  for  two  hours  per  diem, 

“  1  now  proceed  to  those  branches  of  duty  in 
which,  heretofore,  there  was  a  double  action  of 
the  Receiver-General  and  the  Accountant-Gene¬ 
ral,  and  in  which  very  important  improvements 
have  been  effected. 

“  The  examination  of  accounts,  and  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  the  salary  bills  and  payment  warrants 
generally,  which  formerly  gave  employment  to 
two  officers  in  the  Secretary’s  department,  three 
in  the  Accountant's-General’a Office,  and  one  in  the 
Receiver-General’s  Office,  do  not  now  give  full  em¬ 
ployment  to  three  officers  in  my  branch  of  your 
department ;  one  of  the  three  being  rarely  so  em¬ 
ployed,  save  on  the  periodical  payment  of  sala¬ 
ries. 

“  The  distribntion  of  postage-stamps  to  Post¬ 
masters  and  Letter-Receivers  formerly  gave  em- 
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plojmrnt  to  one  officer  in  the  Secretary’s  depart¬ 
ment,  one  in  the  London  District  Office,  one  in  the 
Accountant-General’s  Office,  and  two  in  the  Re¬ 
ceiver-General’s  Office ;  but  it  is  now  eiTected  by 
two  officers  in  the  Cashier’s  branch  of  vour  de¬ 
partment.  I  may  add  here,  that  since  the  1st  of 
October  we  have  reduced  the  number  of  consi^^n- 
menls  of  stamps  to  l^etter  Receivers  from  1,100 
per  month  to  800  per  month,  and  we  have  reason 
to  hope  a  still  further  reduction  will  take  place. 

“  It  was  incumbent  on  the  late  Receiver-Gene¬ 
ral  to  send  stamM  (on  receipt  of  the  requisitions 
of  the  I^ondon  District  Office)  in  frequent  con¬ 
signments  of  small  quantities  to  the  Letter-Re¬ 
ceivers,  of  whom  several  were  in  the  habit  of 
having  a  small  consignment  on  each  of  four  or  five 
consecutive  days.  They  are  now  supplied,  as  the 
Postmasters  have  long  been,  with  a  certain  stock, 
which  is  made  up  for  the  greater  number  of  them 
on  the  first  day  of  each  month,  when  we  have  nut 
to  consign  starry  to  Postmasters,  and  for  certain 
of  the  larger  offices  on  the  Friday  in  each  week, 
when,  also,  we  have  to  consign  no  stamps  to 
Postmasters.  Formerly,  too,  each  Receiver  ap¬ 
plied  for  stamps  as  he  pleased,  without  stating 
what  he  had  in  hand,  and  with  but  small  reference 
to  the  state  of  his  account.  Now  no  Receiver  has 
stamps  sent  to  him  unless  he  forwards  a  detailed 
return  of  his  stuck  in  hand  ;  and  against  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  this  return  many  of  the  Receivers, 
who  were  not  in  the  habit  of  dealing  quite  fairly 
by  the  stamps  which  came  into  their  possession, 
for  a  time  struggled  very  hard :  but,  by  patient 
perseverance,  the  whole  body  have  at  length  been 
brought  to  a  regularity  and  uniformity  of  practice 
to  which  they  had  long  been  strangers. 

“  Ttie  Revenue  Cash  Account,  the  Vote  Cash 
Account,  and  the  .Money-Order  Cash  Account, 
which  were  formerly  kept  in  duplicate  in  the 
Receiver’s-General’s  Office,  and  the  Accountant- 
General’s  Office,  are  now  kept  singly  in  my 
branch  of  your  department ;  so  that  there  has 
been  effected  a  reduction  of  half  the  labor  formerly 
bestowed  on  tliese  accounts.” — Pp.  69-72. 

“  In  the  quarter  ending  June  30th, 

1854,  there  were  employed  in  the 
Receiver-General’s  Office  19  officers. 

In  the  Accountant-General’s  Office  45  ** 

And  also  in  the  latter  office,  as  ex¬ 
tra  clerks,  14  “ 

“  If  we  consider,  also,  that  in  this 
quarter  certain  officers  were  paid 
tor  7,032  hours  of  extra  work 
upon  the  accounts,  we  shall,  by 
dividing  that  number  of  hours  by 
6,  the  number  of  hours  in  an  of- 
6cial  day,  and  by  78,  the  number 
of  days  in  the  quarter,  have  an 
additional  force  of  15  “ 

Making  in  all  .  .  93  ^ 


“In  the  quarter  ending  December  31st,  there 
were  employed  in  your  office  only  fifty-one  of 
ficers ;  from  whom  no  e.\tra  attendance  was  ever 


exacted.  During  the  first-named  quarter,  no 
holidays  were  allowed.  During  the  last, eight 
officers  had  leave  of  absence,  each  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks;  thirteen  had  leave  fur  a  period  of 
one  fortnight ;  and  four  had  leave  of  ab^nce  for 
periods  exceeding  a  week,  but  less  than  a  fort¬ 
night”— Pp.  71,  73. 

To  this  we  may  add,  “  that  every  person 
in  the  London  Office  will  henceforward  be 
allowed  an  annual  holiday,  varying  in  dura¬ 
tion  from  a  fortnight  to  a  month,  without 
any  deduction  on  that  account  from  his 
salary.” 

So  much  for  the  improvements  effected  in 
the  interior  working ;  let  us  now  direct  our 
attention  outwards,  and  see  how  far  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  been  benefited  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Since  January,  1864,  the  number 
of  post-offices  was  incre.ased  by  51.6,  making 
the  whole  number  at  present  9,973 ;  more 
than  double  those  existing  when  the  penny 
rate  was  established  in  1 840.  Most  of  the 
new  offices  were  opened  in  the  rural  districts  ; 
and  to  their  further  extension  we  may  look 
for  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  letters 
in  future  years.  Free  deliveries  have  been, 
besides,  established  last  year  at  1,242  places, 
where  none  had  hitherto  existed,  and  im¬ 
proved  in  245  more,  including  most  of  onr 
important  towns.  Day  mails  from  London 
have  been  granted  to  fourteen  additional 
towns,  a  day  mail  to  London  to  four  such 
towns,  and  an  additional  day  mail  to  Lon¬ 
don  to  three  towns.  In  other  places  incon¬ 
venient  hours  have  been  chang^  ;  whilst  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  has  been  afforded  in¬ 
creased  communication  with  their  capitals. 
To  these  improvements  we  may  add  acceler¬ 
ations  in  Ireland,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  first  travelling  post-office  in  that  country. 
Measures  have  also  been  taken  for  increasing 
the  speed  of  the  night  mails  from  the  me¬ 
tropolis  to  every  part  of  the  United  King¬ 
dom. 

We  should  naturally  have  expected  that 
the  Post-Office  would  have  derived  the  same 
advantages  from  conveyance  by  railway,  as 
the  general  public  have  done,  in  increased 
punctuality  and  cheapness.  The  fact  is, 
however,  quite  the  reverse.  An  immense 
additional  expense  has  been  incurred.  For 
instance,  in  1844,  the  Post-Office  rreeived 
about  £200  a  year  from  the  conch  proprie¬ 
tors  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  the  mails 
twice  a  day  between  Lancaster  and  Carlisle ; 
whereas,  at  the  present  time,  the  same  service 
performed  by  the  railw.sy  costs  the  Post-Of¬ 
fice  about  £12,000  a  year.  Indeed,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  Railway  Companies  seem 
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to  be  greatly  wanting  in  the  performance  of 
their  contracts,  although  they  receive  very 
high  remuneration.  The  London  and  Brigh¬ 
ton  line  forms  an  honorable  exception,  as  they 
spontaneously  ofifered  the  use  of  all  their 
trains  between  tjondon  and  Brighton  for  the 
conveyance  of  mails,  without  any  further 
charge.  And  latterly  arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  London  and  North-West¬ 
ern,  and  other  northern  and  midland  lines, 
which  enable  mails  to  be  sent  by  all  the 
trains,  on  the  payment  of  a  fixed  sum  annu¬ 
ally.  Still,  there  are  two  considerable  de¬ 
ficiencies,  which  the  public  convenience  re¬ 
quires  should  be  supplied.  One  is  the  want 
of  better  arrangements  for  obtaining  railway 
services  on  equitable  terms  :  the  other,  the 
lack  of  any  available  means  of  enforcing 
punctuality  in  the  arrival  of  the  mails.  Now, 
with  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  we 
are  by  no  means  disposed  to  join  in  the  too 
general  demand  for  impossibilities  from  the 
Railway  Companies.  W^e  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  are  often  somewhat  harshly 
treated.  They  are  expected  to  provide  trains 
at  once  rapid  and  cheap,  well  appointed  and 
carefully  guarded,  and  yet  at  rates  which 
are  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense  which 
such  excellence  involves.  But  it  certainly  is 
not  too  much  to  require  that  they  should 
convey  the  mails  at  rates  which  give  them  a 
fair,  and  not  an  extravagant,  profit ;  and  that 
they  should  afibrd  every  facility  for  a  service 
in  which  the  whole  public  is  so  deeply  in¬ 
terested.  We  want  ample  accommodation, 
and  are  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price.  The 
question  is  one,  no  doubt,  of  considerable 
difficulty,  as  is  evinced  by  the  “  dispropor¬ 
tionate  and  unequal”  rewards  which  have 
been  at  different  times  assigned.  But  we 
cannot  but  think  that  if  the  Railway  Com¬ 
panies  met  the  Post-Office  in  a  fair  spirit,  and 
made  a  clear  statement  of  the  expense  which 
they  must  incur  for  conveying  the  mails,  a 
form  of  contract  might  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  so  drawn  up  as  to  admit  of  extended 
application,  as  circumstances  might  require. 
With  regard  to  punctuality  of  arrival,  there 
would  probably  be  more  difficulty,  as  many 
unavoidable  causes  might  delay  a  train  which 
had  been  appointed  to  travel  at  a  quick  rate. 
The  Report  certainly  gives  us  the  impression 
that  the  blame  lies  chiefly  with  tbe  Railway 
Companies  ;  for  when  the  Postmaster- Gen¬ 
eral  proposed  a  system  of  mutual  penalties, 
under  which,  according  as  the  cause  of  de- 
la^  in  any  case  rested  with  the  Company,  or 
with  the  Post-Office,  the  party  in  fault  should 
pay  a  fine  to  the  other,  and  even  offered  in 

\ 
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addition  to  give  a  premium  in  every  instance 
in  which  a  mail-tram  arrived  at  its  appointed 
time,  every  one  of  the  companies  declined 
acceding  to  the  arrangement.  The  cause  of 
irregularity  is  the  undue  enlargement  of  the 
passenger  or  other  traffic  sent  by  the  mail- 
trains  ;  and  it  certainly  appears  strange  that 
when,  to  obviate  this  irregularity,  an  offer 
was  made  to  incur  the  expense  of  a  special 
train  to  convey  the  letters  from  London  to 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  railway  author¬ 
ities  thought  fit  to  reject  it. 

The  influence  of  the  war  has  been  felt  in 
two  ways  by  this  department,  as  the  trans¬ 
port  of  troops  and  stores  caused  the  removal 
of  many  of  the  mail  packets  from  their  sta¬ 
tions,  whilst  the  presence  of  our  army  and 
fleets  in  the  Baltic  and  Black  Seas  called  for 
new  lines  of  communication  with  this  country. 
How  severely  the  existing  arrangements  were 
disturbed  by  tbe  first  cause,  may  be  gather¬ 
ed  from  the  fact,  that  no  fewer  than  twenty- 
eight  steam-ships,  belonging  to  Companies 
which  contracted  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
chief  foreign  and  colonial  mails,  were  with¬ 
drawn  for  tbe  service  of  the  war;  and  these, 
of  course,  were  the  most  powerful  and 
efficient  in  their  fleets.  This  happened,  too, 
at  the  very  time  when  negotiations  were  in 
progress  for  a  monthly  mail  to  Australia,  to 
which  it  not  only  put  a  stop,  but  even  made 
tbe  former  regular  service  dependent  upon 
temporary  engagements  with  sailing  vessels. 
The  question  then  arose.  How  were  tbe  mails 
to  be  conveyed  to  Turkey  ?  We  had  no 
British  mail-packets  in  the  Mediterranean; 
the  high  rates  through  France  and  Austria 
were  serious  impediments  to  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  their  vessels;  whilst  the  scarcity  of 
shipping  made  a  British  mail  from  Marseilles 
to  Constantinople  impossible.  Tbe  French 
Government,  however,  established  a  commu¬ 
nication  at  first  six  times  a  month,  and  more 
recently  twice  a  week  ;  and  our  gallant  ally, 
the  Emperor,  very  liberally  offered  to  convey 
letters  to  British  soldiers  and  seamen  at  the 
same  rate  as  is  charged  to  the  French  troops, 
by  which  the  postage  was  reduced  to  three¬ 
pence  for  each  quarter-of-an-ounce  letter 
prepaid,  and  twopence  for  each  newspaper. 
On  reaching  Constantinople,  the  correspond¬ 
ence  was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
Commanders  of  the  Forces ;  and, — 

“  To  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  a  prompt  de¬ 
livery  of  the  correspondence  on  its  arrival  at  head¬ 
quarters,  and  a  regular  dispatch  of  return  mails 
to  this  country,  an  experienced  officer  of  this  de¬ 
partment  was  selected,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  to  proceed  to  Turkey  as  Post- 
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master  of  Her  Majesty’s  Forces  ;  and  three  As¬ 
sistant  Postmasters,  together  with  seven  letter- 
sorters,  have  since  been  dispatched  from  England 
to  aid  him  in  his  duties. 

“  If  doubt  has  anywhere  existed  as  to  the  abili¬ 
ty  or  inclination  of  our  soldiers  and  seamen  to 
avail  themselves,  in  the  midst  of  their  trials  and 
hardships,  of  the  means  of  sending  and  receiving 
letters,  it  has  been  completely  set  at  rest  by  the 
extent  to  which  the  mail  service  through  France 
has  been  made  use  of. 

“  Since  the  arrangement  has  been  in  force, — 
about  eight  months, — more  than  282,000  letters 
have  been  forwarded  from  England  to  the  seat  of 
war  in  tliese  mails  ;  and  more  than  326,000  have 
reached  this  country  by  the  same  route. 

“  To  these  numbers  must  be  added  the  many 
letters  which  have  been  sent  at  the  rate  of  a  pen¬ 
ny  each  by  the  occasional  opportunities  of  direct 
ships,  of  which  no  accurate  return  can  be  given, 
but  which  may  be  safely  reckoned  at  not  less 
than  10,000  outwards,  and  2,600  homewards, 
monthly. 

“  Upon  the  whole,  the  correspondence  of  our 
forces  in  the  East  presents  an  average  tn*  46,260 
letters  dispatched  to,  and  43,126  received  from, 
the  seat  of  war  in  each  month  ;  a  result  as  grati¬ 
fying  in  respect  of  amount,  as  those  portions  of 
it  which  meet  the  public  eye  generally  prove  to 
be  in  respect  of  spirit,  intelligence,  and  feeling.” 
— Pp.  29,  30. 

A  weekly  communication  was  also  estab¬ 
lished  between  this  country  and  the  Baltic 
fleet ;  a  bag  of  letters  from  England  being 
dispatched  to  arrive  at  Dantzig  every  Fri¬ 
day,  on  which  day  a  steamer  was  appointed 
to  bring  the  mails  from  the  Baltic  fleet. 
Whilst  punctuality  and  speed  have  been  thus 
attained,  the  postage  has  been  considerable 
in  amount,  from  the  letters  becoming  charge¬ 
able  to  the  rates  of  Prussia  and  Belgium,  on 
their  passage  through  those  countries. 

For  the  reasons  above  mentioned,  this  Re¬ 
port  contains  but  little  information  concern¬ 
ing  our  Colonial  and  Foreign  Posts;  and  a 
great  portion  of  the  space  devoted  to  the  lat¬ 
ter  is  occupied  by  a  dispute  between  the 
English  and  American  authorities,  with  the 
details  of  which  we  shall  not  trouble  our 
readers.  With  the  exception  of  India,  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mauritius,  and  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  a  low  and  uniform  rate  of 
sixpence  has  been  adopted  ;  and  in  these  ex¬ 
cepted  Colonies  any  such  arrangement  is 
dependent  upon  the  will  of  the  Colonial  Leg¬ 
islature.  The  importance  of  this  reduction 
will  be  more  apparent  when  we  remember 
that  the  old  higher  rates  carried  letters  to 
the  shores  only  of  the  Colony  ;  whereas  the 
present  charge  covers  its  transmission  be¬ 
tween  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
any  part  of  the  Colony.  With  the  exception 


of  Victoria,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and  South 
Australia,  the  book-post  is  now  in  operation 
with  every  important  Colony,  and  with  vsost 
of  the  minor  ones. 

With  regard  to  our  postal  relations  with 
foreign  States,  we  find  liberal  arrangements 
and  facilities  afforded  according  to  the  en¬ 
lightenment  of  the  Government  with  which 
we  have  to  deal.  With  F ranee,  from  a  vary¬ 
ing  rate  of  Sd.  or  lOd.,  we  have  a  uniform 
rate  of  Ad.  the  quarter-ounce  for  prepaid, 
and  a  double  rate  upon  unpaid,  letters. 
This,  as  the  Report  observes,  is  less  than 
the  eighth  part  of  the  postage  between  Man¬ 
chester  and  Lyons  twenty  years  ago.  Some 
progress  has  been  made  in  negotiations  for  a 
reduction  of  postage  with  Sardinia.  Whilst 
letters  may  be  conveyed  for  half  the  former 
rates  (for  6<f.  instead  of  Is.)  to  China,  and 
for  li.  instead  of  25.  Id.  to  Monte  Video, 
Spain,  true  to  her  character,  disappoints  the 
expectations  which  had  been  formed  of  her  ; 
whilst  Portugal  gives  no  encouragement  “  to 
expect  that  any  material  improvement  of  the 
postal  arrangements  with  that  country  will 
be  eflected  at  present.” 

There  is,  however,  every  reason  to  antici¬ 
pate  that  further  faciliUes  will  eventually  be 
afforded  for  international  postal  communica¬ 
tion.  Since  the  adoption  of  the  penny  rate 
in  Great  Britain,  foreign  Governments  have 
had  their  attention  called  to  the  subject ;  and 
of  the  thirty-two  countries  cited  in  the  Re¬ 
port,  there  are  two  only,  Sweden  and  Elcua- 
dor,  in  which  no  material  nmvement  has  been 
made  since  1840.  In  twenty-three  countries 
postage-stamps  have  been  introduced.  In 
Russia,  Spain,  and  Chili,  the  lowest  rate  has 
been  reduced  to  sums  between  2d.  and  ‘Ad. ; 
in  France,  the  United  States,  Bavaria,  Han¬ 
over,  Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Brasil,  the  low¬ 
est  rate  is  more  than  id.,  but  less  than  2d. ; 
whilst  in  Belgium  and  Denmark  it  has  been 
fixed  at  the  same  minimum  with  our  own. 
Russia  and  Brazil  will  not  convey  unpaid  let¬ 
ters  ;  and  in  twelve  other  countries  prepay¬ 
ment,  though  not  compulsory,  is  encouraged, 
by  an  increased  charge  upon  unpaid  letters. 
It  is  very  difiScult,  however,  to  carry  on  our 
comparison  any  further,  or  to  ascertain  clear¬ 
ly  what  the  financial  results  have  been  in 
foreign  lands.  Receipts,  expenses,  and  profits 
arising  from  passengers,  are  generally  mixed 
with  those  relating  to  letters.  In  some  in¬ 
stances,  as  in  the  United  States,  no  expense 
is  incurred  for  delivery,  and  the  charges  of 
railway  conveyance  are  still  more  variable. 
But,  taking  these  circumstances  into  consid¬ 
eration,  we  find  that  in  eighteen  countries 
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tbe  gross  receipts  are  quite  equal,  and  in  two  1 
others  nearly  equal,  to  what  they  were  be¬ 
fore  the  reduction.  In  three  the  proSts  are 
nearly  as  large,  and  in  nine  the  former 
amount  has  been  fully  regained. 

The  dazzling  proposal  of  an  Ocean  Penny 
Postage  is  not  touched  upon  in  the  Report, 
but  we  think  that  enough  may  be  gathered 
from  its  pages  to  show  the  great  improba¬ 
bility  of  its  adoption  for  many  years  to  come. 
Security,  rapidity,  and  punctuality  are  requi¬ 
site,  in  addition  to  cheapness,  before  any 
considerable  increase  in  circulation  can  be 
permanently  maintained.  To  secure  these 
effectually,  a  very  large  addition  must  be 
made  to  the  number  of  our  mail- packets, 
and  that  at  very  high  rates.  But  even  un¬ 
der  existing  circumstances,  the  expense  of 
conveying  letters  to  foreign  shores  greatly 
exceeds  the  revenue  derived  from  them : 
and  the  excess  of  expenditure  over  income 
would  be  proportionately  increased  with  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  packets  employed, 
even  if  the  additional  num^r  of  letters  called 
into  circulation  by  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
of  postage  should  bring  up  the  receipts  to 
their  present  amount.  But  we  think  there 
are  strong  reasons  for  doubting  whether  this 
latter  result  would  ensue.  Under  the  best 
systems  of  navigation  with  which  we  are  at 
present  acquainted,  the  interval  which  must 
elapse  between  the  dispatch  of  a  letter,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  reply,  would  be  too  long  to 
admit  of  any  such  extraordinary  addition  to 
the  contents  of  the  mail-bags.  Any  one  who 
considers  bis  own  correspondence  only,  will  at 
once  see  how  much  of  it  is  composed  of 
trifling  notelets,  of  advertisements  from 
tradesmen  who  are  anxious  to  push  their 
business,  and  of  a  thousand  little  items,  which 
would  probably  never  have  been  committed 
to  paper  at  all,  but  for  the  conveniences 
which  the  penny  rate  affords.  But  such  an 
employment  of  the  Post-Office  would  be 
quite  out  of  the  question  for  communicating 
with  our  distant  Colonies,  or  with  our  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  Western  hemisphere;  rapidity 
of  transmission  and  a  speedy  answer  being 
quite  as  essential  to  their  existence  as  cheap- 
‘  ness. 

Of  the  importance  of  these  desiderata  for 
our  Inland  letters,  the  Post-Office  authori¬ 
ties  are  well  aware,  and  are  constantly  en¬ 
deavoring  to  shorten  the  time  occupied  in 
the  conveyance  and  delivery  of  letters.  For 
this  purpose  they  suggest  that  the  public 
should  assist  them,  by  providing  letter¬ 
boxes  at  tbe  outer  doors  of  their  bouses,  by 
posting  all  letters  and  newspapers  as  early 


[Dec., 

as  possible,  and  by  making  the  address  legi¬ 
ble  and  complete,  giving  the  name  of  the 
post-town ;  “  and  if  there  be  more  than  one 
town  of  that  name  in  the  Kingdom,  (but  not 
otherwise,)  adding  that  of  the  county.” 
These  suggestions  may  at  first  appear  trifling ; 
but  we  must  recollect  that  the  neglect  of 
them  occasions,  in  every  instance,  some 
slight  delay  ;  and  the  repetition  of  such  de¬ 
lays,  over  and  over  again,  tends  very  seriously 
to  retard  the  general  distribution. 

A  still  more  serious  cause  of  confusion  and 
difficulty  is  the  faulty  nomenclature  of  our 
streets  in  large  towns.  In  London  there  are 
about  Fifty  King  Streets,  fifty  Queen  Streets, 
sixty  John  and  William  Streets,  and  upwards 
of  forty  New  Streets ;  manjr  of  the  latter 
being  anything  but  what  their  name  implies. 
Tbe  distinguishing,  too,  of  streets  of  the 
same  name  by  the  addition  of  such  adjectives 
as  Old,  New,  Eiast,  West,  Upper,  Lower, 
Great,  Little,  &c.,  is  highly  objectionable; 
as  omissions  and  mistakes  are  constantly  oc¬ 
curring  by  which  the  delivery  of  important 
letters  is  delayed.  Again — 

“  Irregularity  in  the  numbering  of  houses  is 
one  of  the  greatest  hindrances  to  the  delivery  of 
letters,  and  should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble,  not  only  for  official  purposes,  but  also  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  who  frequently  suffer  great 
inconvenience  by  the  delay  or  non-delivery  of 
letters,  which  would  otherwise  have  reached  the 
persons  for  whom  they  were  intended.  These  ir¬ 
regular  numbers  may  generally  be  traced  to  the 
following  causes:  In  the  construction  of  new 
streets,  the  building  of  houses  may  commence  at 
both  ends,  and  on  each  side  at  ffie  same  time. 
The  four  corner  houses  are  sometimes  all  called 
‘Number  One.’  The  other  parts  of  the  streets 
may  be  afterwards  built  by  different  persons,  who 
now  can  give  to  their  houses  whatever  names 
they  may  think  proper.  One  may  prefer  Albert 
Terrace,  another  Wellington  Place,  and  a  third, 
wishing  to-  preserve  the  family  name,  will  call 
bis  houses  Smith’s,  Taylor’s,  or  wcon’s  Cottages, 
as  the  case  may  be.  Bach  set  of  houses  .having 
a  Number  One,  will  cause  (eiSM  bouses  in  the 
same  street  to  be  of  tbe  same  number.  Irregular 
numbers  are  also  sometimes  occasioned  by  the 
carelessness  or  ignorance  of  the  persons  who  in¬ 
habit  the  houses  ;  an  instance  of  which  came  un¬ 
der  my  notice,  while  going  round  with  a  letter- 
carrier  to  survey  one  of  the  districts  in  tbe  eastern 
part  of  London.  On  arriving  at  a  house  in  the 
middle  of  a  street,  I  observed  a  brass  number  95 
on  the  door,  the  houses  on  each  side  being  num¬ 
bered  respectively  14  and  16.  A  woman  came 
to  tlie  door,  wlien  I  requested  to  be  informed  why 
95  should  appear  between  14  and  16;  she  said 
it  was  the  number  of  a  house  she  formerly  lived 
at  in  another  street,  and  it  (meaning  the  brass 
plate)  being  a  very  good  one,  she  thought  it 
would  do  for  her  present  residence  as  well  as  any 
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other.  If,’’  continues  the  Inspector,  “  the  removal 
of  such  anomalies  could  be  effected,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  service  and  the  public  gene¬ 
rally  would  be  materially  benefited.’’ 

We  should  think  not;  and  why  should 
not  the  municipal  authorities  be  empowered 
and  required  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for 
their  removal  ?  We  boast  of  being  the  first 
commercial  nation  in  the  world  ;  we  spare 
neither  pains  nor  expense  in  the  transmission 
of  our  correspondence  ;  and  yet  are  content, 
with  unaccountable  apathy,  to  endure  such 
hindrances,  which  a  very  little  trouble  might 
easily  remedy.  If  the  powers  were  but  once 
definitely  conferred,  a  certain  number  of  offi¬ 
cers,  and  pots  of  white  paint,  would  effect  the 
whole  required  revolution. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  some 
more  of  the  “  Suggestions  to  the  Public.” 
Complaints  are  constantly  being  made  of  let¬ 
ters  and  parcels  which  are  alleged  to  have 
been  either  mis-sent  or  delayed,  without  the 
requisite  information  being  furnished  with 
regard  to  all  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  many 
instances  no  account  is  rendered  as  to  the 
person  by  whom,  or  the  time  when,  or  even 
the  office  at  which,  the  missing  article  was 
posted :  the  waste  of  the  time  of  the  Post- 
Office  servants  is  thus  added  to  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  redress.  In  an  army  of  twenty-one 
thousand  servants  there  will,  almost  of 
course,  be  dishonest  and  negligent  individu¬ 
als  ;  but  a  thorough  investigation  very  fre¬ 
quently  shows  that  the  blame  attributed  to 
them  rests  really  in  other  quarters.  Of  this 
the  following  examples  are  given : — 

^  The  publisher  of  one  of  the  London  papers 
complained  of  the  repeated  loss  in  the  Post-Office 
of  copies  of  his  journal  addressed  to  persons 


abroad.  An  investigation  showed  that  the  ab¬ 
straction  was  made  by  the  publisher’s  clerk  ;  his 
object  apparently  being  to  appropriate  the  stamps 
required  to  defray  the  foreign  postage.  In  another 
case,  a  general  complaint  having  arisen  as  to  the 
loss  of  newspapers  sent  to  tlie  Chi>  f  Office  in  St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand,  the  investigation  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  regular  mart,  held  near  the  Office, 
and  supplied  with  newspapers  by  the  private 
messengers  employed  to  convey  them  to  the  post. 
Again,  very  recently,  a  man  was  detected  in  rob¬ 
bing  a  newsvender’s  cart,  by  volunteering,  on  its 
arrival  at  the  entrance  of  this  Office,  to  assist  the 
driver  in  posting  the  newspapers.  Instead  of 
doing  BO,  he  walked  through  the  hall  with  those 
intrusted  to  him ;  and,  upon  his  being  stopped, 
three  quires  of  a  weekly  paper  were  found  in  his 
possession.” — P.  44. 

The  public  are  also  requested  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  a  considerable  time  is  almost  always 
necessary  before  alterations  can  be  carried 
into  effect.  The  different  lines  of  communi¬ 
cation  are  so  exceedingly  numerous,  and  so 
very  dependent  upon  one  another  in  their 
working,  that  any  ill-considered  change 
would  be  liable  to  cause  a  dislocation  of  the 
machinery,  and  the  whole  most  be  kept  in 
order  by  a  careful  and  gentle  hand.  Even 
when  inquiries  have  been  made  in  every 
quarter,  and  suitable  arrangements  for  the 
various  intersecting  lines  have  been  plan¬ 
ned,  there  may  be  existing  contracts  to 
be  terminated,  and  new  ones  to  be  entered 
upon,  possibly  fresh  modes  of  conveyance  to 
be  supplied.  All  these  duties  necessarily 
require  high  ability,  diligence,  and  precision, 
on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  they  are  in¬ 
trusted  ;  and  the  combination  of  an  immense 
number  of  them  must  fail  under  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  any  person  who  is  not  possessed  of 
very  considerable  administrative  ability. 


Weaving  bt  Elbctbicitt. — An  invention 
that  promises  to  create  a  revolution  in  the 
manufacture  of  silks,  linens,  cottons — in  fact 
of  all  woven  articles — has  just  been  perfected 
here,  and  a  specimen  U  now  on  its  way  to 
the  Paris  exhibition.  This  is  the  electric 
loom,  invented  by  Cavaliere  Bonelli,  inspec¬ 
tor  of  telegraphs  in  the  Sardinian  States. 
Some  time  since  I  noticed  to  you  his  appli¬ 
cation  of  electricity  to  the  jacquard  loom, 
whereby  he  was  enabled  to  dispense  with 
cards,  and  much  of  the  manipnlation  neces¬ 


sary  for  the  old  system  of  weaving ;  but  in 
the  more  prefected  specimen  now  about  to 
be  exhibited,  the  inventor  has  added  steam 
power  to  supersede  manual  labor,  so  that 
one  intelligent  workman  may  attend  to  many 
machines  at  the  same  time,  and  ^the  opera¬ 
tion  of  making  all  kinds  of  patterns  will  be 
as  easy,  cheap,  and  expeditious,  as  printing 
and  knitting  in  different  patterns  is  also  per¬ 
formed  with  similar  instruments. — Turin  tor- 
rtrpondent  cf  the  Timet. 
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From  Chsmberi’  Joarnal. 

MEYERBEER  AND  HIS  MUSIC. 


The  life  of  Giacomo  Meyerbeer,  now  the 
most  illustrious  of  living  composers  for  the 
operatic  stage,  is  one  which  should  convey 
a  hopeful  and  valuable  lesson  to  those  who 
labor  in  the  cause  of  art.  By  no  coup  de 
main  has  he  won  the  command  of  all  the 
great  Opera-houses  of  Europe ;  by  no  lucky 
chance  or  clever  audacity  has  he  risen  to  the 
highest  eminence  known  to  his  especial  voca¬ 
tion  ;  but  by  a  career  of  extraordinary  appli¬ 
cation,  by  patient  elaboration,  and  an  inces¬ 
sant  exacting  particularity  almost  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  maettri.  For  forty 
years  has  he  been  climbing  the  mountain- 
steep  ;  and  now,  in  the  fulness  of  days,  be 
stands  upon  the  Olympian  height — his  pur¬ 
pose  achieved,  bis  “  own  idea”  so  wrought 
out  and  impressed  upon  the  world,  that  the 
Meyerbeerian  Opera  is  now  a  distinct  and 
colossal  feature  in  musical  art,  completely 
$ui  generis,  and  apart  from  comparison  or 
imitation.  To  all  aspiring  artists,  the  spec¬ 
tacle  of  a  composer  rising  step  by  step;  in 
spite  of  competition  and  obstruction,  and 
after  repeated  failures,  to  the  very  highest 
pinnacle  of  fame  and  popnlRrity,  cannot  but 
be  encouraging  and  stimulating.  Especially 
to  English  composers  would  we  point  out  M. 
Meyerbeer  as  an  example  on  account  of  his 
loyalty  to  his  own  original  ideas.  The  great 
cause  of  our  weakness  in  English  Opera,  lies 
in  the  fact  that  our  composers,  from  Arno 
down  to  Bishop,  and  from  Bishop  to  Balfe, 
have  based  their  conceptions  upon  Italian  and 
German  models,  so  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
there  is  a  school  of  English  Opera  in  exist¬ 
ence.  But  Meyerbeer  would  always  be  Mey¬ 
erbeer,  whether  writing  for  the  German,  Ita¬ 
lian,  or  French  stage;  apd  notwithstanding 
that  he  commenced  his  career  at  a  time  when 
the  world  was  ravished  with  the  fascinating 
strains  of  Rossini,  he  kept  faith  in  bis  own 
theory,  clung  to  it,  worked  for  it,  waited  for 
it,  until  at  length  he  has  secured  for  it  an 
audience  which  embraces  every  city  in  the 
world  where  there  is  an  Opera-house, 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
much  of  the  excitement  at  present  existing 
wiih  regard  to  Meyerbeer  is  the  result  of 


fashion.  That  excitement  will  be  modihed  in 
course  of  time,  when  the  composer  will  be 
more  correctly  appreciated.  However  little 
his  music  may  enter  into  that  general  vogue 
which  has  been  gained  by  Rossini,  Bellini. 
Donizetti,  and  Weber,  his  grand  operas  will 
live  as  great  master-pieces,  as  perfected  and 
elaborate  chefs-d’oeuvre. 

As  we  are  not  aware  that  any  memoir  of 
Meyerbeer  has  been  published,  the  following 
few  particulars,  gleaned  from  various  sources, 
may  not  be  uninteresting  at  the  present 
time 

Giacomo  Meyerbeer  is  the  son  of  a  rich  and 
well-known  Jewish  banker  of  the  same  name, 
or,  as  it  has  been  otherwise  stated,  James 
Beer;  and  was  born  in  Berlin,  in  the  year 
1791 — so  that  he  must  be  now  about  sixty- 
four  years  old.  At  a  very  early  age,  he  mani¬ 
fested  a  strong  predilection  for  music,  and 
while  still  very  young,  attracted  much  atten¬ 
tion  by  his  talents  as  a  pianist.  His  love  for 
the  divine  art  appears  to  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  by  those  who  superintended  his  pro¬ 
gress  in  life.  When  only  nineteen  years  of 
age,  be  was  placed  under  the  tuition  of  the 
celebrated  Abb6  Vogler,  once  the  detested 
and  ridiculed  of  Mozart,  an  old  school-teach¬ 
er  of  counterpoint,  but  still  a  musical  doc¬ 
trinaire  with  a  theory  of  composition  of  his 
own.  In  this  position,  he  became  the  fellow- 
pupil  of  one  of  the  most  glorious  geniuses 
the  world  has  ever  produced — the  unique 
expositor  of  German  romantic  Opera,  Carl 
Maria  von  Weber.  It  appears  that  the  two 
students — “acolytes  of  immortality,”  to  use  a 
phrase  of  Goethe’s — became  greatly  attached 
to  each  other.  Pursuing  their  studies  with 
enthusiasm,  they  worked  together,  sharing 
the  same  room,  and  participating  in  conge¬ 
nial  ambitions.  Two  years  after  Meyerbeer 
had  become  a  pupil  of  Vogler,  the  abb4 
closed  his  school,  and  made  a  tour  through 
Germany  for  a  twelvemonth  with  his  pupils, 
at  that  time  four  in  number.  Under  his  di¬ 
rection,  Meyerbeer  produced  at  Munich  bis 
opera  of  Jephtha,  the  libretto  by  Schreiber, 
The  young  composer  was  as  yet,  however, 
too  faithful  a  disciple  of  the  old  conirapun- 
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list.  His  work  did  him  credit  as  a  student, 
but  there  was  notbii^  in  it  to  bewitch  the 
ears  of  the  public.  The  opera  failed.  His 
second  attempt.  The  Tvo  Caliphs,  another 
exercise  of  ingenuity  and  scholarship,  met, 
in  the  first  place,  with  a  similar  fate.  This 
was  a  comic  opera,  and  was  produced  both 
at  Stuttgart  and  Vienna,  but  with  no  success. 
Weber,  whose  friendship  for  his  fellow-pu¬ 
pil  was  still  nobly  sustained,  and  who  neg¬ 
lected  no  opportunity  of  assisting  his  career, 
exerted  himself  to  rescue  this  work  from  per¬ 
dition.  Owing  to  his  influence,  it  was  after¬ 
wards  performed  at  Prague,  under  the  name 
of  AbimaUk,  or  Host  and  Guest,  and  under 
its  new  form  and  auspices  actually  met  with 
considerable  success. 

The  veteran  Salieri — who,  in  his  younger 
days,  had,  like  Verier,  been  the  contempo¬ 
rary  and  competitor  of  Mozart — advised  the 
young  composer  to  visit  Italy,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  cultivating  a  taste  for  melody. 
This  counsel  he  followed,  and  made  a  sojourn 
in  the  immemorial  land  of  song. 

In  1817,  he  produced  at  Padua  an  opera 
entitled  Romilda  a  Costanza,  of  which,  how¬ 
ever,  we  know  nothing  more  than  the  name. 
In  1819  Semiramide  lieeonoseinta,  the  li¬ 
bretto  by  Metastasio,  was  brought  out  at 
Turin — of  which  also  we  know  nothing.  For 
the  great  Opera-house  of  La  Scala,  at  Milan, 
he  wrote  Margherita  d* Anjou  ;  and  for  the 
same  theatre,  L' Exile  di  Granata,  which  was 
produced  in  1823.  None  of  these  works, 
however,  whatever  degree  of  success  they 
might  have  won  at  first,  have  been  able  to 
keep  the  stage.  But  the  next  in  chronolog¬ 
ical  order  was  a  great  step  in  advance,  and 
presents  the  first  work  which  made  a  marked 
and  wide-Spread  impression — namely,//  Cro- 
eiatoin  Egytto,  which  was  produced  at  Ven¬ 
ice  in  1825.  This  caused  a  complete/urore, 
and  seems  to  have  almost  turned  the  heads 
of  the  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  Italians. 
It  contains  some  charming  music,  and  among 
other  things,  one  delicious  little  chorus,  “  Nel 
silenzio !”  the  beautiful  melody  of  which  is 
popular  to  this  day  all  the  world  over. 

Besides  these  works,  M.  Meyerbeer  com¬ 
posed  two  which  have  never  been  performed 
— namely.  La  Porte  de  Brandebourg,  written 
for  the  Berlin  stage,  and  Almasor,  written  for 
the  Roman  theatre,  but  never  played,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  sudden  illness  of  Madame  Rossi 
the  prima- donna. 

II  Crociato  is  the  last  opera  which  M. 
Meyerbeer  composed  for  the  Italian  Opera. 
He  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  his  suc¬ 
cess  on  that  field,  and  to  have  resolved  upon 


trying  his  powers  in  the  province  of  French 
grand  Opera.  He  followed,  in  fact,  a  course 
of  close  competition  witlr  Rossini.  Having, 
by  the  unequivocal  success  of  II  CrociaU), 
established  himself  as  his  rival  on  the  Italian 
stage,  he  followed  him  to  the  Grand  Opera 
(the  Academic)  of  Paris.  M.  (now  of 
world-wide  celebiity  as  Dr.)  Veron  was  then 
the  director  of  the  Academie.  Rossini’s 
Guillaume  Tell  had  been  produced,  and  all 
the  world  wiis  humming  those  enchanting 
melodies  of  the  green  hills  of  Tyrol,  and  the 
bewitching  airs  de  ballet,  and  talking  about 
the  immortal  “  Suivez-moi !”  which,  since  Du- 
prez  lost  the  compass  of  his  glorious  voice, 
has  never  been  given  with  such  electric  bril¬ 
liancy  as  by  the  Tamberlik  of  our  own  day. 
At  this  time,  when  the  star  of  the  Italian 
composer  shone  with  such  meridian  bright¬ 
ness,  M.  Meyerbeer  resolved  to  contest  the 
ground  with  him.  Six  years  after  11  Crociato 
was  produced,  he  brought  forward  his  Robert 
le  Dtable,  a  grand  opera  on  the  scale  of  the 
Academie,  a  work  on  which  he  had  bestowed 
almost  incredible  care  and  pains.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  roost  romantic  and  exciting  of 
I  operas  was  immense.  Amidst  the  acclama¬ 
tions  that  greeted  its  most  original  snatches 
of  melody,  its  impassioned  scenas,  and  stir¬ 
ring  and  extraordinary  choruses.  Signor  Ros¬ 
sini  quitted  Paris,  declaring  that  he  would 
never  write  another  bar  for  the  stage.  Un¬ 
fortunately  he  has  kept  his  word.  Passing 
most  of  his  lime  at  Bologna,  leading  an  ec¬ 
centric  life,  he  has  provoked  the  patience  of 
the  world  by  studiously  keeping  aloof  from 
the  field  on  which  he  had  won  a  name  and 
fame  which  will  endure  as  long  as  there  are 
minds  and  hearts  to  appreciate  the  sweetest 
melodies  and  the  richest  style  of  vocal  part- 
writing  which  any  theatrical  composer,  ex¬ 
cepting  Mozart,  has  yet  attained.  And  the 
provocation  has  been  all  the  more  intolerable, 
since,  from  time  to  time,  the  “  hermit  of  Bo¬ 
logna”  has  put  forth  fugitive  works — now  a 
Stabat  Mater,  and  now  a  few  choruses — 
which  have  proved  to  demonstration  that  be 
still  posse.sses  as  strongly  as  ever  those  glori¬ 
ous  gifts  which  BO  charmed  the  last  genera¬ 
tion  as  to  give  color  and  justification  to  the 
mot  of  Talleyrand  :  "At  present,  I  and  Rossini 
govern  the  world.” 

Robert  made  the  fortune  of  the  lucky  Dr. 
Veron. 

Following  up  this  grand  success,  M.  Mey¬ 
erbeer  still  further  clenched  his  hold  upon 
j  the  public  by  the  production  of  Les  Hugue¬ 
nots,  still  regarded  as  bis  greatest  work, 
which  took  place  at  the  Acadomie  in  1836. 
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This,  uadoubtedly,  U  one  of  the  most  eztra- 
ordiaary  productions  with  which  the  puhlic 
has  ever  become  acquainted  through  the  ope¬ 
ratic  stage.  For  seven  or  eight  years,  M. 
Meyerbeer  was  busy  over  it.  The  result  is  a 
wonderful  exhibition  of  artistic  ingenuity  and 
dramatic  coloring.  The  excitement  it  occa¬ 
sioned  even  surpassed  that  produced  by  Rob¬ 
ert.  The  work  incontestibly  contains  some 
of  the  grandest  music  in  the  whole  operatic 
repertoire.  Twelve  years  after  this,  the  now 
illustrious  maestro  brought  forth  his  third 
grand  opera,  Le  ProphHe,  on  the  same 
iMards,  in  1849,  after  being  in  rehearsal  more 
than  a  year — a  characteristic  speciality  of  the 
composer’s  exacting  deliberation  and  inexor¬ 
able  conscientiousness.  The  immense  success 
of  this  production  must  be  still  fresh  in  the 
memories  of  all  readers  who  take  any  note 
of  musical  affsirs. 

Having,  by  these  remarkable  successes  in 
works  of  the  highest  pretension,  won  a  lead¬ 
ing  name  in  Italian  Opera  and  French  roman¬ 
tic  Opera,  M.  Meyerbeer  turned  his  conquer¬ 
ing  gaze  towards  the  Opera  Comique — the 
domain,  as  it  has  been  properly  styled,  of 
Boildieu,  Auber,  and  Halevy.  Here,  again, 
he  has  been  triumphant.  In  1854,  at  that 
most  brilliant  of  theatres  on  the  Boulevard 
Italian,  he  brought  forth  his  latest  work, 
L'Etmle  du  Nord.  It  was  performed  one 
hundred  times  uninterruptedly,  and  alternate¬ 
ly  brought  forward  with  no  less  fortunate  re¬ 
sults  in  the  chief  musical  cities  of  .Germany 
and  France  ;  and  now  during  the  present  sea¬ 
son  in  London,  at  the  Covent  Garden  Opera, 
where  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience  of  dil¬ 
ettanti  compelled  the  composer  to  cross  the 
stage  twice  amidst  applausive  ovations,  which, 
perhaps,  have  never  before  been  equalled  so 
f^ar  north  of  Milan  as  this. 

Here,  for  the  present,  is  the  culmination  of 
a  busy  and  indefatigable  career  of  upwards 
of  forty  years. 

With  regard  to  M.  Meyerbeer’s  music,  its 
besetting  peculiarity  is  its  unintermittent  dra¬ 
matic  character.  His  operas  are  great  mas¬ 
ter-pieces  as  tcholet.  With  the  exception  of 
the  fine  scena,  “  Robert,  toi  qui  j’aime,”  the 
romance,  **  Quand  je  quittais  la  Normandie,” 
the  scena,  “  Va,  dit-elle,”  and  or  two  other 
pieces,  none  of  his  compositions  find  their  way 
into  the  programmes  of  popular  concerts. 
You  will  find  a  score  of  morceaux  by  Mozart, 
Weber,  Rossini,  Bellini,  and  Donizetti,  to 
every  one  of  Meyerbeer’s,  notwithstanding 
that  the  latter  has  now  for  many  years  been 
at  the  head  of  existing  operatic  composers. 
The  reason  lies  in  his  intense  and  perpetual 


dramatic  coloring,  A  terzetto,  a  quartetto, 
or  a  chorus  from  Zex  Huguenots,  Le  Pro- 
phite,  or  L'Etoile,  detached  and  performed  at 
a  concert,  would  be  about  as  uninteresting  an 
affair  as  an  extracted  chapter  of  Ouy  Man- 
nering  to  a  reader  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
story.  Meyerbeer’s  music  can  only  be  heard 
in  the  theatre,  in  connection  with  the  inci¬ 
dents  and  scenery  of  the  drama.  There  is 
nothing  of  empiricism  in  hU  operas  —  he 
writes  nothing  for  the  music-shops.  The  sit¬ 
uations  and  passions  set  forth  iu  his  libretto 
have  his  concentrated  attention.  To  portray 
these  with  the  utmost  possible  fidelity,  seems 
to  be  his  sole  aim.  He  has  certainly  never 
courted  popularity  by  means  of  catching- bal¬ 
lads  and  easy  choruses,  but  has  always 
worked  like  an  artist  having  ideas  and  a  theo¬ 
ry  of  his  own,  and  resolute  to  achieve  their 
development. 

Yet,  he  is  not  without  the  power  of  writ¬ 
ing  melodies,  beautiful  and  engaging,  simply 
as  melodies ;  witness  the  chorus  Nel  silen- 
ao”  in  II  Crociato — the  romance  “  Quand  je 
quittais”  in  Robert — the  first  romance  of 
“  Raoul”  and  the  airs  de  ballet  in  the  Hu¬ 
guenots — the  beautiful  chorus  “  Ecco  gi4  il  se 
Profetti,”  the  aria  “  Sol  pianto  il  ciglio  ver- 
sur,”  and  the  famous  march,  in  the  Prophete, 
not  to  mention  many  other  examples.  The 
melody  in  each  of  these  morceaux  is  original, 
Sowing,  or  piquant,  and  possessing  that  at¬ 
tribute  of  popularity  which  exhibits  itself  in 
music  haunting  our  ears  long  after  we  have 
heard  it  The  closeness  with  which  M.  Mey¬ 
erbeer  adheres  to  bis  text,  makes  his  compo¬ 
sitions  appear  patchy  when  beard  in  a  de¬ 
tached  form  :  and  the  indifference  with  which 
he  frequently  interrupts  the  course  of  a  beau¬ 
tiful  melody,  when  the  sentiment  of  a  line  of 
poetry  excites  him,  has  been  remarked  by 
every  bearer  of  his  works.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  effect  of  early  training  has  something 
to  do  with  this  peculi  rnty.  Those  who  have 
read  the  memoirs  of  Mozart,  must  remember 
how,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  father,  he 
grumbles  about  the  music  of  the  Abbe  Vog- 
ler,  declaring  that  he  goes  into  keys  as  if 
he  would  tear  one  in  by  the  hair  of  the 
bead  ;”  and  that  though  one  should  discover, 
now  and  then,  **  an  idea  that  is  not  bad,"  yet 
no  sooner  is  the  discovery  made,  than  the 
composer  starts  off  into  something  else,  and 
disappoints  expectation.  This  was  between 
twenty  and  thirty  years  before  Weber  and 
Meyerbeer  became  pupils  of  the  abbe;  but 
though  each  of  them  has  proved  the  possess¬ 
ion  of  genius,  of  which  their  teacher  never 
made  any  manifestation,  yet  it  is  very  possi- 
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ble  that  his  theory  of  composilion  tended  to¬ 
wards  the  development  of  that  peculiar  style 
of  writing  in  which  great  effects  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  abrupt  changes  of  key.  Weber 
was  always  so  felicitous  in  this  expedient  for 
effect,  as  to  render  it  highly  popular ;  and  to 
this  day  he  has  a  host  of  imitators,  especially 
among  the  German  lied  writers  M.  Meyer¬ 
beer,  however,  is,  after  all,  not  a  Weber ; 
though  it  is  very  possible  that  his  grand 
operas,  from  their  individuality,  largeness  of 
structure,  and  completeness  of  elaboration, 
may  live  as  long  as  the  incomparable  Fnis- 
chit  It. 


To  conclude — we  do  not  believe  the  name 
of  Meyerbeer  will  ever  be  a  household  word 
amongst  us.  He  has  written  for  the  theatre 
alone,  and  in  the  theatre  only  shall  we  be 
able  to  hear  and  admire  him.  For  our  home 
amusement,  our  social  practice  and  displays, 
we  are  still  left  to  the  songs,  duets,  trios,  and 
qnartettos  of  Donizetti,  Rossini,  Bellini,  and 
Weber — that  is,  if  our  taste  inclines  us  to 
the  music  of  the  Italian  and  German  masters 
rather  than  to  that  of  our  own,  as  the  writer 
of  these  remarks  confesses  is  the  case  with 
himself. 


From  Dickeat’  noutehotd  Wordi. 

PETER  THE  GREAT  IN  ENGLAND. 


Therk  was  to  be  seen  till  lately  in  the 
Palace  at  Hampton  Court,  a  6ne  full-length 
portrait  of  a  beardless  young  man  (inten¬ 
tionally  beardless),  in  armor,  with  a  broad 
and  vigorous  expression  of  face,  with  large 
eyes  that  betray  a  fixed  determination  of 
purpose,  and,  1  must  add,  a  liking  for  strong 
drinks.  I  refer  to  the  portrait  of  Peter  the 
Great,  which  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  painted  for 
King  William  the  Third  during  the  brief 
visit  of  three  months  which  the  Czar  paid  to 
England  in  the  exceeding  t>harp  and  cold  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight.  Kneller  was  never  happier  than  in 
this  picture.  He  knew  his  strength  ;  and 
in  the  background — a  sea  scape  (as  painters 
affect  to  call  such  things) — he  obtained  the 
assistance  of  the  younger  Valdervelde,  a 
master  in  the  treatment  of  maritime  matters. 
This  picture  is  now,  I  believe,  at  Buckingham 
Palace.  Prince  Albert  took  it  away  during 
the  visit  to  England  of  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas ;  but  his  royal  highness,  now  that 
the  case  is  altered,  may  perhaps  think  proper 
to  return  it  to  its  old  quarters. 

Peter  was  in  his  twenty-sixth  year  when 
he  Brst  set  foot  in  England.  He  had  been 
learning  ship- building  at  Amsterdam,  and  bis 
visit  to  England  was  for  no  other  avowed 
purpose  than  that  of  improving  his  mechan¬ 
ical  skill  by  steady  labor  in  our  naval  dock- 
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yards.  He  came  among  us  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  King  William  the  Third  ;  houses 
were  hired  for  him  and  his  rough  retinue, 
and  paid  for  by  the  king. 

His  first  London  lodging  was  in  Norfolk 
Street,  in  the  Strand,  then  a  newl^ -built 
street,  and  one  of  the  best  inhabited  streets 
in  London.  Some  red  brick  houses  of  Peter’s 
time  still  exist.  His  second  house — I  might 
almost  call  it  his  country  house — was  at 
Saye’s  Court,  in  Deptford,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  contiguous  to  the  Royal  Dock¬ 
yard — then  in  the  tenancy  of  Evelyn,  author 
of  the  Sylva  (now  better  known  by  bis  me¬ 
moirs),  but  recently  sub  let  by  him  to  no  less 
a  person  than  the  bluff  and  brave  Admiral 
Benbow. 

The  chief  native  attendant  of  the  Czar 
bore  a  name  that  has  lately  become  familiar 
enough  in  English  ears :  he  was  called 
Prince  Menzikoff.  His  English  attendant  was 
Osborne,  Marquis  of  Caermarlhen,  afterwards 
the  second  Duke  of  Leeds.  The  marquis 
was  a  naval  officer  of  talent  and  distinction ; 
and  this  selection  by  the  king  was  in  every 
way  appropriate, 

IBs  visit  was  one  of  entire  privacy,  and 
consequently  without  those  couitly  ceremo¬ 
nies  attending  bis  arrival  which  usually  ac 
I  companied  the  visits  of  kings  and  emperors 
I  and  their  ambassadors.  He  came  to  this 
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country  from  the  Hague  with  Vice-Admiral 
Mitchell,  and  arrived  among  us  on  Tuesday, 
the  eleventh  of  January,  sixteen  hundred 
and  ninety-seven — eight.  His  arrival  was 
soon  made  public,  but  the  privacy  of  his 
visit  was  still  as  far  as  possible  maintained. 
On  the  day  after  his  arrival  he  went  incog¬ 
nito  in  a  hackney-coach  to  Kensington,  to  see 
William  the  Third  and  his  court  at  dinner — 
dining  in  public  being  then  a  custom  still 
lingering  about  royalty.  On  the  following 
day  be  called  on  the  Marquis  of  Caermar- 
then  in  Leicester  Square,  then  an  invalid, 
having  hurt  his  leg  at  the  fire  which,  only  a 
week  before  the  Czar  arrived  among  us, 
ceased  to  make  Whitehall  the  palace  of  a 
sovereign.  On  the  Friday  following  he  re¬ 
ceived  a  visit  from  King  William  the  Third. 
It  was  a  private  visit,  made  by  the  king  in 
the  coach  of  the  Elarl  of  Romney,  the  brother 
of  Algernon  Sidney,  and  the  handsome  Sid¬ 
ney  of  De  Orammont’s  Memoirs.  The  Czar 
accompanied  the  king  in  Lord  Romney's 
coach  as  far  as  Whitehall,  where  he  stepped 
into  his  own  carriage,  and,  attended  by  the 
Ouards,  went  in  his  robes  to  the  House  of 
Peers.  The  penny-a-liner  of  the  time,  from 
whom  we  derive  these  particulars,  adds : 
“  His  Czarish  majesty  was  there,  it  is  said, 
incognito."  But  this  1  see  reason  to  doubt. 

Peter  the  Great,  while  in  England,  was  as 
shy  and  unwilling  to  be  seen  as  Peter  the 
Wild  Boy.  He  was  present  at  a  ball  given 
at  Kensington  by  King  William  in  honor  of 
the  birthday  of  the  Princess  Anne,  afterwards 
Queen ;  or  rather  he  may  be  said  to  have 
seen  the  ball,  for  bis  shyness  confined  him  to 
a  small  room,  from  which  he  could  see  with¬ 
out  being  seen.  When  he  saw  King  William 
on  his  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords  (a  sight 
he  bad  expressed  a  particular  wish  to  seej, 
it  was  not  from  the  gallery  nor  from  below 
the  bar  of  the  house,  but  from  a  gutter  in 
the  house-top,  from  which  be  was  enabled  to 
peep  through  a  window  into  the  house.  He 
retired  from  this  unpleasant  point  of  view 
sooner,  it  is  said,  than  he  intended  ;  for  he 
made  so  ridiculous  a  figure  (says  Lord  Dart¬ 
mouth,  who  was  present),  that  neither  king 
nor  peers  could  forbear  laughing. 

He  was  taken  to  ail  our  London  sights  at 
that  time  of  any  moment.  To  the  lions  and 
armories  in  the  Tower ;  to  the  monuments 
and  wax  figures  in  Westminster  Abbey  ;  to 
Lambeth  Palace  ;  to  the  masquerade  on  the 
last  night  of  the  Temple  revels ;  and  to  the 
two  theatres  in  Drury  Lane  and  Dorset  Gar¬ 
dens.  He  was  chiefly  attracted  by  the  Tower 
and  the  performances  at  Drury  Lane.  The 


wild  beasts  and  implements  of  war  were 
adapted  to  bis  rougher  nature,  while  the 
charms  of  a  Miss  Cross,  the  original  Miss 
Hoyden,  in  Vanbrugh’s  Relapse,  and  the  first 
actress  who  had  Miss  prefixed  to  her  name 
in  play-bills,  were  so  engaging  that  the  rough 
Cztr  of  Russia  became  enamored  of  her 
beauty.  Of  this  Miss  Cross  the  story  is  told 
in  the  Spectator,  that  when  she  first  arrived 
in  the  Low  Countries,  she  was  not  computed 
to  be  so  handsome  as  Madame  Van  Brisket 
by  nearly  half  a  ton.  There  is  a  fine  old  mez- 
zotinto  which  still  preserves  to  us  the  beau¬ 
tiful  features  that  won  the  youthful  heart  of 
Peter  the  Great. 

He  did  not  speak  English,  nor  is  he  known 
to  have  been  at  all  desirous  of  learning  it. 
Few  of  his  sayings  have  therefore  been  pre¬ 
served.  Three,  however,  have  reached  us. 
He  told  Admiral  Mitchell  that  he  considered 
the  condition  of  an  English  admiral  happier 
than  that  of  a  Czar  of  Russia.  To  King 
William  be  observed,  **  If  I  were  the  adviser 
of  your  majesty,  I  should  counsel  you  to  re¬ 
move  your  court  to  Greenwich,  and  to  con¬ 
vert  St.  James's  once  more  into  an  hospital.” 
When  in  Westminster  Hall,  he  inquired  who 
the  busy  gentlemen  were  in  wigs  and  gowns  ; 
and  being  told  they  were  lawyers — “  Law¬ 
yers  !”  said  be ;  “  why,  I  have  but  two  in  my 
whole  dominions,  and  I  design  to  hang  one 
of  them  the  moment  I  get  home.” 

The  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  was  very 
attentive  to  the  wishes  of  the  Czar.  Un 
Tuesday  last  (records  the  penny-a-liner  of  the 
period)  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  treated 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  in  a  splendid  manner. 
He  took  him  to  Chatham  to  a  launch,  and  to 
Spithead  to  a  naval  review.  They  went  to 
Spithead  by  the  old  Portsmouth  road,  and 
returned  the  same  way,  resting  at  Godai¬ 
ming  for  a  day,  where  (at  the  King’s  Arms 
Inn,  in  the  High  Street)  they  had  two  meals  : 
breakfast  and  dinner.  The  bills  of  fare  on 
the  occasion  have  been  preserved  by  Wan- 
ley,  the  learned  keeper  of  Lord  Oxford's  li¬ 
brary.  Hiey  were  thirteen  at  table  (an  un¬ 
comfortable  number),  and  twenty-one  in  ul!. 
At  breakfast  they  had  half  a  sheep,  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  lamb,  ten  pullets,  twelve  chickens,  nine 
quarts  of  brandy,  six  quarts  of  mulled  wine, 
seven  dozen  eggs,  wiih  salad  in  proportion. 
At  dinner  they  bad  five  ribs  of  beef  (weight 
three  stone),  one  sheep  (weight  fifty-six 
pounds  three-quarters),  a  shoulder  of  lamb, 
and  a  loin  of  veal  boiled,  eight  pullets,  eight 
rabbits,  two  dozen  and  a  half  of  sack,  and 
one  dozen  of  claret.  Here  is  a  bill  remind¬ 
ing  us,  by  its  locality  and  rabbits,  of  Mary 
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ToflR,  who  has  given  an  unhappy  celebrity  to 
the  pleasant  little  post-town  of  Oodaltning  in 
Surrey.  I  have  often  wondered  if  the  story 
of  the  Csar’s  two  meals  was  remembered  by 
the  Emperor  Alexander  when,  in  eighteen 
hundred  and  fourteen,  on  the  visit  of  the  al¬ 
lied  sovereigns,  he  passed  through  Oodalming 
to  Portsmouth,  to  return  to  the  capital  of 
the  Czar  Peter. 

There  was  a  natural  curiosity  among  the 
hinglish  people  to  see  a  sovereign  from  so 
remote  a  country  as  Muscovy  ;  and  Overton, 
the  printseller  (he  is  immorulized  by  Pope), 
took  advantage  of  this  desire,  and  borrow¬ 
ing  a  plate  from  Holland  of  the  effigies  of 
his  Czarish  majesty,  immediately  worked  off 
sufficient  impressions  to  satisfy  the  public. 
Other  proofs  of  his  popularity  have  been 

£  reserved.  A  song  in  praise  of  the  Czar  of 
[uscovy  was  performed  on  lliursday,  the 
tenth  of  February,  in  the  Music  Hoorn  of 
York  Buildings,  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms 
of  the  then  London ;  and  the  History  of  the 
Ancient  and  Present  State  of  Muscovy,  by 
Abel  Roper,  was  advertised  to  be  published 
this  term — the  lawyer  then,  as  indeed  long 
after,  materially  regulating  the  London 
season. 

I  have  discovered  the  name  of  the  opera 
which  the  Cxar  went  to  hear.  It  was  Beau¬ 
mont  and  Fletcher’s  Prophetess,  or  the  His¬ 
tory  of  Diocletian,  with  alterations  and  ad¬ 
ditions,  after  the  manner  of  an  opera,  made 
by  Betterton,  the  great  actor.  It  was  a  new 
opera.  The  music  was  by  Purcell,  the  dances 
by  Mr.  Priest,  and  the  scenes,  machinery, 
and  clothes  were  costly  and  effective.  It 
was  a  perfectly  successful  piece,  and  there 
was  enough  in  it  to  attract  the  Czar,  to 
whom  everything  of  the  kind  was  an  entire 
novelty. 

A  new  entertainment  was  advertised  for 
Thursday,  the  seventeenth  of  February,  six¬ 
teen  hundred  and  ninety-seven— eight.  It 
was  at  Exeter  Change,  in  the  Strand,  and  was 
called  (corruptly  enough)  A  Redoubt  after 
the  Venetian  manner,  “  where,”  continues 
the  advertisement,  “there  will  be  some  con¬ 
siderable  Basset  Banks  and  a  variety  of  other 
entertainments.”  No  person  was  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  without  a  ma^k.  Tickets  were  to  be 
had  at  the  well  known  chocolate  •  houses, 
Ozinda’s  and  White’s,  and  the  entertainment 
was  to  begin  exactly  at  ten  o’clock  at  night. 
Peter  came  from  Deptford  to  London  to  see 
this  Venetian  importation;  but  he  found  it 
suppressed  with  six  constables  at  the  door 
k  to  prohibit  the  performance.  To  relieve  his 
disappointment — so  a  Mr.  Bertie  writes  to 


Dr.  Charlett  of  Oxford — he  fell  to  drinking 
hard  at  one  Mr.  Morley’s ;  and  the  Marquis 
of  Caermarthen,  it  being  late,  resolved  to 
lodge  him  at  his  brother-in-law’s.  Here 
(and  still  with  the  Marquis)  he  dined  the 
next  day — drank  a  pint  of  sherry  and  a  bot¬ 
tle  of  brandy  for  his  morning  draught ;  after 
that,  about  eight  more  bottles  of  sack,  and 
so  went  to  the  playhouse. 

There  was  a  cordial  at  this  time  6t  for  the 
closet  of  any  person  of  quality,  and  very 
popular,  if  we  may  believe  the  public  adver¬ 
tisements,  called  Nectar  Ambrosia,  the  high¬ 
est  cordial — we  are  assured  by  the  proprietor 
— that  ever  was  made  in  England.  It  was 
prepared  from  the  richest  spices,  herbs,  and 
flowers,  and  drawn  from  right  Nantz  brandy. 
On  Wednesday,  the  ninth  of  February,  the 
author  of  the  new  cordial  called  Nectar 
Ambrosia,  so  much  in  vogue  of  late,  presented 
the  Czar  of  Muscovy  with  a  large  bottle  of 
it  curiously  wrought  in  flint,  which  his  Czar¬ 
ish  majesty  very  kindly  accepted,  and  he, 
the  prince,  and  the  rest  of  his  nobles  very 
highly  approved  of  it.  The  proprietor  was 
Mr.  John  How,  living  in  Ram’s  Head  Yard, 
in  Fenchurch  Street ;  a  man  no  doubt  of 
many  trades,  for  I  And  that  he  was  the  pub¬ 
lisher — in  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
— of  Ned  Ward’s  London  Spy.  Ned  him¬ 
self  afterwards  kept  a  public-house,  and  may 
have  had  a  finger  in  the  concoction  of  the 
Nectar  Ambrosia,  that  so  took  the  Czar. 
This  celebrated  compound  was  sold  in  bottles, 
price  two  shillings  and  one  shilling  each,  and 
and  in  Hasses  of  two  pence  and  one  penny 
each.  The  newspapers  inform  us,  that  the 
Czar  afterwards  sent  for  a  quantity — highly 
approving  of  it. 

There  was  a  great  meeting  while  Peter 
was  in  England,  and  at  which  he  was  ex¬ 
pected  to  have  been  present.  This  was  the 
Newmarket  meeting,  then  the  centre  of  at¬ 
traction  for  horse  racing,  cock-fighting,  and 
other  kindred  pursuits.  Led  horses  for  the 
Czar — the  papers  report — had  been  sent  to 
the  palace.  The  king  was  there,  attended  by 
five  dukes,  eleven  earls  ;  by  barons,  baronets, 
knights,  and  squires.  There  was  much  that 
was  attractive.  The  famous  Yorkshire  horse, 
backed  by  Mr.  Boucher,  was  to  run  against 
Mr.  Frampton’s  Turk.  The  distance  was 
four  miles — the  weight  that  each  was  to 
carry  was  ten  stone,  and  the  stake  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds.  Among  the  earls  was  a  great 
captain,  the  future  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Lord  Godolphin  also  was  present — whose 
name,  through  his  famed  “Arabian,”  is 
known  to  thousands  who  never  heard  of  the 
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Oodolphin  ministry,  nor  Sid  Hamlet’s  rod, 
made  immortal  by  Dean  Swift. 

There  was  one  person  whom  the  Czar 
(while  in  England)  expressed  a  wish  to  meet, 
and  that  was  Edmund  Halley,  the  great 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  whose  prac¬ 
tical  acquaintance  with  the  variation  of 
the  compass  and  the  courses  of  the  tides  he 
rightly  thought  were  matters  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  Halley  spoke  German  fluently, 
and  Peter  was  pleased  with  the  conversation 
of  the  iliustiious  Englishman. 

Religious  enthusiasts  sought  eagerly  to 
see  this  ruler  of  barbaric  millions.  Tlie 
Quakers  were,  of  course,  the  most  pressing. 
William  Penn  (he  lived  in  Norfolk  Street) 
had  an  interview  with  him.  The  brother-in- 
law  of  Robert  Barclay  (the  apologist)  man¬ 
aged  to  converse  with  him  on  Quaker  tenets, 
and  to  obtain  his  acceptance  of  two  copies 
of  Barclay’s  book.  A  teazing  question  was 
put  by  the  Czar  to  Barclay’s  brother-in-law. 
**  Of  what  use  can  you  be  in  any  kingdom 
or  government,  seeing  you  will  not  bear 
arms  and  fight  ?”  The  Czar  was  inclined  to 
look  upon  them  as  Jesuits,  but  altered  his 
opinion,  and,  with  his  attendants  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  costume  of  the  time,  attended  a  Quaker 
meeting  in  White  Hart  Court,  in  Grace- 
church  Street:  in  that  court  where,  only  a 
few  years  before.  Fox,  the  founder  of  the 
sect,  had  died.  His  presence  was  recognized, 
and,  to  avoid  the  gaze  which  he  could  not 
endure,  he  left  before  the  meeting  was  over. 

When  Peter  was  in  England  the  see  of 
Canterbury  was  filled  by  Tcnison — the  same 
Tenison  who,  as  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  had 
preached  a  sermon  of  forgiveness  at  the  fu¬ 
neral  of  EUeanor  Gwyn.  Peter  paid  a  visit 
to  the  prelate  at  Lambeth,  and,  having  ex¬ 
pressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  as  to  our  relig¬ 
ion  and  constitution,  the  Archbishop,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  king,  selected  the 
Bishop  of  Salisbury.  No  better  man  could 
have  been  chosen.  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury 
of  that  time  was  Gilbert  Burnet,  who  had 
written  the  History  of  our  Reformed  Religion, 
the  same  divine  who  administered  consolation 
to  the  death-bed  of  Rochester,  and  contrib¬ 
uted  religious  comfort  to  Russell  in  the  cell 
and  on  the  scaflbld. 

Burnet  had  good  interpreters,  and  had 
much  free  discourse  with  him.  He  found 
that  he  was  subject  to  convulsive  motions 
over  his  body,  and  that  his  head  seemed  to 
be  affected  by  them ;  that  he  was  not  want¬ 
ing  in  capacity,  and  had  a  larger  measure  of 
knowledge  than  his  education  had  led  him  to 
-expect.  He  found  him  a  man  of  a  very  hot 
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temper,  soon  influenced,  and  very  brutal  in 
his  passion,  raising  his  natural  heat  by  fre¬ 
quent  recourse  to  brandy,  wliich  he  rectified 
himself.  His  turn  was  for  mechanics ;  and 
nature  —  so  thought  the  bishop  —  seemed 
to  have  designed  him  rallier  to  be  a  ship-car¬ 
penter  than  a  great  prince.  He  wrought 
much  with  his  own  hands,  and  made  all 
about  him  work  at  the  models  of  ships.  He 
was  resolved  to  encourage  learning,  and  to 
polish  his  people  by  sending  some  of  them 
to  travel  in  other  countries,  and  to  draw 
strangers  to  come  and  live  with  them.  He 
was  desirous  to  understand  the  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England,  but  did  not  seem 
disposed  to  mend  matters  in  Muscovy.  The 
bishop  adds — and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  most 
important  portion  of  what  he  has  related 
about  Peter — “  He  told  me  he  designed  a 
great  fleet  at  Azoff,  and  with  it  to  attack  the 
Turkish  empire.” 

Here  we  have  explained  the  policy  which 
Russia  has  been  pursuing  secretly,  but  some¬ 
times  openly  (now  openly  enough),  since 
Peter  learned  to  build  ships  at  Deptford. 
Little,  perhaps,  did  the  Czar  imagine  that 
this  policy  was,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  fifty-four,  to  cost  the  country  in  which 
he  was  learning  the  arts  of  aggression,  a 
fleet  in  the  Baltic,  a  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  an  expedition  into  the  Sea  of  Azoff. 
Nay,  that  to  repel  his  attack  on  the  Turkish 
empire,  France  and  England  should  join  their 
forces  for  the  first  time ;  and  that  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  Turkey  as  an  empire  would  be 
fought  for,  as  it  now  is  (a  world-wide  fact), 
before  the  greatest  stronghold  of  Russia  or 
of  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern. 

The  Czar  liked  brandy  and  Ambrosia,  and 
he  liked  a  strong  mixture  called  “  pepper 
and  brandy.”  The  Marquis  of  Caermarthen 
often  joined  him  in  his  orgies.  But  what  told 
on  the  Czar  Peter — perhaps  from  its  fre¬ 
quency — is  not  known  to  have  been  injurious 
to  the  English  marquis.  Peter  was  at  this 
time  subject  to  convulsive  motions  of  the 
body,  that  seemed,  as  I  have  already  related, 
to  affect  his  head.  But  the  English  were 
deep  drinkers,  especially  our  sailors,  and  the 
marquis  was  an  English  admiral — so,  indeed, 
was  Benhow,  another  of  Peter’s  companions 
during  his  three  months’  visit  to  England. 
Peter  should  have  known  (we  fear  he  did 
not)  the  most  distinguished  admiral  then 
alive — Admiral  Russell,  who  defeated  the 
French  off  La  Hogue,  for  which  he  was 
created  Earl  of  Orford,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  mixed  the  largest  bowls  of  punch  ever 
made.  One  was  dug  in  his  garden  at  Cliip- 
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)enhani  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  other  he 
made  at  Lisbon. 

There  is  still  to  be  seen  in  Little  Tower 
Street,  in  the  City  of  London,  a  public-house 
(recently  refronted)  bearing  the  sign  of  the 
Czar’s  ilead.  This  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  Peter  when  in  London.  Hither  he  would 
come  from  Deptford  after  his  labors  in  the 
dockyard,  and  his  watching  the  changes 
which  the  artiBcers  of  the  yard  were  making 
in  a  yacht  called  the  Royal  Transport,  which 
King  William  had  presented  to  him,  with  per¬ 
mission  to  make  such  alterations  in  her  as  he 
considered  necessary.  He  came  from  Dept¬ 
ford  to  London  in  a  small  decked  boat, 
which  he  assisted  in  working  to  Tower  Stairs. 
After  the  orgies  he  delighted  in,  he  was  not, 
I  fear,  very  well  fitted  to  pilot  the  boat  on 
tbeir  return  down  the  river  to  Deptford;  but 
the  Thames  was  not  then  lashed  and  troubled 
by  large  and  small  steamers  and  boats  of 
every  description,  which  now  crowd  her  wa¬ 
ters  from  London  Bridge  to  Blackwall.  He 
may  have  concluded  bis  nights  at  the  Czar’s 
Head. 

King  William  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
Czar.  He  made  him  a  second  visit,  at  which 
an  odd  incident  occurred.  The  Czar  had  a 
favorite  monkey,  which  usually  sat  upon  the 
back  of  the  Czar’s  chair.  As  soon  as  the 
king  was  seated,  the  monkey  jumped  some¬ 
what  angrily  upon  him.  The  “  great  Nas¬ 
sau”  was  disconcerted,  the  whole  ceremonial 
discomposed,  and  most  of  the  time — Lord 
Dartmouth,  who  tells  the  story,  assures  us — 
was  spent  in  apologies  for  the  monkey’s  be¬ 
havior. 

The  Czar  is  said  to  have  enjoyed  his  visit 
to  England,  but  it  was  high  time  for  him  to 
return.  He  had  been  apprehensive  of  his 
sister’s  intrigues,  and  a  confirmation  of  his 
suspicions  hurried  him  away.  On  Monday, 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  sixteen  hundred  and 
ninety-eight,  he  went  to  Kensington,  to  take 
leave  of  the  king.  “  He  thanked  his  majesty 
for  the  kind  entertainment  and  honor  he  had 
received  in  his  majesty’s  dominions,  and  for 
the  fine  ship  he  had  presented  him  with.” 
On  the  same  occasion,  Peter  made  a  present 
to  his  majesty  of  “  a  fine  ruby  of  vcrj  great 
value.”  On  Wednesday,  the  twentieth  of 
April,  he  dined  at  Wimbledon  with  the  Duke 
of  Leeds,  the  Earl  of  Danby,  so  celebrated 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the 
father  of  his  friend  the  Marquis  of  Caermar- 
then.  On  his  return  to  Deptford  the  same 
night,  he  found  “  very  fine  music  to  divert 
and  serenade  him.”  This  was  the  last  night 
he  spent  ou  shore.  On  Thursday,  the  twenty- 


first  of  April,  be  set  sail  from  Deptford,  for 
Holland,  under  convoy  of  two  men-of-war — 
the  York  and  the  Greenwich — and  three 
yachts,  commanded  by  Admiral  Mitchell. 
He  was  detained  for  some  days  by  contrary 
winds,  but  at  last  left  England,  which  he  was 
never  to  see  again.  He  landed  at  the  Hague, 
sending  tbe  Royal  Transport  yacht  to  Arch¬ 
angel,  from  whence  (so  it  is  said)  he  was  to 
carry  it  by  land  to  the  river  Tanais.  Lord 
Caermartben  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
Chatham,  to  whom,  however,  he  did  not  say 
farewell  without  conferring  a  favor — and  one 
of  moment.  This  was  the  right  of  importing 
tobacco  into  Russia.  In  the  first  year  he  was 
to  consign  three  thousand  hogsheads,  in  the 
second  five  thousand,  and  afterwards  six  thou¬ 
sand  hogsheads  yearly.  What  the  marquis 
made  by  his  monopoly  no  one  has  told  us. 

His  physician  he  left  behind  him  for  two 
months,  that  he  might  see  Oxford,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  and  Bath,  and  took  with  him  two 
boys  from  the  mathematical  school  founded 
at  Christ’s  Hospital  by  King  Charles  the 
Second,  and  what  the  newspapers  of  the  time 
describes  as  “  the  famous  geographical  clock 
made  by  Mr.  John  Carte,  watchmaker,  at 
the  sign  of  tbe  Dial  and  Crown,  near  Essex 
Street  in  the  Strand ;  which  clock  tells  what 
o’clock  it  is  in  any  part  of  tbe  world,  whether 
it  is  day  or  night,  the  sua’s  rising  or  setting 
throughout  the  year,  its  entrance  into  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac ;  the  arch  which  they 
and  the  sun  in  them  makes  above  or  below 
the  horizon,  with  several  other  carious  mo¬ 
tions.”  This  Peter  bought,  but  the  price  is 
not  named. 

When  Admiral  Benbow  returned  to  his 
house  at  Saye’s  Court,  great  was  his  con¬ 
sternation  at  finding  the  unnecessary  damage 
that  had  been  done  to  it  by  Peter  and  his 
retinue ;  still  greater  was  the  consternation 
which  the  author  of  Sylva  expressed  when 
he  saw  the  state  to  which  his  far-famed  gar¬ 
den  had  been  reduced.  Benbow  complained 
to  Evelyn,  and  both  Benbow  and  Evelyn 
memorialized  the  lords  of  the  Treasury  for 
compensation  for  the  injuries  done.  Their 
joint  memorials  were  referred  to  the  sur¬ 
veyor-general  of  works.  Sir  Chri.stopher 
Wren,  and  to  his  majesty’s  principal  gar¬ 
dener,  Mr.  London,  the  earliest  English  gar¬ 
dener  of  any  reputation  whose  name  has 
reached  us.  Both  reported  stronglv  in  favor 
of  the  claims  for  compensation.  Evelyn  re¬ 
ceived,  “in  compensation  for  the  damage 
done  to  bis  house,  goods,  and  gardens,  at 
Deptford,  by  his  Czarish  majesty  and  bis 
retinue  while  they  resided  there,’’  the  sum 
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of  one  bandred  and  siity>two  pounds  seT«n 
shilling ;  and  Admiral  Benbow  reoeired, 
"for  like  damaf^e  done  to  his  goods,”  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- three  pounds 
two  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  payments 
were  made  hy  the  paymaster  of  bis  msjes^’s 
works,  and  are  included  in  his  account.  *^0 
indoor  habits  of  Peter  and  his  retinue  were, 
it  appears  from  the  estimate  of  damages, 
filthy  in  the  extreme. 

In  the  garden  at  Saye's  Court  was  what 
Evelyn  himself  calls  an  impregnable  holly 
hedge,  four  hundred  feet  in  length,  nine  feet 
high,  and  five  feet  thick.  This  fine  holly 
hedge  was  a  source  of  delight  to  Peter  and  1 
his  retinue.  They  made  it  a  point  of  attack, 
and  were  accustomed  to  amuse  themselves 
by  endeavoring  to  drive  a  wheelbarrow 
through  it.  Peter  himself  was  sometimes  in 
the  barrow.  Such  is  the  received  story, 
which  I  can  now  confirm  by  Benbow’s  claim 
for  compensation  :  bis  estimate  for  damages 
including  the  sum  of  one  pound  for  three 
wheelbarrows  broke  and  lost. 

Evelyn  was  prepared  for  some  damage  to 
his  house.  "  There  is  a  house  full  of  people,” 
his  servant  writes  to  him,  ”  and  right  nasty.” 
The  Czar  lies  next  your  library,  and  dines  in 
the  parlor  next  your  study.  He  dines  at  ten 
o’clock  and  six  at  night ;  is  very  seldom  at 
home  a  whole  day ;  very  often  in  the  king’s 
yard,  or  by  water,  dressed  in  several  dresses. 
The  king  is  expected  here  this  day  ;  the  best 
parlor  is  pretty  clean  for  him  to  be  entertain¬ 
ed  in.  The  king  pays  for  all  he  has.” 

London,  the  gardener,  divided  his  report 
(it  is  dated  May  ninth,  sixteen  hundred  and 
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ninety-eight),  under,  **  what  can  be  repaired 
and  what  cannot.”  The  marrow  of  his  re* 
port  (it  is  now  published  for  the  first  time)  u 
as  follows : 

1.  All  the  grass-work  is  oat  of  order  and  broke 
into  holes  by  their  leaping  and  showing  tricks 
upon  it 

2.  The  bowling-green  is  in  the  same  condition. 

3.  All  that  ground  which  used  to  be  cultivated 
for  eatable  plants  is  all  overgrown  with  weeds, 
and  is  not  manured  nor  cultivated,  by  reason  the 
Czar  would  not  suiTer  any  men  to  work  when  the 
season  offered. 

4.  The  wall-fruit  and  standard  fruit-trees  are 
unpruned. 

^  5.  The  hedges  and  wilderness  are  not  cut  as 

I  they  ought  to  &. 

6.  The  gravel  walks  are  all  broke  into  boles 
and  out  of  order. 

The  several  observations  were  made  by  George 
London,  hia  Majesty’s  gardener,  and  he  certiAra 
that  to  put  the  garden  and  plantations  in  as  good 
repair  as  they  were  in  before  his  Cxarish  majesty 
resided  there,  will  require  the  sum  of  fifiy-five 
pounds.  Georok  Lomdou. 

Great  damages  are  done  to  the  trees  and  plants, 
which  cannot  be  repaired,  as  the  breaking  the 
branches  of  the  wall-fruit  trees,  spoiling  two  or 
three  of  the  finest  true  phillereas,  breaking  sever¬ 
al  hollys  and  other  fine  plants. 

Any  inroad  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  and  all 
the  Russians  upon  Europe  would  leave  Europe 
much  as  the  Czar  Peter-and  his  retinue  left 
the  house  and  gpirden  at  Deptford  of  the 
learned  and  refined  John  Evelyn.  I  can  hear 
the  laugh  of  Peter,  as  with  brute  force,  stim¬ 
ulated  by  drink,  he  drove  the  wheelbarrow, 
with  Prince  Menz.koff  upon  it,  into  the  prick¬ 
ly  holly  hedge,  five  feet  in  thickness. 


Dbath  or  Professor  Johkstor. — Died, 
on  the  18th  Sept.,  at  his  residence,  in  Dur¬ 
ham,  aged  50  years,  James  F.  W.  Johnston, 
£lsq.,  F.R.S.,  and  professor  of  chemistry  in 
the  University  of  Durham.  The  scientific 
productions  of  this  gentleman  have  secured 
him  an  extensive  reputation.  On  the  con¬ 
tinent  and  in  America  his  works  are  as  high¬ 
ly  appreciated  as  at  home.  His  attention 
was  especially  devoted  to  the  cause  of  scien¬ 


tific  agriculture,  and  perhaps  no  individual 
in  this  country  has  done  more  to  substitute  a 
system  of  enlightened  cultivation  for  one  of 
mere  routine  farming.  His  talents,  however, 
were  too  versatile  to  extend  themselves  in 
one  department  of  exertion.  Amongst  bis 
other  productions  we  may  mention  his  "  Notes 
on  North  America,”  and  his  "  Chemistry  of 
Common  Life.”  The  latter  work  is  fresh  in 
the  memory  of  the  public. 
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TWO  TEARS  IN  AUSTRALIA.* 


Ukhl  very  recently,  the  Australian  colo¬ 
nies  were  almost  entirely  unknown  amongst 
us.  Tliey  were  associate  with  the  habits  of 
a  penal  settlement  rather  than  with  commer¬ 
cial  speculations  or  social  life.  The  discoverv 
of  gold,  however,  has  invested  them  with 
new  interest.  The  scene  has  suddenly  chang¬ 
ed.  Vast  crowds  have  emigrated,  in  the 
hopes  of  sharing  in  the  wealth  discovered; 
and  the  tide  of  emigration  has  flowed  on  and 
increased  its  bulk  so  rapidly,  that  time  has 
not  been  allowed  for  earlier  disappointments 
to  cool  the  ardor  or  to  stay  the  progress  of 
later  adventurers.  The  markets  of  the  Aus- 
Iralias  have,  in  consequence,  been  glutted ; 
emigrants  as  well  as  merchandise  have  been 
poured  into  the  colonies  too  rapidly ;  no  ade¬ 
quate  provision  existed  for  the  vast  crowds 
which  arrived  weekly,  nor  was  there  a  de¬ 
mand  for  a  tithe  of  the  goods  with  which 
commercial  enterprise  stocked  the  colonial 
markets.  An  unexampled  state  of  things  has 
consequently  ensued,  out  of  which  a  large 
amount  of  good  may  ultimately  flow,  but 
from  which,  in  the  meantime,  bitter  disap¬ 
pointment  and  much  suffering  must  accrue. 

A  new  state  of  things  has  hence  resulted, 
to  which  nothing  analogous  exists  within  our 
experience.  We  look  in  vain  to  the  past  for 
anything  similar  to  what  the  Australian  colo¬ 
nies  present,  and  it  will  be  well  if  we  are 
wise  enough  to  improve  the  lessons  now 
taught,  and  to  gather  from  the  many  evils 
that  have  arisen,  those  rules  which  educe  or¬ 
der  from  confusion,  and  the  restraints  and 
virtues  of  social  life  from  the  recklessness, 
intemperance,  and  debauchery  which  are  so 
extensively  prevalent.  Several  works  on  the 
Australian  colonies  have  recently  appeared, 
which  have  done  much  to  disperse  the  mists 
enwrapping  them,  and  we  have  begun  in  con¬ 
sequence  to  catch  a  glimmering  of  their  ac¬ 
tual  state.  It  is  lamentable  to  see  bow,  as 


*  Land,  Lsbor,  and  Gold ;  or.  Two  Tears  in  Vic¬ 
toria:  with  Visits  to  Sydney  and  Van  DienMn’s 
Land.  By  William  Howitt  Two  Volumes.  Post 
Svo,  21b.  London  :  Longman  db  Co. 


in  other  cases,  official  reports  from  the  Aus- 
tralias  have  sometimes  served  to  mislead.  It 
is  no  great  marvel  that  it  should  be  so.  Our 
colonial  appointments  are,  in  most  cases,  regu¬ 
lated  by  any  consideration  rather  than  per¬ 
sonal  fitness.  The  loaves  and  the  fishes” 
are  distributed  as  rewards  for  political  par¬ 
tisanship  rather  than  as  remuneration  for  ser¬ 
vices  to  be  rendered.  Tlie  parties  receiving 
them,  ignorant  of  their  work,  and  indispiosed 
to  its  p>erformance,  are  necessarily  dep>endent 
on  others,  whose  reports  are  naturally  color¬ 
ed  by  selfish  and  sinister  considerations. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  probably  remem¬ 
ber  the  marvellous  reports  sent  home  by  Mr. 
La  Trobe,  the  governor  of  Victoria.  Thou¬ 
sands  were  induced  by  them  to  leave  their 
native  country,  yet,  when  they  were  seen 
pouring  into  the  colony  in  vast  shoals,  this 
same  gentleman  asked  Mr.  Howitt,  "  What 
are  all  these  people  coming  for?”  to  which 
the  latter  naturally  replied  :  **  To  gather  the 
gold  that  you  tell  them  lies  everywhere  and 
all  over  the  country.”  **  Surely,”  says  our  au¬ 
thor,  "  never  were  there  such  Arabian  Nights’ 
stories  as  those  of  M.  La  Trobe’s  despMitches. 
He  rides  up  to  Mount  Alexander,  and  the 
first  two  men  that  he  sees  at  work  be  pauses 
to  watch.  In  two  hours  he  sees  these  men 
dig  out  five  pounds’  weight  of  gold  !  He  sees 
other  two  men  wash  out  of  two  tin  dishes  of 
earth,  I  think,  eight  p>oonds’  weight  of  gold  1 
He  pokes  the  moss  away  from  the  foot  of  a 
tree,  and  picks  up  a  piece  of  gold  !  He  sees 
gold  everywhere  ;  and  winds  all  bis  wonders 
up  by  declaring  in  his  despatch,  that  *  the 
whole  country  is  of  the  same  character.’ 
After  this,  is  it  not  rather  cool  to  profess  as¬ 
tonishment  at  the  avidity  of  the  millions  at  a 
distance  to  witness  some  of  these  miracles  of 
aflluence  for  themselves  ?” 

Notwithstanding,  however,  all  which  has 
been  done  to  communicate  to  our  p>eople  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  character  and  re¬ 
sources  of  the  Australian  colonies,  much  re¬ 
mains  to  be  effected.  We  know  only  the  out¬ 
line  ;  see  only  the  more  prominent  points  of 
the  case.  A  few  instances  of  marvellous  sue- 
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cess  were  trumpeted  abroad,  but  the  ten  thou¬ 
sand  failures,  the  wretchedness,  disease,  and 
death,  which  awaited  the  great  body  of  the 
emigrants,  were  unknown.  Here  and  there 
we  heard  of  a  gold-digger  who  went  out  in 
poverty  and  returned  with  wealth ;  but  the 
wasted  frames,  the  broken  hearts,  and  the 
demoralized  passions,  which  the  gold  mania 
engendered,  were  not  passed  before  us.  We 
saw  the  few  bright  gleams,  but  the  thick 
darkness  was  never  revealed. 

In  the  meantime,  the  more  healthy  and 
animating  features  of  colonial  life  were  un¬ 
heeded.  The  beauties  of  its  scenery,  the 
varieties  and  habits  of  the  natural  world,  its 
climate,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  its  economical 
prospects,  its  commercial  and  political  fuiure, 
were  unheeded  ;  stayers-at-home,  like  those 
who  rushed  to  its  distant  shores,  saw  but  one 
idol;  were  swayed  by  one  passion  only.  The 
love  of  gold  took  possession  of  men’s  minds, 
and  such  was  its  intensity  that,  in  many 
cases,  every  other  passion  was  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Howitt's  work  is  admirably  adapted 
to  correct  this  enormous  evil.  It  supplies 
fuller  and  more  reliable  information  on  the 
gold-diggings  of  Australia  than  has  previously 
l^en  communicated,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
betokens  the  keenest  sympathy  with  a  thou¬ 
sand  other  topics  suggested  by  Australian 
life,  and  a  deep  sense  of  the  gigantic  evils 
which  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  colony, 
and  prevent  for  a  time  its  full  development. 
Mr.  Howitt’s  two  volumes  are  amongst  the 
most  interesting  we  have  ever  read.  They 
evince  a  freshness  and  buoyancy  and  fulness 
of  life ;  a  keen  relish  of  natural  scenery  ;  a 
hearty  appreciation  of  difficulties,  with  a  clear 
perception,  in  many  cases,  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  may  be  mastered ;  a  generous 
temperament,  combined  with  prudent  fore¬ 
cast  ;  a  sympathy  with  humanity,  however, 
degraded,  with  an  iHeal  not  lightly  attained, 
but  to  be  constantly  striven  after.  But  we 
mu»t  not  detain  our  readers  from  the  work 
itself,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
lay  before  them  some  its  statements,  from 
which  they  will  be  better  able  to  judge  of  its 
value. 

Our  author  arrived  at  Melbourne  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  1852,  and  was  soon  in  the  midst  of 
the  confusion,  extortions,  and  wretchedness 
which  have  broken  down  the  spirits  of  many 
emigrants.  The  charges  at  Melbourne  were 
perfectly  monstrous,  and  we  hope  that  they 
are  by  this  time  more  moderate  than  when 
Mr.  Howitt  landed.  The  freight  from  Ix)n- 
don  to  Melbourne,  he  tells  us,  was  three 
pounds  per  ton.  From  the  ship  to  the  wharf. 


eight  miles,  it  was  thirty  shillings.  At  the 
wharf  heavy  fees  are  charged,  and  for  cart¬ 
age  to  the  town  an  enormous  rale  is  levied  ; 
so  that,  Mr,  Howitt,  says,  “the  whole  cost  of 
transferring  your  effects  from  the  vessel  to 
your  lodging  is  actually  more  than  of  bringing 
them  the  previous  13,000  mile.s,  including 
the  cost  of  conveying  them  from  your  house 
to  the  London  docks.”  The  charge  for  car¬ 
riage  to  the  diggings  is  on  a  similar  scale,  the 
lowest  rate  being  about  one  pound  per  ton 
per  mile.  In  the  town,  everything  is  on  a 
similar  scale.  In  the  shops  about  three  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost  is  charged  ; 
and  such  are  the  crowds  pouring  into  the 
country,  that  most  exorbitant  charges  are 
made  for  lodgings.  Four,  and  even  six 
pounds  a-week  are  paid  for  two  small  rooms, 
wretchedly  furnished ;  whilst  a  couple  of 
empty  rooms,  of  the  very  meanest  desetiption, 
let,  we  are  told,  for  two  pounds  a-week.  The 
price  of  land  in  and  about  Melbourne  is  pro¬ 
portionately  high.  That  which  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  London  would  be  thought  dear  at 
one  or  two  thousand  pounds  per  acre,  was 
realizing  from  four  to  six  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Howitt  tells  us: — 

“  Houses  are  frequently  pointed  out  to  me  in  the 
outskirts,  as  having  recently  been  sold,  with  a 
garden,  for  £10,000  or  £12,000,  which  in  the 
finest  suburbs  of  London  would  not  fetch  above 
£2.000.  Litt'e  houses,  in  the  town  which  in  Lon¬ 
don,  in  good  streets,  would  let  for  £40  a  year, 
here  let  ibr  £400.  .My  brother  has  built  two  good 
houses  near  his  own,  which  would  not  let  in  Lon* 
don  for  more  than  £70  a-year  each,  or  £150  to¬ 
gether;  he  lets  (he  two  for  £1,200.  And  there  is 
a  single  house  near,  worth  in  London  or  its  evi- 
rona  £120  a  year,  for  which  the  modest  sum  of 
£2,000  a  year  is  asked  ! — a  sum  that  would  pur¬ 
chase  it  at  home.” — VoL  i.  p.  16. 

As  the  price  of  land  enters  largely  into 
the  value  of  a  thousand  other  things,  and  U 
itself  affected  by  the  monstrous  system 
which  obtains,  we  shall  venture  on  another 
brief  extract  illustrative  of  the  evil : — 

“  The  land  allotment  mania  bids  fair  to  surpass 
what  it  was  previous  to  the  disastrous  1842  A 
piece  of  land  bought  a  few  mrmths  ago  for  £120 
was  resold  for  £1,120.  Kvery  day  the  same 
thing  occurs.  A  short  time  since  a  house  and 
earden  were  bought  for  £4.000,  and  would  have 
been  dear  at  that  price  in  I/ondon,  and  to-day 
they  were  resold  for  £12,000.  Thus,  whatever 
be  the  value  of  gold  elsewhere,  it  is  here  only  of 
one-third  the  value  it  was  a  few  months  ago. 
That  which  now  requires  twelve  tliouhand  »ovor- 
eigns,  then  was  purchasable  for  three  thousand. 
The  prices  of  all  things  are  in  proportion.  Flour 
is  now  £36  per  ton,  and  is  expected  shortly  to 
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be  £40.  Bread,  the  4lb.  loaf,  ia  now  2s ;  hay  ia 
JC40  per  ton,  actually  more  than  suflt*^r  !  Oats, 
15s.  per  bushel ;  we  have  ten  bushels  in  our  cart, 
which  cost  us  £4  in  London.  All  tools  and  the 
like,  which  we  brought  out  with  ns,  arc  £100 
per  cent,  higher,  whilst  long  mining  boots,  for 
which  we  paid  £l  15s.,  are  here  worth  £9  per 
pair.  A  could  sell  his  Mini4  rifle  for  £30.  But¬ 
ter  is  3a.  per  lb. ;  cabbages  Is.  each  ;  cauliflow¬ 
ers,  2s  6d. ;  onions,  8d.  per  lb.  B  could  sell  his 
house  and  garden — a  go^  lionse,  it  is  true,  with 
stables  and  greenhouses — for  £12,000.  Ttie 
government  rents  a  flour  steam-mill  in  the 
town  fur  barracks,  which  cost  £6,000  building, 
for  £4,500  a  year.” — Ib.  p.  24. 

Mr.  Howitt  speedily  found  that  the  pur¬ 
chases  he  had  made  in  England  were  utterly 
unsuited  to  their  proposed  ends.  His  cart 
was  sold  as  unfitted  for  the  country  which 
he  had  to  travel,  and  the  harness  was  thrown 
aside  as  so  much  rubbish. 

“  Besides  this,  the  tools  of  hardware, — shovels, 
picks,  dippers,  working  cradles,  &c.,  which  had 
been  puffed  off  to  us  in  London  as  being  on  the 
true  California  principle,  we  should  have  been 
infinitely  better  without.  The  cradles,  like  the 
harness,  were  lire  laughing  stock  of  the  diggers; 
and  many  of  our  fellow-travellers  broke  tneira 
up  and  burnt  them.  Indeed,  whoever  proposes 
to  make  a  journey  to  the  Australian  diggings,  if 
he  be  wise,  will  load  himself  with  nothing  in 
England  except  it  be  a  good  light,  waterproof 
tent,  and  a  patent  Ransom’s  cart,  with  narrow 
wheels.  All  that  he  wants  he  ran  procure  of  the 
true  construction,  much  better,  and  in  the  end 
more  reasonable,  on  tht  diffgingt,  sparing  himself 
the  most  serious  labor  of  trailing  them  up  the 
country.  Tire  wisest  man  is  he  that  has  the 
lightest  load.” — Ib.  p.  61. 

In  Melbourne  one  of  the  greatest  nui¬ 
sances  encountered  is  the  dust.  Whenever 
the  north  wind  prevails,  the  dust-storm  is  un¬ 
bearable.  The  air  is  then  darkened  by  it ; 
‘‘sometimes  in  summer  it  is  so  thick  that 
you  cannot  see  your  hand  before  you.  .  .  . 
In  the  streets  you  cannot  walk  without  a 
veil  over  your  face,  or  your  eyes  and  mouth 
are  speedily  filled.” 

The  increase  of  population  in  Melbourne 
and  the  colony  generally  ia  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  our  dependencies.  In  1851, 
the  population  of  Victoiia  was  95,000,  whilst 
in  1852  it  amounted  to  200,000.  The  in¬ 
crease  of  Melbourne  was  still  more  marvel¬ 
lous.  In  1851  (only  eighteen  years  after 
it.s  commencement),  it  contained  23,000  in¬ 
habitants,  whilst  in  1852  they  numbered 
80,000,  being  an  increase  in  one  year  of 
67,000, 

The  value  of  the  imports  in  1851  was 


£1,056,000,  whilst  the  exports  were  £1,124- 
000,  and  in  1852  the  imports  were  £4,044- 
000,  and  the  expoits  £7,462,000. 

The  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  is  very 
recent.  The  rearing  of  sheep,  with  a  view 
of  supplying  the  English  wool  market,  was 
the  previous  occupation  of  the  colotiists.  A 
large  capital  was  invested  in  this  traffic,  and 
it  was  found  to  be  highly  remunerative. 
The  ruin  of  this  branch  of  commerce  was 
predicted  when  the  existence  of  gold  was  first 
ascertained.  The  squatters  were  loud  in 
their  forebodings,  but  the  result  has  been 
the  reverse  of  what  they  anticipated.  On 
this  topic  our  author  says : — 

“  The  flocks  are  better  shepherded  than  ever  ; 
for  when  there  were  plenty  of  shepherds,  they 
used  to  pen  their  flocks  regularly  :  now,  as  they 
have  but  one  shepherd  to  one  flock,  he  camps 
his  flock,  that  is,  be  assembles  it  near  bis  but  at 
night,  and  there  it  lies  quietly  till  morning.  It  is 
found  tliat  this  suits  the  flocks  amazingly.  They 
are  not  crowded  together  as  in  a  fold  of  hurdles. 
They  get  some  food  often  in  the  night,  and  they 
are  stronger  and  better.  The  cry  has  raised  the 
wool-market  at  home,  and  tlie  squatters  have 
kept  it  up  ss  long  as  they  could,  by  pretending 
that  the  flocks  are  diminished  by  want  of 
I  proper  shepherding,  and  that  the  amount  of  wool 
will  be  naturally  diminished.  It  is  all  fudge. 
The  flocks  are  just  as  numerous,  as  healthy,  and 
as  productive  of  wool  as  ever,  as  the  exports  of 
the  wool  will  prove.  Sheep  have  risen,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  demand  at  tlie  diggings,  from  7s. 
to  15s.  and  £l  per  liead.  Cattle  have  risen  in  like 
proportion  ;  and  horses,  which  used  to  be  worth 
some  308.  a-head  in  the  bush,  are  now  driven  down 
to  Melbourne,  and  sold  for  from  £40  to  £100  each. 
In  fact,  the  squatting  stations  are  now,  on  an 
average,  quadrupled  in  value.  It  is  true  that 
most  of  the  squatters  were  alarmed  at  first  by 
the  gold  discovery ;  and  some  actually  in  their 
panic  sold  their  stations  at  any  price  they  could 
procure.  But  a  very  little  time  sufficed  to  show 
tliat  this  idea  was  erroneous.  This  very  station 
on  which  we  now  are  was  offered,  with  all  its 
sheep,  for  £20,000  to  a  neighbor.  He  took  a 
week  to  consider  of  it,  and  not  closing,  the  holder 
of  it  demanded  £30,000,  and  directly  after, 
£40,000.  'Fhat  is  the  effect  of  the  gold  on  the 
squatters.” — Ib.  p.  141. 

Much  has  been  said  respecting  the  cli¬ 
mate  of  the  Australias.  It  has  generally 
been  described  in  highly  favorable  terms  ; 
indeed,  the  language  sometimes  employed 
has  been  far  too  poetical  to  carry  conviction 
to  thoughtful  and  reflective  minds.  There 
is  undoubtedly  an  absence  of  some  of  the 
diseases  prevalent  at  home,  but  on  the  other 

[hand  there  are  ailments  from  which  we  are 
happily  exempt.  In  August  our  author 
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•peaks  of  a  scorching  sun  following  imme¬ 
diately  on  the  rains  of  winter. 

“  We  are  keeping  a  daily  observation  of  the 
thermometer, — having  a  small  portable  one  of 
the  Messrs.  Bennett’s,  chronometer-makers,  of 
Cheapside,  which  we  carry  along  with  ns,  and 
so  have  always  at  hand  Now  it  hangs  outside 
the  tent,  and  will  show  results  different  to  any 
yet  published.  On  the  morning  of  July  Slat  it 
stood  at  31°,  that  is  one  degree  below  the  freez¬ 
ing  point.  It  had  been  much  lower  in  the  night, 
for  there  was  strong  frost.  At  7  o’clock,  half  an 
hour  after  sunrise,  it  had  risen  in  the  sun  to  40°  ; 
at  9  o’clock  to  75°,  or  within  one  degree  of  sum¬ 
mer  beat ;  and  at  10  o’clock  to  78°,  two  degrees 
above  summer  heat.  At  noon  it  was  at  81°  ;  and 
this,  too,  in  winter :  while  the  tables  kept  by  govem- 
ment,and  published  by  writers  who  paint  ihe  cli¬ 
mate  and  country  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  wish 
people  to  believe  them,  never  allow  the  mercury 
to  descend  lower  than  45° ;  so  that  there  could 
never  possibly  be  any  frost ;  and,  in  fact,  my  bro¬ 
ther,  Richard  Howitt,  whose  work  on  the  colony 
I  have  found  the  ntost  faithful  yet  published,  was 
severely  attacked  in  the  colonial  newspapers,  for 
saying  that  be  had  seen  ice.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  tell  yon  that  the  thermometer  rarely,  and 
only  in  hot  winds,  ascends  above  95°  in  summer  I 
These  statements  are  really  disgraceful;  for  the 
mercury,  yon  see,  will  rise  in  a  winter’s  morning, 
in  a  few  hours,  to  nearly  that  height,  paying  no 
regard  whatever  to  government  or  to  these  wri¬ 
ters.  The  cold  from  the  Antarctic,  and  the  sun  in 
these  latitudes,  cause,  in  their  contest,  these  vio¬ 
lent  changea” — lb.  p.  380. 

Cramp  and  paralysis  are  said  to  be  very 
prevalent,  and  the  dogs  especially  are  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  latter.  “  You  cannot  be  a  day  in 
Melbourne  without  noticing  the  enormous 
quantity  of  dogs  lying  about  the  streets, 
and  a  great  number  of  these  are  so  paralytic 
that  they  can  scarcely  move,  particularly  in 
their  hinder  parts.”  Our  author  himself 
experienced  the  annoyance.  *'  The  moment,” 
he  says,  “  I  take  the  pen  up,  the  hngers 
cramp  together  ;  and  it  is  only  by  a  constant 
and  determined  struggle,  sometimes  for 
hours,  that  I  can  conquer  it.”  On  the  whole, 
Mr.  Howitt  pronounces  the  climate  6ne  and 
genial.  “  Van  Diemen’s  Land,”  he  tells  us, 
•‘is  the  coolest;  New  South  Wales  and 
South  Australia  are  generally  warmer 
than  Victoria ;  but  Victoria  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  months  gives  you  rather  the  climate  of 
Spain  than  the  promised  one  of  Devonshire.” 

But  our  readers  must  be  introduced  to 
some  of  the  gold  diggings.  Let  them  ac¬ 
company  Mr.  Howitt  to  Spring  Creek,  which 
be  vUil^  in  December,  1852.  We  can  only 
give  very  brief  extracts  from  bis  description, 
but  our  judgment  fails  us,  if  the  picture 


which  he  draws  serves  to  strengthen  the 
desire  of  any  of  our  readers  to  be  co-work¬ 
ers  with  the  men  whose  occupation  it  de¬ 
scribes.  Spring  Creek  runs  into  Reid’s 
Creek,  which  is  situated  three  or  four  miles 
below  it.  About  20,000  people  were  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  at  these  diggings,  and  13,000 
ounces  of  gold  were  sent  down  to  Melbourne 
by  the  last  escort.  Speaking  of  these  dig¬ 
gings,  Mr.  Howitt  says : — 

“  No  language  ran  describe  the  scene  of  chaos 
where  they  principally  are.  The  creek,  that  !•, 
a  considerable  brook,  is  diverted  from  its  course; 
and  all  the  bed  of  the  old  course  is  dug  up ;  then 
each  side  of  the  creek  is  dug  up,  and  holes  sunk 
as  close  to  each  other  as  they  can  possibly  be, 
so  as  to  leave  room  for  the  earth  that  is  thrown 
out.  These  holes  are  some  round,  some  square, 
and  some  no  shape  at  all,  the  sides  having  fallen 
in  as  fast  as  they  have  been  dug  out.  They  are, 
in  fact,  pits,  and  wells,  and  shapeless,  yawning 
gulfs,  not  three  or  four  feet  deep,  as  in  the  tempt¬ 
ing  accounts  from  Mount  Alexander,  but  from 
ten  to  thirty  feet  deep.  Out  of  these  earth  has 
to  be  drawn  up  in  buckets  ;  and  some  wind  them 
up  with  windlasses,  rudely  constructed  out  of  the 
wood  that  grows  about ;  and  others  haul  it  up 
with  blocks  and  pulleys ;  others,  and  the  greater 
number,  merely  with  their  hands.  The  diggers 
themselves  generally  ascend  and  descend  by  a 
rope  fastened  to  a  post  above,  and  by  holes  for 
their  feet  in  the  side  of  the  pit. 

“  Many  of  these  holes  are  filled,  or  nearly  so, 
with  water,  filtering  from  the  creek.  It  is  black 
as  ink,  and  has  a  stench  as  of  a  tan-yard,  partly 
from  the  bark  with  which  they  line  the  sides  of 
their  holes.  In  the  midst  of  all  these  holes,  these 
heaps  of  clay  and  gravel,  and  this  stench,  the 
diggers  are  working  away,  thick  as  anu  in  an 
ant-hill.  You  may  imagine  the  labor  of  all  this, 
and  especially  of  keeping  down  these  subterra¬ 
nean  deluges  of  Stygian  water. 

“  7'be  course  of  the  creek  is  lined  with  other 
diggers  washing  out  their  gold.  There  are  whole 
rows,  almost  miles,  of  pucraling-tubs  and  cradles 
at  work.  The  earth  containing  the  gold  is  thrown 
into  the  puddling-tubs — half-hogsheads — and  stir¬ 
red  about  with  water,  to  dissolve  the  hard  lumps, 
when  it  is  put  through  the  cradle,  and  the  gold 
deposited  in  the  slide  of  the  cradle,  then  washed 
out  in  tin  dishes.  It  is  a  scene  of  great  bustio 
and  animation.  We  saw  some  parties  who  had 
washed  out  in  the  course  of  the  day  1  lb.  weight 
of  gold,  others,  5  or  6  oz. :  and  so  most  of  them 
had  some  golden  result.” — lb.  p,  171. 

In  another  part  of  his  description  he 
speaks  of  men  working  under  a  broiling  sun 
up  to  their  middle  in  water,  and  adds, — “  If 
any  one  at  home  asks  you  whether  he  shall 
go  to  the  Australian  diggings,  advise  him 
first  to  go  and  dig  a  coal-pit ;  then  work 
a  month  at  a  stone-quarry  ;  next  sink  a  well 
in  the  wettest  place  he  can  find,  of  at  least 
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fifty  feet  deep  ;  and  finally,  clear  oat  a  space 
of  sixteen  feet  square  of  a  bo?  twenty  feet 
deep  ;  and  if,  after  that,  he  still  has  a  fancy 
for  the  gold-fields,  let  him  come ;  under¬ 
standing,  howerer,  that  all  the  time  he  lives 
on  heavy  unleavened  bread,  on  tea  without 
milk,  and  on  mutton  or  beef  without  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  as  tough  as  india-rubber.” 

This  is  about  enough  to  temper  the  eager¬ 
ness  with  which  thousands  of  our  country¬ 
men  have  rushed  to  the  New  El  Dorado. 
But  the  government  established  at  these  dig¬ 
gings  increases  the  evil  vastly.  Mr.  Howitt 
gives  several  instances  of  official  tyranny  and 
corruption,  for  which  we  should  gladly  find 
room  did  our  space  permit.  We  must,  how¬ 
ever,  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  his 
volumes,  merely  saying,  that  if  only  one -half 
of  what  he  alleges  be  true,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  at  the  resistance  with  which  the 
colonial  authorities  have  recently  met.  Any¬ 
thing  more  short-sighted  or  absurdly  mis¬ 
chievous  than  the  system  established  cannot 
well  be  imagined.  The  viciousness  of  it  is  so 
monstrous  that  a  remedy  must  be  speedily 
devised.  The  whole  amount  of  taxation 
raised  from  the  squatters  does  not  exceed 
£20,000,  whilst  the  diggers  pay  upwards  of 
half-a-million.  Yet  nothing  has  been  done  by 
the  government  to  facilitate  the  transit  of  the 
diggers,  to  economise  their  resources,  or  to 
contribute  to  their  comfort.  “There  are  no 
bridges,  no  roads,  no  anything  ;  the  colonial 
government  of  Victoria  appears  to  have  no 
idea  but  the  single  one  of — taxation,  and  no 
feeling  but  of  grasping  all  they  can  get. 
Any  one  found  on  the  diggings  without  a 
license  ta  hit  pocket,  though  he  may  have 
one  in  his  tent,  is  summarily  fined  from 
three  to  five  pounds,  and  if  he  complains  is 
handcuffed  without  ceremony. 

“If,”  says  Mr.  Howitt,  “there  wants  reform 
generally  in  the  colony,  there  want  enormous 
reforms  in  the  gold-fields.  The  whole  of  the 
government  in  them  is  a  pseudo-military  system, 
and  most  repulsive  to  an  English  eye.  The 
commissioners  sport  a  semi-military  nnform. 
They  have  each  a  regular  trooper  riding  after 
them  on  all  occasions.  The  mounted  police  are 
in  reality  regular  armed  troopers.  The  magis¬ 
trates  are  the  judges,  and  decide  everything  with¬ 
out  a  jury,  in  the  style  of  a  oonrt-martial.  Num¬ 
bers  of  horse-police  and  foot-police  are  constantly 
scouring  the  gold-fields  and  the  roads,  man-hunt¬ 
ing,  and  are  constantly  marching  poor  wretches 
up  to  the  camp  for  lack  of  licenses.  That  is  their 
great  business.  While  they  keep  one  eye  shut  to 
grog-shops,  for  which  they  are  notoriously  paid, 
they  have  the  other  always  open  to  catch  any  poor 
devil  igithoat  a  license.  You  may  undermine  the 


roads  in  quest  of  gold,  sell  grog,  or  break  the 
laws  in  any  sort  of  way,  but  you  must  furnish 
revenue  ;  and  you  hear  every  day  of  atrocities 
perpetrated  in  enforcement  of  it,  which,  were 
they  done  in  Hungary  or  Russia,  would  rouse  the 
indignation  of  all  Europe.  The  diggings  would 
be  a  strange  sight  at  home,  if  they  could  he,  by 
some  Arabian  Nights’  magic,  suddenly  set  down 
before  yon  ;  and  not  the  diggings  only,  but  other 
parts  of  this  colony.” — Vol.  ii.  p.  20. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  our  subject,  we 
must  give  another  extract  from  Mr.  Howitt’s 
volumes,  which,  though  somewhat  longer 
than  our  space  permits,  is  so  illustrative  of 
a  digger’s  life,  that  it  must  not  be  omitted. 
The  desperate  competition  which  exists  on  the 
various  gold-fields,  inclines  the  more  adven¬ 
turous  to  look  out  for  new  scenes  where 
larger  gains  may  be  made.  Many  are  con¬ 
sequently  employed  in  surveying  the  country, 
with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  gold  depos¬ 
its.  These  movement  are  conducted  with 
the  utmost  possible  secrecy,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  pursuit.  From  the  Ovens  Diggings  Mr. 
Howitt  determined  to  steal  away,  in  the 
hope  of  lighting  on  some  unexplored  field. 
His  scouts  were  sent  forward,  but  bad  not 
proceeded  far  before  they  fell  in  with  a  man 
belonging  to  a  substantial  miller  named 
Mutch,  who  was  tracking  a  bullock-dray 
belonging  to  one  Braidy  of  Albury,  a  well- 
known  and  experienced  gold  seeker.  Join¬ 
ing  this  man,  they  continued  their  vocation. 

“  At  length  they  came  up  with  a  loaded  cart, 
also  on  the  track  of  the  bullock-dray.  Very  soon 
after  they  overtook  two  V'ankeea  on  foot  with 
their  awags  on  their  backs,  and  also  on  the  same 
chase.  Two  bearded  fellows  they  were,  wlio 
had  more  the  look  of  Poles  or  Hungarians,  but 
whose  intonation  left  no  doubt  of  their  national¬ 
ity.  They  declared  they  would  dog  the  dray  to 
the  world's  end  if  necessary,  saying  that  they 
had  heard  that  the  proprietors  of  this  party  had 
brought  twenty  pounds’  weight  of  gold  with  them. 
The  country  was  covered  with  hop-scrub  up  to 
their  very  heads,  so  that  these  Yankees  could 
follow  very  near  to  the  pioneer  dray,  unseen. 

“  As  there  appeared  no  likelihood  of  the  dray 
moving  on  with  those  spies  after  it,  our  scouts 
rode  on  to  some  distance  to  explore  the  country, 
and  on  returning  found  the  original  dray,  the 
cart,  another  bullock-dray  which  had  come  op 
also,  and  the  two  Yankees,  all  camping  for  the 
night  near  each  other.  The  original  dray  people 
declared  that  they  had  provisions  for  three 
months,  and  would  not  move  a  step  further  while 
the  others  remained.  There  they  lay  watching 
each  other,  and  endeavoring  to  tire  each  other 
out ;  the  followers  declaring  their  determina¬ 
tion  to  follow,  and  the  leading  party  protest¬ 
ing  that  it  would  not  lead,  ana  that  even  were 
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it  to  on,  th«  reet  would  find  the  road  over 
rocks,  precipices,  and  streams,  such  as  they  bad 
little  idea  of.  The  others  responded  that,  where 
they  could  live,  they  could  too;  where  they  could 
pass,  they  could.  Thus  our  party  left  them, 
like  chess-players  watching  for  the  next  move, 
and  returned  home. 

“  Yesterday  we  went  to  the  tent  of  Mutch  the  ' 
miller,  and  learnt  that  the  parties  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  had  continued  to  lie  in  the  bush  for  two 
days,  obstinately  watching  each  other.  On  the 
third  morning,  before  daylight,  ilie  original  bul¬ 
lock-dray  party  had  put  in  practice  a  clever 
dodge.  While  it  was  dark  they  had  sent  off  two 
pack-horses  and  the  roost  able  of  their  party  I 
towards  their  destination.  They  knew  that  the 
ground  being  dry  and  hard,  it  would  be  more  diffi¬ 
cult  to  track  the  horses  than  the  loaded  dray. 
The  dray  remaining  just  where  it  was,  and  all 
having  been  conducted  with  wonderful  quietness, 
the  departure  of  a  portion  of  the  party  was  not 
discovered  for  some  hours  ;  and  then,  indeed, 
there  was  a  running,  and  a  bunting,  and  an  ex¬ 
citement  ! 

“  Tt»e  remainder  of  the  other  party  had  secretly 
sent  in  the  night  to  the  diggings  for  other  horses, 
which  they  had  ridden  to  and  fro  in  the  scrub, 
so  as  to  confound  the  traces  of  those  which  bad 
gone  forward.  And  now,  as  the  other  parties 
eagerly  began  to  pore  over  the  ground  on  all 
sides,  to  make  out  the  foot-prints  of  the  pack- 
horses,  it  was  found  that  they  had  set  off  in  quite 
a  different  direction  to  that  which  tlie  dray  had  been 
pursuing,  and  had  made  such  a  zig-zag  route  till 
they  got  upon  the  hard  stony  ranges,  that  all 
were  thrown  out  by  it.  Meantime,  the  people  of 
the  dray  themselves  quietly  collected  their  bul¬ 
locks  and  drove  back  to  the  diggings,  followed  by 
all  their  pursuers  except  tlie  two  Yankees.  They 
coolly  declared  that  they  <kould  never  quit  the 
search  after  the  pack-horses  till  they  found  them  ; 
and  like  two  Indians  of  titeir  own  forests,  they 
continued  to  pore  after  their  traces,  sometimes  on 
their  hands  and  knees ;  sometimes  making  long 
cross  tracks  through  the  bush,  eyeing  the  grass 
and  the  shrubs  to  discover  where  they  had  been 
broken  by  any  passing  animal,  and  thus  they  dis¬ 
appeared  at  length  in  the  woods ;  and  they  suc¬ 
ceeded!  After  numerous  hardships  they  came 
upon  the  original  dray  party  on  the  Lower  Yac- 
anJanda,  and  on  the  spot  which  on  this  discovery 
speedily  grew  into  the  present  Yacandanda  Dig¬ 
gings.*’ — Vol.  i.  pp.  188-190. 

Mr.  Howitt  possesses  very  strong  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  1  md  system  prevalent  in 
Victoria,  and  these  views  he  does  not  he^itate 
to  express.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
disprove  the  general  soundness  of  bis  con¬ 
clusions,  and  we  are  glad  that  one  so  earnest 
in  his  advocacy,  and  so  competent  to  do  it 
justice,  has  addressed  himself  to  I’ne  English 
people.  It  is  difficult  to  engage  the  attention 
of  our  countrymen  on  matters  so  remote. 
They  have  pressing  claims  at  home,  and  have 
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little  energy  to  spare  for  interests  in  which 
their  personal  concern  is  slight.  This  is  the 
great  evil  to  which  our  whole  colonial  system 
is  exposed.  Men  will  not  submit  thenlselves 
to  the  labor  which  is  needful  to  understand 
the  case,  and  evils  consequently  flourish  in 
our  dependencies  which  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  a  single  hour  at  home. 
The  land  system  at  Victoria  is  one  of  these. 
Let  it  be  well  understood  by  our  countrymen, 
and  its  doom  will  speedily  be  sealed.  The 
men  who  flourish  on  it  know  this,  and  are 
therefore  concerned,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  to 
prevent  its  genuine  character  from  being  un¬ 
derstood.  We  say,  therefore,  to  all  our  read¬ 
ers,  ponder  well  the  disclosures  and  the 
reasonings  of  Mr.  Howitt.  Put  them  not 
hastily  aside.  Look  them  fairly  in  the  face, 
and  if  they  are  entitled  to  your  confidence, 
as  we  believe  them  to  be,  then  bestir  your¬ 
selves  to  aid  the  thousands  of  your  country¬ 
men  who  are  emigrating  to  Victoria  to  break 
the  trammels  of  one  of  the  most  vicious,  op¬ 
pressive,  and  ruinous  systems  ever  devised. 

“  Never,”  says  Mr.  Howitt,  “  while  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  lie  only  3,000  miles  from  England, 
and  sell  land  choosable  anywhere  at  6ve  shil¬ 
lings  an  acre,  and  Victoria  lies  13,000  miles 
from  England,  and  wont  sell  any  land  for 
agricultural  purposes  at  any  price,  will  you 
get  a  fine,  full,  flowing  emigration  out  here 
such  as  America  has,  and  these  colonies 
could  have  on  the  same  fair  and  common 
sense  system.”  But  our  readers  will  want  to 
know  what  the  land  system  of  Victoria  is. 
Very  vague  conceptions  are  entertained  on 
this  subject.  Our  countrymen  in  reality 
know  little  about  it,  and  no  trifling  service  is 
rendered  by  Mr.  Howitt  in  laying  the  facts 
of  the  case  plainly  before  the  public  eye.  Up 
to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
from  500  to  1,000  acres  of  land  were  granted 
by  the  home  government  to  any  person  whom 
it  wished  to  reward.  ’Diis  system  was  abolish¬ 
ed  in  1818, when  the  governors  were  empow¬ 
ered  to  grant  lands  to  settlers  and  also  to 
convicts,  as  a  reward  for  good  behavior. 
The  extent  to  which  the  patronage  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  exercised  is  scarcely  credible. 
Mr.  Potter  Macqueen,  M.P.,  had  10,000 
acres,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000  more;  Mr. 
Hart  Davies,  M.P.,  and  his  son,  had  15,000 
acres  each ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane,  the 
Marquis  of  Sligo,  and  Mr.  J.  Browne,  liad 
lO.OOO  acres  each,  with  a  reserve  of  10,000 
more.  These  grants  had  no  condition  of 
residence  attached  to  them.  They  were,  as 
our  author  remarks,  “  political  sops,”  and  their 
influence  on  the  colony  has  been  higli^’  de- 
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trimentol.  In  1843,  a  committee  of  the 
Legislative  Council  of  N.S.  Wales  stated  that 
about  5,000,000  of  acres  had  been  alienated 
from  the  crown. 

In  1836,  a  new  land  system,  known  as  the 
Wake6eld  system,  commenced.  Much  op¬ 
position  was  offered  to  it ;  but  in  1840,  Lord 
John  Russell  Gzed  "  the  upset  price  in  N.  S. 
Wales  at  l‘2s.  an  acre,  and  at  Port  Phililp  at 
20s.”  This  increase  in  the  price  of  land  was 
followed  by  most  disastrous  consequences. 
The  land  revenue  fell  from  £300,000  to  £8,- 
000,  and  emigration  ceased.  The  same  vicious 
principle  was  applied  to  town  allotments, 
which  only  served  to  increase  the  speculative 
mania  previously  existing,  and  to  confer  sud¬ 
den  wealth  on  land  gamblers. 

Another  great  enor  was  committed  in 
1847,  when  Lord  Grey  inaugurated  the  squat¬ 
ting  system  on  its  present  footing.  “  Per¬ 
haps,”  says  Mr.  Howitt,  “  no  ministers  of 
England  ever  contrived  to  inflict  such  a  blow 
on  the  progress  of  our  colonial  greatness  as 
Lfird  John  Russell  and  Earl  Grey,  except 
those  who  lost  America  for  us.” 

We  would  gladly  gainsay  this  statement, 
but  we  cannot.  Truth  compels  us  to  admit 
it,  and  our  marvel  is  how  blunders  so  gross 
could  have  been  committed  by  men  long 
practised  in  the  conduct  of  our  national  af¬ 
fairs.  The  system  thus  introduced  was  car¬ 
ried  out  by  an  order  in  council,  which  divid¬ 
ed  the  lands  of  New  South  Wales,  including 
Port  Phillip,  into  three  classes — the  settled, 
the  interm^iale,  and  the  unsettled  districts. 
It  is  important  that  our  readers  should  clearly 
understand  the  nature  of  the  tenure  thus 
introduced,  and  see  some  of  the  evils  which 
flow  from  it.  This  will  be  done  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  brief  extract: — 

‘‘Under  this  Act,  the  governor  is  empowered 
to  grant  leases  on  runs  of  land  in  the  unsettled 
districts  for  any  terna  not  exceeding  fourteen 
years,  for  pastoral  purposes,  with  permission  to 
the  lessee  to  cultivate  as  much  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  grain,  hay,  vegetables,  and  fruit, 
for  the  use  of  the  family  or  establishment,  but 
not  for  trade  or  barter.  The  rent  to  be  propor¬ 
tioned  to  the  number  of  sheep  or  cattle  which 
the  run  may  be  able  to  support :  each  run  to  be 
capable  of  carrying  at  least  4000  sheep,  or  an 
equivalent  number  of  cattle ;  such  run  to  pay  a 
licence  of  £10  per  annum;  if  larger,  more.  A 
commissioner  of  crown  lands  to  estimate  the  ca¬ 
pabilities  of  the  run.  During  the  lease,  no  per 
son  but  the  lessee  to  purchase  any  portion  of  the 
ran,  but  he  himself  to  be  allowed  to  buy  the  whole, 
or  any  part  of  it,  not  less  than  160  acres,  at  not 
less  than  £l  per  acre. 

”  In  the  intermediate  districts  the  leases  are 


not  for  more  than  eight  years,  but  at  the  tnd  of 
each  successive  year  of  /ease  these  runs  may  be 
offered  for  public  sale,  subject  to  sixty  days’  no¬ 
tice  to  lessee. 

“  In  the  settled  districts  the  leases  are  only  for 
one  year,  without  interference  as  to  time  of  dispe- 
sal  of  said  lands  by  sale  nr  lease. 

“Such  is  the  system  which  has  prevailed  from 
1847  to  the  present  time.  The  number  of  squat¬ 
ting  stations  in  New  South  Wales  were  in  1849 
about  1,520,  held  by  1,019  persons.  In  Port  PtiiU 
lip  they  were  827,  held  by  6fi6  persons  ;  and  the 
extent  of  land  held  by  these  individuals  in  these 
two  colonies  would  astonish  people  at  home. 
The  average  of  square  miles  lield  by  each  squat, 
ter  it  69;  but  many  individuals  hold  immensely 
more.  Two  squatters  hold  more  than  800.000 
acres  each  ;  two,  600.000  each ;  one,  400,000  ; 
four,  350,000  each;  three,  300,000;  fourteen, 
250,000  each ;  fourteen,  200,000  each  ;  thirty, 
150,000  each  ;  seventy-three,  100,000  each  ;  and 
298  squatters  hold  more  than  60,000  acres  each. 
In  New  South  Wales  the  government  has  grant¬ 
ed  the  leases,  restricting  the  pre-emptive  right  to 
one  square  mile,  or  640  acres,  on  which  condi¬ 
tions  the  squatters  were  glad  to  get  them.” — Ib. 
122,  123. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the  class 
favored  by  this  Act  should  speedily  regard 
themselves  as  possessed  of  a  permanent  inter¬ 
est  in  the  land.  It  ha.s  been  so  in  all  analo¬ 
gous  cates,  and  their  irritation,  therefore,  is 
extreme  at  the  efforts  which  are  now  made 
to  open  the  colony  to  fair  competition.  The 
number  of  the  squatters  is  very  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  public  geiierHlIy. 
Their  position  and  wealth  favor  their  pre¬ 
tensions,  and  may  enable  them  for  a  time  to 
prolong  the  struggle  ;  but  as  the  land  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  referred  to  tlie  colonial  legisla¬ 
ture,  its  issue  is  not  doubtful.  However 
protracted  and  acrimonious  the  di-cussion 
may  he,  the  interests  of  the  few  must  give 
way  to  those  of  the  many,  more  especially 
when  the  latter  are  enforced  by  common 
equity,  and  are  pre-eminently  conducive  to 
individual  virtue  and  social  improv'enitnt. 

Mr.  Iluwitt  has  been  fiercely  assailed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  present  system  for  his 
exposure  of  its  enormity.  We  are  not  sur- 
rised  at  this.  Our  author  must  clearly 
ave  made  up  his  mind  to  it.  Their  inter¬ 
ests  are  too  seriously  alfeutcd  to  allow  of 
their  remaining  silent,  and  their  woids  were 
sure  to  be  Litter  and  unsparing.  ISevoral 
communications  on  the  subject  have  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  ‘‘  Times”  newspaper,  but  Mr. 
Howiit’s  replies  have  established  beyond 
reasonable  question  the  soundness  of  his 
views,  and  strengthen  our  confidence  in  his 
testimony.  Whatever  the  quantity  of  land 
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recently  sold,  it  evidently  falls  far  below  the 
demand,  and  the  price  is  consequently  raised 
“to  an  unnatural  and  exorbitant  height.” 
On  .one  point  there  can  be  no  dispute ;  a  rad¬ 
ical  change  is  needed  in  order  to  a  full  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  resources  of  the  colony. 
The  first  and  crying  evil  is  the  land  mo¬ 
nopoly  ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  *'  Times,” 
of  the  23rd  of  August,  we  say — “Till  this 
injustice  is  removed — till  every  part  of  the 
territory  be  thrown  open  to  the  intended  set¬ 
tler,  and  only  so  much  as  cannot  be  sold  for 
agriculture  is  left  for  the  purposes  of  pas¬ 
ture — Victoria  is  no  place  for  the  industrious 
poor  who  seek  for  independence  and  a  home 
on  their  own  land.  The  remedy  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  colonial  legislature,  whose 
acts  we  do  not  presume  to  anticipate  or  pie- 
judge.  The  destiny  of  the  colony  is  in  their 
hands,  and  will  be  decided  for  good  or  for 
evil,  as  they  break  down  or  maintain  the  ex¬ 
isting  monopoly  of  its  lands.” 

Our  readers  will  not  be  surprised  to  find 
that  drunkenness  prevails  to  a  fearful  extent 
amongst  the  diggers.  The  fact  would  not  sur- 

f  rise  us  even  under  the  best  and  wisest  regu- 
itions ;  but  in  the  actual  state  of  things  it  is 
readily  accounted  for.  The  whole  system 
of  government  seems  to  be  constructed  with 
a  view  to  its  promotion.  Instead  of  offering 
inducements  to  the  successful  adventurer  to 
invest  his  newly  acquired  wealth  in  some 
permanent  security,  the  authorities  seem 
concerned  to  prevent  his  acquiring  any  inter¬ 
est  in  the  colony.  There  are  few  things  to 
which  men  are  more  inclined  than  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  land,  but  this  is  practically  forbidden 
to  the  emigrant  by  the  absurd  and  mischiev¬ 
ous  laws  which  exist.  He  has,  in  fact,  no 
profitable  vent  for  his  newly  acquired  gold, 
and  is,  therefore,  commonly  driven  to  intem¬ 
perance  as  his  only  me:ins  of  employing  it, 
or  of  diversifying  occupations.  The  result, 
therefore,  is  what  might  have  been  anticipa¬ 
ted.  ”  Drunkenness,”  says  Mr.  Howitt,  when 
speaking  of  the  Bendigo  diggings,  “  is  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  most  open,  palpable,  public 
manner  possible.  You  could  not  avoid  run¬ 
ning  your  heads  against  crowds  of  drunken 
diggers,  your  noses  against  the  fumes  of  vile 
rum,  and  your  ears  against  the  din  and  uproar 
of  dozens  of  the  dens  of  debauch,  if  you  would. 
All  pretence  of  putting  it  down,  and  of  de¬ 
tecting  sly  grog  shops,  is  a  sh.\m,  and  the 
most  impudent  of  shams.  You  may  imagine, 
therefore,  what  a  hell-upon  earth  this  is.” 

A  Urge  proportion  of  the  sudden  deaths 
are  from  drunkenness,  and  the  “  Argus,”  the 
leading  Melbourne  paper,  affirms  the  popu- 
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lation  of  the  colony  to  be  “  the  most  drunken 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.”  A  few  years  back, 
the  officers  of  the  N.  S.  Wales  corps  monop¬ 
olized  the  sale  of  rum  and  other  ardent 
spirits.  This  evil  has  been  corrected,  but 
the  remedy  was  not  applied  until  the  evil 
had  attained  a  fearful  magnitude,  and  pro¬ 
duced  some  of  the  worst  effects  to  which  a 
community  can  be  subjected.  The  Bengal 
rum  usually  sold  yields  an  immense  profit  to 
the  vendor,  and  is  rendered,  by  adulteration, 
one  of  the  vilest  and  most  noxious  beverages 
which  can  be  taken.  “This  infamous  sys¬ 
tem  was,  at  length,  carried  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  rum  and  other  spirits  became  the 
medium  of  exchange  instead  of  money ; 
work  people  received  rum  instead  of  wages; 
the  country  people  received  rum  in  exchange 
for  their  cattle  and  their  corn.  The  conse¬ 
quence,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was 
a  feaiful  increase  of  drunkenness,  crime,  and 
individual  ruin.  But  this  did  not  at  all 
trouble  the  military  monopolists;  their  cor¬ 
porals  were  their  ^rog-vendors,  and  it  was 
thus  publicly  sold  in  the  very  barracks.” 

The  progress  of  the  evil  may  be  traced  in 
the  government  returns.  In  1851,  the  duty 
on  spirits  imported  into  Victoria  amounted 
to  about  £30,000  ;  in  1852,  to  £80,000;  in 
1853,  to  £237,769;  in  1854,  £596,017; 
and  in  1855  the  government  estimates  cal¬ 
culate  on  its  producing  £900,000.  This,  be 
it  remembered,  is  for  a  population  of  250,- 
000  persons,  and  represents  not  the  cost  but 
merely  the  duty  on  spirits.  What  a  terrible 
scene  this  fact  discloses!  We  are  not  sur¬ 
prised  when  informed  by  our  author  that 
crime  increases  in  the  ratio  of  from  4,000  to 
10,000  per  annum- 

“  To  check  this  moral  plague  there  has  of  late 
been  a  vigorous  agitation  for  the  introduction  of 
the  Maine  Liquor  Law — that  ie,  for  the  total  pro¬ 
hibition  of  the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  in  these 
colonies,  as  a  last  and  only  remedy.  But  this  is 
not  likely  to  be  carried.  The  whole  of  the  working 
population  are  against  it.  The  government,  deeply 
in  debt,  and  defeated  in  its  expectation  of  a  good 
sum  out  of  the  squatters,  is  now  letting  loose 
fresh  legions  of  publicans  all  over  the  colony. 
This  government,  which  hitherto  prohibited  alto¬ 
gether  the  sale  of  spirits  at  the  diggings  ;  which 
burnt  down  so  many  tents,  confiscated  so  much 
property  of  the  grog-sellers,  fined  and  punished 
them  so  severely ;  this  same  government  is  now 
licensing,  both  in  town  and  country,  and  in  the 
diggings  as  many  pot-houses  as  people  please 
to  ask  for.  Money  must  be  made  by  govern¬ 
ment — for,  with  about  £3,000,000  a-year,  it  is 
this  year  £1,000,000  deficient — and  this  is  the 
easiest  means.  They  know  that  the  people  will 
drink  brandy  like  so  many  grog-fish,  if  they  will 
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only  let  it  be  freely  eappiied.  And  already  in  tiie 
diggings  you  see  the  result.  The  grog-shops  are 
crowd^,  especially  on  a  Saturday  afternoon.  At 
Bendigo,  the  theatre  and  other  places  of  enter, 
tainment  are  provided  with  taps,  and  those  fre¬ 
quenting  them  have  to  pass  through  the  tap  to  the 
body  of  the  house!" — Ib.  p.  20. 

There  is  one  other  topic  to  which  we  must 
advert  before  closing.  Mr.  Howitl  expresses 
his  conviction,  notwithstanding  all  the  blun¬ 
ders  and  injustice  which  its  rulers  have  per¬ 
petrated,  that  Australia  “  U  destined  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  flourish¬ 
ing  countries  in  the  world.’’  In  this  conviction, 
we  cordially  join.  Her  progress  may  be  re¬ 
tarded,  but  nothing  can  prevent  her  ulti¬ 
mately  attaining*  a  commercial  and  social  po¬ 
sition  of  commanding  eminence.  Exception, 
however,  has  been  taken  to  this  view,  on  the 
ground  that  the  colony  “  is  a  vast  Sahara, 
with  an  emerald  fringe  ;  the  interior  is  ap¬ 
parently  a  plain  of  burning  sand.  A  few 
miles — a  hundred  or  so,  more  or  less,  ac¬ 


cording  to  circumstances  —  of  vegetation 
alone  gladden  the  settler’s,  eyes ;  so  that 
there  are  few  parts  of  that  mighty  continent 
where  a  railway  train  would  not  reach  the 
desert  in  three  hours  from  the  seaside.’’ 
Now  Mr.  Howitt’s  view  may  be  coirt-ct  or 
not ;  but  that  exception  should  be  tuken  on 
such  ground  as  this  has  greatly  surprised 
us.  We  thought  the  time  was  past  for  any 
such  notion  being  entertained,  much  more 
for  its  being  formally  stated  in  a  journal  of 
literary  pretension.  The  notion  of  a  great 
central  desert  we  have  long  deemed  an  ex¬ 
ploded  error  ;  indeed,  so  strong  is  our  con¬ 
viction  on  this  point  that  we  regard  the  hold¬ 
ing  of  it  as  proof  of  marvellous  ignorance  on 
the  subject  in  hand.  The  more  extended  and 
careful  recearches  of  recent  years  go  to 
prove  that  the  interior  of  Australia  possesses 
a  soil  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  is  alto¬ 
gether  without  the  desert  region  which  the 
imagination  of  former  adventurers  assigned 
to  it. 
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If  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  seen  the 
happy  and  vigorous  childhood  of  the  English 
literature  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third, 
and  the  poetry  of  Chaucer,  then  we  may  as- 
s'lgn  its  age  of  adolescence  to  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  There  were  favorable  in¬ 
fluences  to  nourish  a  robust  development  of 
the  native  genius.  In  tire  first  place,  there 
was  the  recent  liberation  of  the  public  mind 
from  the  fear  of  Giant  Pope.  Persons  of  the 
clerkly  profession,  or  of  a  certain  rank  in  so¬ 
ciety,  had  doubtless  been  able  to  indulge  in 
scepticism  before,  secured  by  the  freemason¬ 
ry  of  literary  intercourse  from  ecclesiastical 
visital'ions  for  heresy.  But  the  Reformation 
made  theological  and  all  other  speculations, 
to  a  certain  extent,  an  open  ground  for  the 
mental  exercUe  of  ordinary  men.  Printed 
books  assisted  the  communication  of  thought, 
and  stimulated  intellectual  activity  ;  and  when 
Philosophy  came  forth  out  of  the  cloisters. 
Poetry  was  no  longer  confined  to  the  Court, 


but  mingled  in  street  and  market  with  the 
common  world. 

The  actual  conditions  of  human  life  itself 
appeared  grander  and  more  vast,  in  an  age  of 
surprising  and  incalculable  events.  A  great 
extension  of  territory  had  been  gained  by  the 
community  of  mankind  within  the  previous 
century.  English  sailors  were  already  put¬ 
ting  a  girdle  of  circumnavigation  about  the 
globe.  East  and  West  Indies  offered  splen¬ 
did  hopes,  and  invited  brave  enterprises,  yet 
still  left  room,  in  our  imperfect  knowledge, 
for  mysterious  and  romantic  expectations  of 
the  regions  unknown.  The  state  of  Europe, 
though  rent  and  agonised  by  sectarian  strife, 
might  encourage  the  ambition  of  the  English 
nation  to  claim  an  eminent  degree  of  consid¬ 
eration.  The  formidable  empire  of  Chatles 
V.  was  going  to  pieces  ;  Spain  was  beginning 
its  decay,  France  divided  and  mi.semble,  and 
in  the  North  political  combinations  were 
being  prepared  that  should  be  ultimately  the 
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Mfeguard  of  Protestant  freedom.  Still,  the 
great  kingdoms. were  in  such  pacific  relations 
with  our  own,  as  to  allow  continual  inter¬ 
change  of  arts  and  ideas,  and  a  very  general 
habit  of  foreign  travel  among  Englishmen 
who  could  afford  it  as  a  part  of  a  fiiehionable 
education.  'I'he  languages  and  literature  of 
France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  even  Germany, 
were  studied,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  Sir 
Philip  Sidney  and  bis  brothers  ;  and  “  the 
grand  tour”  was  then,  as  in  later  times,  an 
accomplishment  proper  to  their  rank.  Never- 
theles.-;,  the  superficial  appliances  of  foreign 
culture  did  nolutfect  the  hearty  English  char¬ 
acter.  Whatever  the  Court  may  have  been, 
the  gentry  and  citizens  were  domestic,  cheer¬ 
ful,  and  sincere.  The  social  condition  of 
the  commons,  of  all  the  middle-class  people 
in  town  and  country,  was  sound  and  go^. 
Their  strength  was  maturing  quietly  for  the 
great  struggle  of  the  next  century,  which  was 
to  establish  their  political  importance ;  whilst 
the  nobility,  exhausted  ever  since  the  wars  of 
the  Roses,  and  failing  to  recover  its  power  by 
the  factious  conspiracies  which  had  been  at¬ 
tempted,  subsided  into  a  servile  courtiership 
(with  a  few  exceptions  among  the  great  Ca¬ 
tholic  peers),  beneath  the  sceptre  of  Eliza¬ 
beth.  The  Queen  both  reigned  and  ruled, 
with  the  aid  of  the  vigilant  and  crafty  Minis¬ 
ters  who  respected  her  ma.sculine  sagacity, 
and  were  tolerant  of  her  womanish  foibles. 
The  policy  of  Cecil  and  Walsingham,  with  a 
Machiavellian  unscrupulousne-s  about  the 
means,  was  consistently  directed  to  great  na¬ 
tional  objects.  The  aim  of  Elizabeth  and  her 
advisers  was  the  consolidation  and  advance¬ 
ment  of  this  realm.  To  defend  the  ProUs- 
tant  succe.'sion  and  combine  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  ultimately,  into  one  compact 
kingdom,  they  would  foster  treason  against  a 
neighbor  sovereignly,  foment  the  rage  of  a 
bloodthirsty  fanaticism,  suborn  false  witness¬ 
es  to  destroy  Norfolk,  and  coldly  sacrifice 
Marv  Smart,  the  victim  of  their  many  years’ 
unrelenting  machinations.  The  political  mo¬ 
rality  of  that  age  was  very  strange.  The 
treacherous  conduct  of  our  own  Government 
towards  every  foreign  rival,  secretly  mini.sler- 
ing  assistance  to  revolt  whilst  maintaining  a 
pretence  of  amity,  was  but  copied  from  the 
duplicity  of  Continental  statesmen.  The  skill 
of  those  who  then  ruled  England,  avoiding 
many  and  fatal  mischances,  pieserved  for  her 
the  profitable  situation  of  an  independent  ar¬ 
biter  in  the  troubles  of  the  time,  improved 
the  trade  of  this  country,  economised  its  fi¬ 
nances,  and  established  its  government  on  a 
secure  foundation.  The  vices  of  their  system, 
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the  fraud  and  cruelty  which  they  condescend¬ 
ed  to  use,  were  not  perceived  by  the  people 
at  large,  for  as  yet  the  people  was  only  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  Government  in  enjoying  the 
prosperous  and  safe  order  of  things  which  it 
maintained.  There  wa.s,  in  Court  and  Cabi¬ 
net,  a  moral  poison  which  proved  mortal  to 
the  system  of  absolutism  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth’s  next  but  one  successor ;  but  in 
her  own  time  its  mischievous  effect  had  not 
become  apparent.  The  comfort  which  her 
subjects  experienced  was  repaid  to  her  with 
extraordinary  popularity,  which  she  knew 
how  to  enhance.  Her  person,  to  dazzle  the 
vulgar,  was  enshrined  in  a  degree  of  cere¬ 
monial  pomp  not  used  by  former  English 
raonarchs ;  her  very  womanhood  and  virgin¬ 
ity  were  employed  a.s  political  capital,  to  in¬ 
terest  the  sympathies  of  the  enthusiastic,  and 
artfully  invested  with  the  charms  of  romance. 
That  Elizabeth,  and  those  about  her,  made  it 
a  matter  of  policy  to  keep  up  the  fashion  of 
the  old  chivulric  fictions,  becau.se  it  afforded 
the  means  of  her  Majesty’s  fanciful  glorifica¬ 
tion,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt.  The  Court 
poets  might,  of  course,  be  induced  to  con¬ 
form  to  this  fashion.  Rut  there  were  other 
poets,  happily,  who  addressed  not  a  select 
circle  of  polite  readers,  but  a  broad  public  in 
the  London  theatres  ;  and  therefore  the  dra¬ 
matic  literature  of  the  age  was  something 
quite  of  a  different  kind. 

After  the  fashion  of  chivalry,  came  the 
rage  for  pastorals.  This  species  of  poetry, 
which  gialifies  not  so  much  the  love  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  of  wonders,  as  it  does  the  love  of 
tranquil  contemplation,  was,  perhaps,  agree¬ 
able  to  the  more  pacific  and  sedentary  habits 
of  the  people,  as  compan  d  with  the  turbiN 
lent  life  of  the  middle  ages.  Tasso,  Guarini, 
and  Sannazaio  in  Italy,  Cervantes  in  Spain, 
employed  .their  wits  in  essays  of  this  kind. 
The  pastoral  composition  might  either  be  a 
diahigue,  like  those  of  Theocritus  and  Vir¬ 
gil,  a  lyrical  drama,  or  a  prose  narrative, 
which  only  differed  from  the  modern  novel 
in  its  poetic  elevation  of  style  and  sentiment, 
and  in  the  ideal  refinement  of  the  characters, 
and  remoteness  of  the  scene.  The  only  no¬ 
table  specimen  of  this  last  kind  in  English 
literature  is  the  “  Arcadia”  of  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney  ;  but  he  judiciously  took  care  to  redeem 
it  from  idyllic  insipidity,  by  a  large  admix¬ 
ture  of  the  other  element  of  popular  liiera- 
ture,  chivalry,  and  the  romance  of  war. 

Nobody  reads  the  “  Arcadia,”  we  believe, 
at  this  time  of  day  ;  but  it  is  really  an  admi¬ 
rable  work,  a  marvel  of  constructive  skill,  and 
an  abundant  ocean  of  moving  eloquence.  Its 
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style  is  quite  irresistible,  when  the  reader  has 
once  become  acquainted  with  it,  so  as  to  fol¬ 
low  with  docility  its  graceful  and  easy  turns. 
The  diction  is  of  the  purest  English,  and 
scarcely  a  word  that  has  since  become  obso¬ 
lete  can  be  found  in  a  score  of  pages.  There 
is  a  familiar  simplicity  of  manner,  which  is 
very  attractive  when  it  exists  along  with  such 
rare  elegance  and  purity  ;  and  we  &nd  noth¬ 
ing  of  that  affected  Euphuism,  that  fashion 
of  circumlocution  and  antithetical  smartness, 
which  disguises  so  much  of  the  literature  of 
the  time.  This  genuine  and  natural  tone  is 
very  touching,  whenever  the  author  dwells, 
as  he  delights  to  do,  upon  scenes  of  domes¬ 
tic  or  social  affection.  Let  us  take  a  few 
such  examples : — 

**  The  messenger  made  speed,  and  found  Argalus 
at  a  castle  of  his  own,  silting  in  a  parlor  with  the 
fair  Parthenia — he  reading  in  a  book  the  stories 
of  Hercules,  she  by  him,  as  to  hear  him  read. 
But,  while  his  eyes  looked  on  the  book,  she  looked 
on  bis  eyes,  and  sometimes  stayed  him  with  some 
pretty  question,  not  so  much  to  be  resolved  of  the 
doubt  as  to  give  him  occasion  to  look  upon  her  ;  a 
happy  coupm — he  joying  in  her,  she  but  joying 
in  herself,  because  she  enjoyed  him ;  both  increas¬ 
ed  their  riches  by  giving  to  each  other ;  each 
making  one  life  double,  because  they  made  a 
double  life  one  ;  where  desire  never  wanted  satis¬ 
faction,  nor  satisfaction  ever  bred  satiety ;  he 
ruling  because  she  would  obey— or,  rather,  be¬ 
cause  she  would  obey,  he  therein  ruling.” 

Again,  here  is  a  widow  lady  who  bears 
testimony  to  the  advantages  of  her  former 
state  : — 

“  The  heavens  prevent  such  a  mischief,  said 
Cecropia.  A  vow,  quoth  you  7  No,  no,  my  dear 
niece ;  Nature,  when  yon  were  first  born,  vowed 
yon  a  woman,  and  as  she  made  you  child  of  a 
mother,  so  to  do  your  best  to  be  mother  of  a  child 
O  tlie  sweet  name  of  a  mother  !  O  the  comfort 
of  comforts,  to  see  your  children  grow  up,  in 
whom  you  are,  as  it  were,  eternized!  If  you 
could  conceive  what  a  heart-tickling  joy  it  is  to 
see  your  own  little  ones,  with  awful  love,  come 
running  to  your  Up,  and,  like  little  models  of 
yourself,  still  carry  you  about  them,  you  would 
think  it  unkindness  in  your  own  thoughts  that 
ever  they  did  rebel  against  the  mean  to  it.  .  .  . 
O  widow  nights,  bear  witness  with  me  of  the  dif¬ 
ference!  Uow  often,  alas,  do  I  embrace  the 
orphan  side  of  my  bed,  which  w’as  wont  to  bo  im¬ 
printed  by  the  body  of  my  dear  husband,  and  with 
tears  acknowledge  that  1  now  enjoy  such  a  liberty 
as  the  banished  man  hath ;  who  may,  if  he  list, 
wander  over  the  world,  but  is  forever  restrained 
from  his  most  delightful  home !  .  .  For,  believe 
me,  niece,  such  are  we  women.  Have  yon  ever 
seen  a  pure  rose-water  kept  in  a  crystal  glass  7 
How  fine  it  looks,  how  sweet  it  smells,  while  the 
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beautiful  glass  imprisons  it!  Break  the  prison; 
and  let  the  water  take  its  own  course,  doth  it  not 
embrace  dust,  and  lose  all  its  former  sweetness 
and  fairness  7  Truly  so  are  we.  if  we  have  not 
the  stay,  rather  than  the  restraint,  of  crystalline 
marriage.  My  heart  melts  to  think  of  the  sweet 
comforts  I,  in  that  happy  time,  received,  when  I 
had  never  cause  to  care,  but  the  care  was  divided, 
when  I  never  rejoiced,  but  that  I  saw  my  joy 
shine  in  another’s  eyes.  What  shall  I  say  of  the 
free  delight  which  the  heart  might  embrace,  with¬ 
out  the  accusing  of  inward  conscience,  or  fear  of 
outward  shame  7  And  is  a  solitary  life  as  good 
as  this?  Then  can  one  string  make  as  good 
music  as  a  concert;  llien  can  one  color  set  forth 
a  beauty.” 

Nothing  would  please  us  so  well  as  to  go 
on  quoting  many  similar  passages,  equal  in 
grace  and  vigor  to  any  prose  writing  in  our 
language  ;  but  it  is  time  to  give  some  account 
of  the  story.  The  plot  is  a  very  intricate  one, 
but  not  in  the  least  confused.  Every  one  of 
the  persons  and  incidents,  although  bewil¬ 
dering  in  their  multitude  at  first,  produces 
some  effect  upon  the  course  of  affairs  after¬ 
wards.  The  main  concern  is  the  attachment 
of  two  young  princes,  Pyrocles  and  Musido- 
rus,  cousins  and  sworn  friends,  to  the  two 
fair  daughters,  Pamela  and  Philoclea,  of  the 
king  of  Arcadia,  into  whose  dominions  they 
have  been  thrown  by  the  chances  of  war 
and  shipwreck.  The  pastoral  character  of 
the  scene, — so  long  as  it  continues  to  be  so, 
— is  explained  by  the  capricious  whim  of  the 
old  king,  Basilius,  who,  yielding  to  sloth  and 
timidity,  and  anxious  to  avoid  the  dangers 
foretold  by  an  ,oracle,  has  abandoned  his 
court,  and  retired  with  his  wife  and  two 
daugliters  to  a  rustic  lodge  in  the  forest ; 
where  he  has  condemned  the  family  to  a  te¬ 
dious  seclusion  from  all  society  of  their 
equals  in  rank  or  education,  with  no  other 
neighbors  than  the  clown  Damcetas,  and  his 
not  less  stupid  than  unamiable  female  rela¬ 
tives,  Miso  and  her  dsughter  Mopsa.  The 
country  is  very  pleasant  and  beautiful,  and 
the  shepherds  who  inhabit  it  are  mostly  in¬ 
telligent,  well  disposed  people,  with  a  native 
ingenuity  exercised  in  their  songs  and  pas¬ 
times  ;  but  the  confinement  and  surveillance 
under  which  the  two  piincesses,  by  the  jeal¬ 
ous  order  of  their  father,  are  kept,  have 
grown  quite  intolerable.  Their  lovers  con¬ 
trive,  the  one  disguished  ns  a  herdsman,  and 
the  other,  who  is  a  fair  stripling,  wearing  the 
female  dress  of  an  Amazon,  to  obtain  admis¬ 
sion  into  the  household,  and  a  course  of 
intrigue,  stratagem,  and  amusing  mistakes  is 
begun,  by  which  everybody  U  in  turn  per¬ 
plexed  and  involved  in  situations  of  difficulty. 
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The  dUguise  of  young  Pjrocles,  as  an  Ama*  I 
xonian  maklen,  occasions  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
fusion  in  the  family.  The  old  king  believ¬ 
ing  him  to  be  what  be  appears,  weakly  falls 
in  love  with  him ;  whilst  the  queen  Oynecia, 
who  has  detected  the  disguise,  becomes  mad¬ 
ly  enamoured  of  the  handsome  youth, 
and  conceals  his  secret  for  her  own  sake,  en¬ 
deavoring  by  every  means  to  cross  the  hopes 
of  her  daughter.  In  this  very  awkward 
situation,  the  conduct  of  Pyrocles  invariably 
maintains  his  honor  and  constancy ;  but 
after  having  performed  wonders  of  clever¬ 
ness  and  valor,  and  rescued  the  royal  fami¬ 
ly  from  extreme  dangers,  a  fatal  complica¬ 
tion  of  circumstances  brings  all  his  pl.ins  to 
mischief.  The  king  is  accidentally  poisoned, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  queen  and  the 
strangers  are  arrested  for  the  murderers,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  two  young  men 
are  about  to  elope  with  their  willing  lady¬ 
loves.  Ruin  and  death  impend  over  all  of 
them,  until  the  opportune  arrival  of  the 
king  of  Byzantium,  the  father  of  Pyrocles, 
who  is  invited  to  restore  civil  order  in  the 
distracted  realm  of  Arcadia,  saves  the  inno¬ 
cent,  vindicates  their  lofty  parentage  and 
their  virtue,  whilst  things  are  so  managed 
that  the  guilt  of  the  queen  and  folly  of  the 
king  escape  discovery,  and  the  lovers  are  at 
last  united,  to  live  and  reign  in  happiness. 

The  whole  course  of  these  transactions  is 
managed  with  admirable  dramatic  skill,  and 
interwoven  with  the  fortunes  of  many  per¬ 
sons,  showing  a  great  variety  of  characters 
and  vicissitude  of  scenes.  There  is  a  delicate 
humor  playing  to  and  fro,  which  often  calls 
up  a  smile  to  relieve  the  pathetic  interest ; 
although  it  does  sometimes  happen  that  the 
author  attempts  a  broadly  ludicrous  descrip¬ 
tion  with  very  poor  success.  The  only  por¬ 
tions  of  the  b(Mk  which  are  really  bad — 
and  very  bad  they  are — may  be  safely  miss¬ 
ed  by  the  discriminating  re^er,  for  they  are 
merely  interludes  in  verse,  supposed  to  be 
recited  by  the  shepherds  at  the  end  of  each 
part,  and  have  no  connection  with  the  story. 
These  eclogues,  excepting  that  one  of  the 
rustic  wedding  at  the  end  of  the  third  book, 
are  trivial,  tedious,  and  mean,  and  the  verse 
so  rugged  as  to  be  quite  painful.  Sidney 
had  unfortunately  become  imbued  with  the 
absurd  notions  of  Gabriel  Harvey,  and  other 
scholars  of  that  age,  about  the  capabilities 
of  English  for  a  system  of  metre  by  quanti¬ 
ties,  like  a  versiScation  of  the  ancient  lan¬ 
guages.  Where  he  laid  aside  these  tram¬ 
mels,  as  in  some  of  the  sonnets  of  Astro- 
phel  to  Stella,  be  could  write  verses  as  liquid 


and  smooth  as  any  other  poet ;  but  his  mas¬ 
terly  superiority  was  displayed  in  prose  ;  nor 
is  the  style  of  Hooker  or  of  Jeremy  Taylor 
to  be  preferred  for  its  force  and  ArxibiUty. 
The  power  of  imagination,  which  makes  not 
only  an  external  scene,  but  the  feelings  which 
it  would  excite,  to  be  vividly  present  to  the 
mind,  is  exhibited  itt  every  page,  as  it  is  in 
the  following  shipwreck: — 

“They  were  diiven  upon  a  rock;  which,  hid¬ 
den  with  those  outrageous  waves,  did  as  it  were 
closely  dissemble  his  cruel  mind,  till  with  an  on- 
believed  violence  but  to  them  that  have  tried  it,  the 
■hip  ran  upon  it;  and  seeming  willinger  to  perish 
than  have  her  course  stayed,  redoubled  her  blows, 
till  she  had  broken  herself  in  pieces ;  and,  as  it 
were,  tearing  out  her  own  bowels  to  feed  the  sea’s 
greediness,  left  nothing  within  her  but  despair  of 
safety,  and  expectation  of  a  loathsome  end.  There 
was  to  be  seen  the  divers  manner  of  minds  in  dis¬ 
tress  ;  some  sat  upon  the  top  of  the  poop  weeping 
and  wailing,  till  the  sea  swallowed  them;  some  one 
more  able  to  abide  death,  than  fear  of  death,  cut 
his  own  thrr>at  for  fear  of  drowning  ;  some  pray¬ 
ed  ;  and  there  wanted  not  of  them  which  cursed, 
as  if  the  heavens  could  not  be  more  sngry  thau 
they  were.” 

We  must  unwillingly  leave  the  “  Arcadia,” 
without  finding  room  for  any  examples  of 
the  reflecting  wisdom  which  makes  it  so  full 
of  moral  instruction,  or  the  lively  represen¬ 
tation  of  human  characters  and  passions 
which  renders  it  so  interesting  as  a  tale. 
Our  purpose  is  not  biographical,  but  we 
cannot  pass  over  the  claims  of  the  author  to 
consideration,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well  as 
for  the  entertainment  he  may  have  yielded 
us.  There  is  a  general  impression  of  him, 
as  a  model  of  generosity,  honor,  and  the  ac¬ 
complishments  of  a  gentleman.  We  think 
he  must  be  the  person  in  Shakspeare’s  mind, 
when  Ophelia  calls  Hamlet 

“  The  courtier’s,  scholar’s,  soldier’s  eye,  tongue, 
sword. 

The  expectancy  and  rose  of  the  fair  state, 

The  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of  form. 

The  observed  of  all  obeervera.” 

Precisely  this — and  surely  enough  for  one 
man,  who  died  in  his  tbirty-secood  year — 
we  know  about  the  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney.  He  was  deuied'no  opportunity  of  per¬ 
forming  an  important  and  leading  part  in  the 
practical  afiiurs  of  his  time.  Upon  every 
occasion  when  he  was  employed,  he  acquit¬ 
ted  himself  creditably,  and  in  a  greater  ser¬ 
vice  would  have  earned  a  first-rate  reputa¬ 
tion,  diplomatic  or  military,  because  he  was 
naturally  born  to  excel  in  everything.  But 
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it  i«  not  what  he  did,  so  much  as  what  he 
toa«,  that  tnide  him  the  object  of  universal 
esteem  before  he  was  known  a.*  the  author 
of  the  romance  by  which,  when  publtohed, 
a  few  years  after  his  death,  the  nation  was 
delighted.  He  left  a  personal  character  ap¬ 
proaching,  as  near  a.s  the  defects  of  our  na¬ 
ture  allow,  to  the  ideal  of  perfect  manhood. 
W e  look  in  vain  for  any  particular  instances 
of  his  behavior  which  would  especially  vin¬ 
dicate  this  extraordinary  regard.  There  was 
something  about  the  man  which  cannot  be  j 
described  or  explained;  an  atmosphere  of  | 
noble  and  refined  virtue,  which  was  felt  by 
all  his  contemporaries,  and  which  the  envi-  | 
ous  and  malignant  could  not  deny.  The 
same  indefinable  grace  pervades  what  he  has  ; 
written,  and  tran»cendi  the  reach  of  ordina-  j 
ry  criticism.  It  is  the  air  of  true  gentility,  j 
the  hon  ton  which  U  perceived  to  exist  about  ' 
the  really  well-bred  man,  but  which  can  no 
more  be  made  intelligible  by  description  to 
those  who  have  never  seen  such  a  person, 
than  it  can  be  imitated  by  any  one  of  coars¬ 
er  and  meaner  nature. 

Of  the  education,  acquirements,  and  per¬ 
sonal  connections  of  Sidney,  we  have  ample 
information.  The  correspondence  of  the 
Sidney  family  is  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  collection  we  possess  of  memorials  of 
private  life  in  that  age.  The  father.  Sir  i 
Henry  Sidney,  who  had  faithfully  served  her 
Majesty  in  the  government  of  Wales  and  of 
Ireland,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  a  dili¬ 
gent,  upright,  and  conscientious  man,  but  ill 
recompensed  by  the  Court  for  his  honest 
public  services — the  mother  of  Philip,  the 
high-spirited  daughter  of  ambitious  and  rash 
Northumberland  (the  same  whose  unfortu¬ 
nate  attempt  was  so  fatal  to  poor  Lady  Jane 
Grey),  and  sister  of  the  questionable  favorite 
of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester — the 
pride  and  stay  of  their  house,  the  dutiful 
and  accomplished  Philip,  who  is  ready  with 
tongue,  pen,  and  sword,  to  piotect  the  re¬ 
vered  old  age  of  his  father  from  the  slanders 
and  insolence  of  the  courtiers — his  younger 
brother,  Robert,  who  is  travelling  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  under  the  guidance  of  the  eminent  divine, 
Hubert  Langnet,  who  had  also  been  tutor 
to  Philip,  and  continued  to  correspond  with 
him — his  sister  Mary,  who  married  the  Elarl 
of  Pembroke,  and  was  celebrated  as  *'  fair, 
and  gof’d,  and  learned,”  by  the  judgment  of 
Ben  Jonson — with  all  these  amiable  and 
intelligent  persons  we  are  made  intimately 
acquainted,  if  we  read  their  abundant,  sin¬ 
cere,  and  friendly  letters  to  each  other,  and 
to  those  with  whom  they  had  to  do.  We 


can  see  that  Philip  was  one  of  those  really 
good  fellows  who  win  the  confidence  and 
affection  ahke  of  old  and  young.  While 
his  father  is  writing  to  the  lad  Ru^rt, "  Imi¬ 
tate  your  loving  brother  ;  he  is  a  rare  orna¬ 
ment  of  our  age,  the  very  formular  that  all 
well-disposed  }oung  gentlemen  of  our  Court 
do  form  their  manners  and  life  by  ;  in  truth, 

1  speak  it  withont  flattery  of  him,  or  of  my¬ 
self,  he  hath  the  most  rare  virtues  that  ever 
I  found  in  any  man  Philip  is  also  writing 
to  the  boy  good  brotherly  letters,  sending 
him  money,  too,  and  promising  to  coax  his 
father  and  uncle  for  a  larger  allowance,  and 
playfully  inserting  all  sorts  of  useful  advice 
about  the  study  of  history  and  languages, 
horsemanship  and  broadsword  exercise,  and 
about  finding  his  way  into  the  best  company. 
Indeed,  the  mure  familiarly  we  approach 
Philip  Sidney,  the  more  estimable  does  he 
appear. 

His  loves,  his  marriage,  and  his  official 
employments  require  a  brief  notice.  The 
lady  whom  he  wooed  for  several  years,  and 
who  is  the  “  Stella”  of  his  warm  and  tender 
sonnets,  the  original,  some  think,  of  “  Philo- 
clea”  also,  did  not  become  his  wife  ;  we  know 
not  why,  but  Sidney’s  patrimony  had  been 
impaired  by  his  father’s  attention  to  his 
official  duties ;  and  her  friends  probably 
I  thought  she  would  make  a  better  match  by 
I  becoming  Lady  Rich.  Sir  Philip  himself 
j  then  married  a  daughter  of  Walsingham,  the 
I  Secretary  of  State ;  she  was  left,  by  his 
death,  a  childless  widow,  and  afterwards  was 
I  united  to  the  luckless  Earl  of  Essex.  When 
only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  after  finishing 
his  studies  at  Oxford,  and  making  his  foreign 
tour,  Sidney  was  sent  to  Vienna  to  convey  a 
message  of  condolence  from  our  Queen  upon 
the  death  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  In 
the  following  year,  he  engaged  the  notice 
!  and  esteem  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  Charles 
the  Fifth’s  able  and  energetic  son,  who  was 
viceroy  of  the  Netherlands  when  Sidney 
travelled  that  way.  In  Italy,  he  met  the 
I  poet  Tasso ;  at  Paris,  he  witnessed  the  massa¬ 
cre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  and  saved  his  life 
i  by  taking  refuge  at  the  house  of  the  English 
!  ambassador.  He  might  well  conceive  that 
!  detestation  of  the  French  court,  as  well  as  of 
I  the  cruelty  of  the  Papists,  which  led  him  to 
address  to  Elizabeth,  in  1579,  a  bold  though 
'  respectful  protest  against  her  proposed  ma¬ 
trimonial  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou. 
This  was  the  one  great  political  perform¬ 
ance  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney ;  and  we  believe 
I  the  letter  strengthened  the  hands  of  Her  Ma- 
1  jesty’s  advisers,  who  had  great  difficulty. 
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that  once,  in  dissuading  her  from  the  ruin¬ 
ous  and  foolish  act  which  there  is  no  doubt 
she  intended  to  commit.  It  needed  some 
courage  for  Sidney  to  remonstrate,  in  such 
terms,  with  a  woman  and  queen  of  her  tem¬ 
per,  against  the  “odious  marriage  with  a 
stranger,  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Papist,  the  son 
of  a  Jezabel  of  our  age ;  whose  brother  made 
oblation  of  bis  own  sister’s  marriage,  the 
easier  to  make  massacres  of  our  brethren  in 
belief ;  who  himself,  having  his  liberty  and 
principal  estate  by  the  Huguenots’  means, 
did  utterly  spoil  them  with  fire  and  sword.” 
It  was  but  a  letter,  yet  it  aided  to  save  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  no  other  man  at 
Elizabeth’s  Court  would  hare  spoken  out  so 
nobly ;  poor  Stubbs,  of  Lincoln’s  inn,  had 
his  ears  cropped  for  writing  to  the  same  pur¬ 
pose,  at  that  very  time. 

The  Queen  had  a  discriminating  eye  for 
such  merits  as  those  which  Sidney  possessed, 
but  we  believe  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil,  who 
hated  Sir  Philip’s  uncle,  the  Elarl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  secretly  took  care  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
way  of  promotion.  There  is  a  letter  of  Sir 
Philip’s  to  the  great  Minister,  asking  for  an 
office  of  ordnance but  the  fact  is,  that 
Sir  Philip  only  got  important  employment 
when  his  uncle  Leicester  controlled  the  de¬ 
partment.  When  Leicester  got  the  command 
of  the  small  army  which  was  sent  to  relieve 
the  Netherlands,  Sir  Philip  accompanied  him 
as  general  of  the  cavalry,  and  was  nominated 
the  Governor  of  Flushing.  It  is  a  pity  that 
he  was  ever  concerned  in  that  ill-conducted 
and  unfortunate  expedition.  Had  he  gone 
to  America  with  Drake,  as  he  wished  to  do 
in  the  previous  summer,  we  might  have  seen 
a  maritime  adventurer,  what  Spenser  calls 
“  a  shepherd  of  the  ocean,”  more  pure  and 
noble  in  his  aims  than  Raleigh,  and  a  founder 
of  new  states  more  wise  and  far-seeing  than 
the  colonists  of  Virginia.  If  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney  had  taken  the  lead  in  American  enter¬ 
prise,  might  not  his  generous  zeal  have  ^ 
checked  at  the  beginning  that  fatal  system 
of  negro  slavery  which  was  then  commenced 
by  Elnglish  captains,  and  which  is  now  the 
almost  hopeless  curse  of  the  transatlantic 
world  ? 

But  it  was  not  to  be.  The  world  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  open  before  him  ;  and  he  longed 
m  a  worthy  field  of  action,  sick  of  the  in¬ 
trigues  and  jealousies  of  the  woman- governed 
<}oaK.  Elizabeth  would  not  let  him  sail  west¬ 
ward  bol  she  would  not  let  him  accept  the 
offered  crown  of  Poland,  which  might  have 
jrealized  bis  dreams  of  chivalry.  It  was  to 


little  avail  that  he  surprised  the  garrison  of 
Axil,  and  saved  the  army  from  disaster  at 
Gravelines.  The  Dutch  war,  so  far  as  Lei¬ 
cester’s  expedition  took  part  in  it,  was  but 
an  inglorious  and  unprofitable  affair.  Our 
mirror  of  knighthood  and  courtesy,  poet  and 
scholar  as  he  was,  statesman  and  great  roan 
as  he  must  have  become  if  longer  he  had 
been  spared,  perished  by  a  blind  bullet  in 
the  petty  skirmish  of  Zutpben,  giving  us, 
while  they  bore  him  wounded  to  his  tent,  a 
touching  and  well-known  instance  of  gener¬ 
ous  self-denial ;  and  left  the  mournful  re¬ 
membrance  of  his  virtues  to  be  preserved  in 
many  a  fond  elegy,  and  to  perform  the  pro¬ 
verbial  standard  of  the  character  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  gentleman.  What  must  himself  have 
been,  when  other  excellent  persons  were 
chiefly  accredited  by  their  having  been  asso¬ 
ciated  with  him  when  alive  ;  so  that  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  survived  him 
more  than  thirty  years,  clever  woman  and 
authoress  as  she  was,  is  firstly  mentioned  in 
Jonson’s  epitaph  as  "  Sidney’s  sister  and 
so  that  Fuike  Greville,  his  college  companion 
at  Oxford,  chose  to  be  described,  upon  his 
own  tomb,  as  **  the  friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney  ?”  What  extremity  and  excess  of  praise 
is  lavished  upon  him  in  the  collection  of 
elegiac  poems  entitled  “Astrophel,”  to  which 
Edmund  Spenser  was  a  chief  contributor ! 
How  they  dwell  upon  the  worth  of  the  dead, 
his  kind  and  liberal  heart,  his  spotless  faith 
and  honor,  his  wit  of  clear  and  high  conceit, 
and  upon 

“A  sweet  attractive  kind  of  grace, 

A  fall  aasurance  given  by  looks, 

Continaal  comfort  in  his  face,” 

which  made  his  conversation,  as  they  fondly 
declare,  a  very  pleasure  of  Paradise  I 

We  have  mentioned  the  name  of  Edmund 
Spenser  as  one  of  his  roost  attached  and 
grateful  friends.  Bom  in  East  Smithfield, 
and  probably  the  son  of  a  middle-class  Lon¬ 
don  family,  the  poet,  who  was  a  year  older 
than  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  did  not  ^come  ac¬ 
quainted  with  him  until  after  having  gone 
through  his  education  at  Cambridge,  while 
Sidney  was  at  Oxford,  and  after  several 
years  of  his  youth  being  lost  in  the  obscurity 
of  a  private  tutor’s  life  in  Yorkshire,  while 
the  fortune  and  rank  of  Sidney  enabled  him 
to  see  the  great  world  of  European  society. 
But  it  was  a  happy  thing  for  Spenser  and 
for  us,  that  be  had  formed,  whilst  at  Cam¬ 
bridge,  a  friendship  with  the  learned,  though 
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whimsical,  Master  Qabriel  Harvey ;  who, 
being  an  oracle  in  literature,  and  able  to  make 
the  young  poet’s  reputation,  invited  him  to 
London,  and  introduced  him  to  the  kind 
presence  of  Sidney.  It  appears  that  Spen¬ 
ser  was  taken  home  to  Penshurst,  and  found 
the  climate  of  those  dales  of  Kent”  so 
much  more  congenial  to  bis  muse  than  that 
of  his  northern  location,  as  to  induce  him  to 
remain  with  the  Sidneys  at  least  long  enough 
to  compose  his  “  Shepherd’s  Calendar,” 
which,  in  just  requital  of  such  hospitality,  he 
dedicated  modestly  to  the  man  who  could 
fear  no  literary  competitor,  because  he  wrote 
the  “Arcadia”  only  to  please  his  sister, 
printed  nothing,  and  cared  for  no  literary  re¬ 
nown.  Thus  says  Edmund  Spenser,  there¬ 
fore,  launching  his  first  poetical  venture  into 
the  ocean  of  publicity : — 

“Go,  little  book !  thyself  present 
As  child  whose  parent  is  ankent. 

To  him  that  is  the  president 


Of  nobleness  and  chivalry. 

And  if  that  Envy  bark  at  thee — 

As  sure  it  will — for  succor  flee 
Under  the  shadow  of  his  winff, 

And,  asked  who  thee  forth  did  bring, 

A  shepherd  swain,  say,  did  thee  sing. 

All  as  bis  straying  flocks  he  fed  ; 

And  when  hie  honor  has  thee  read. 

Crave  pardon  for  thy  hardihed ; 

And  when  thou  art  past  jeopardy, 

Come  tell  roe  what  was  said  of  me, 

And  I  will  send  more  after  thee.” 

What  more  he  did  send  after  this,  and 
what  sort  of  a  person  and  author  this  young 
protegi  of  Sir  Philip’s  was,  and  how  he  was 
concerned  in  certain  of  the  events  we  have 
alluded  to;  with  some  notices  of  a  very  im¬ 
portant  personage.  Sir  Philip’s  maternal  un¬ 
cle,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  had  a  g^eat 
deal  of  influence  upon  Edmund  Spenser’s 
fortune  and  business  in  this  troublesome 
world,  we  shall  endeavor  to  describe  in  our 
next. 


from  Hogg’i  Inttruclor. 

SCIENTIFIC  PICKINGS  FROM  THE  BRITISH  ASSOCIATION  PAPERS. 


OcR  readers  are  aware  that  the  great  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  promoters  and  patrons 
of  scientific  investigation  was  this  year  held 
in  Glasgow.  Last  year  we  gave  a  very  full 
account  of  the  proceedings,  prefaced  by  a 
brief  historical  sketch  of  the  institution  ;  on 
this  occasion,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to 
the  humbler  task  of  selecting  some  choice 
pickings  from  the  many  interesting  commu¬ 
nications  placed  before  the  Association.  We 
shall  begin  with  the  address  of  the  noble 
President,  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  “  Here,” 
said  his  Grace,  “if  anywhere,  we  have  rea¬ 
son  to  honor  science,  and  to  welcome  the 
men  whose  lives  are  devoted  to  its  pursuit. 
The  west  of  Scotland  has  itself  contributed 
not  a  few  illustrious  names  to  the  number  of 
those  who  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of 
knowledge,  or  have  given  fruitful  application 
to  principles  already  known.  I  need  not 
dwell  on  the  fact,  that  it  was  in  this  valley 


of  the  Clyde  that  the  patient  genius  of  Watt 
perfected  the  mechanism  which  first  gave 
complete  control  over  the  powers  of  steam  ; 
and  that  it  was  on  these  waters,  too,  that 
those  powers  were  first  applied  in  a  manner 
which  has  given  new  wings  to  commerce, 
and  is'  now  affecting  not  less  decisively  the 
terrible  operations  of  war.  These  are  but 
single  examples,  more  striking  and  palpable 
than  others,  of  the  dependence  of  the  arts 
upon  the  advance  of  science.  This,  however, 
is  a  dependence  which  I  am  sure  the  citizens 
of  Glasgow  would  be  the  first  to  acknow¬ 
ledge,  and  which,  no  doubt,  with  them  as 
with  all  men,  must  be  an  important  element 
in  the  value  which  they  set  upon  physical 
research.  But  I  am  sure  I  should  deeply 
wrong  the  intelligence  of  the  people  of  Glas¬ 
gow,  if  I  were  to  represent  them  as  measur¬ 
ing  the  value  of  science  by  no  other  stand¬ 
ard  than  its  immediate  applicability  to  com- 
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mercial  purposes.  They  seek  to  honor  sci¬ 
ence  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  encourage  the 
desire  of  knowledge  as  in  itself  one  of  the 
noblest  instincts  of  our  nature." 

ASTRONOMT. 

In  that  science  which  is  the  oldest  and 
noost  venerable  of  all  (continued  his  Grace), 
I  mean  Astronomy,  if  there  had  been  nothing 
else  to  mark  the  progress  of  discovery,  the 
construction  and  application  of  Lord  Rosse’s 
great  reflector  would  have  been  enough  to 
constitute  an  important  epoch.  Its  system¬ 
atic  operations  may  be  said  to  be  still  onlyfn 
the  first  stages  of  their  progre^ ;  yet,  al¬ 
ready,  how  often  do  we  see  reference  to  the 
mysterious  revelations  it  has  made,  in  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  principles  of  that  science,  and 
in  not  a  few  of  the  speculations  to  which 
they  are  giving  birth.  My  distinguished 
friend.  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  his  ‘‘life  of 
Kewton,”  has  designated  that  telescope  as 
“  one  of  the  most  wonderful  combinations  of 
art  and  science  which  the  world  has  yet 
seen."  All  who  are  interested  in  the  devo¬ 
tion  of  abilities,  of  means,  and  of  leisure  to 
the  noblest  pursuits,  must  earnestly  wish  to 
see  Lord  Rosse  rewarded  by  that  which  he 
will  value  most — the  steady  progress  of  dis- 
eovery.  It  must  always  be  remembered, 
however,  that  astronomy  is  a  science  of 
which,  hitherto  at  least,  it  might  almost  be 
said  that  one  great  genius  had  left  us  no 
more  worlds  to  conquer ;  that  is  to  say,  he 
carried  our  knowledge  at  a  bound  to  one 
grand  and  apparently  universal  law,  to  which 
all  worlds  were  subject,  and  of  which  eveir 
new  discovery  had  been  but  an  additional  il¬ 
lustration.  The  reign  of  that  law,  whether 
universal  or  not,  was  at  least  so  wide,  that 
we  had  never  pierced  beyond  the  boundary 
of  its  vast  domain.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  days  of  Newton,  a  suspicion  has  arisen 
in  the  minds  of  astronomers  that  we  have 
passed  into  the  reign  of  other  laws,  and  that 
the  nebular  phenomena  revealed  to  us  by 
Lord  Rosse's  telescope,  must  be  governed  by 
forces  different  from  those  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge.  Whether  this  opinion  be 
or  be  not  well  founded — whether  it  be  or  be 
not  probable  that  our  limited  command  over 
time  and  space  can  ever  yield  to  our  research 
any  other  law  of  interest  or  importance  com- 
rarable  with  that  which  has  already  been 
determined — still,  inside  that  vast  horizon, 
there  are  fillings  in  and  fillings-up  which  will 
ever  furnish  infinite  reward  to  labor.  Of 
these,  not  a  few  have  been  secured  since  our 
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last  meeting  here.  Besides  the  patient  work 
of  our  professed  astronomers,  and  the  good 
service  rendered  by  such  men  as  Mr.  Lassel 
and  Mr.  Nasmyth,  who  have  so  well  relieved 
the  business  of  commercial  industry  by  their 
devotion  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  we  have 
had  one  event  so  remarkable,  that  in  the 
whole  history  of  astronomy  it  stands  alone. 
If,  in  looking  at  the  wonderful  objects  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  Lord  Rosse’s  telescope,  we 
turn  instinctively  sometimes  from  the  thing 
shown  to  the  thing  which  shows — from  the 
spiral  nebulae  to  the  knowledge  and  resources 
which  have  collected  their  feeble  light,  and 
brought  their  mysterious  forms  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  human  eye,  how  much 
more  curiously  do  we  turn  from  the  single 
planet  Neptune,  to  that  other  instrument 
which  has  felt,  as  it  were,  and  found  its  ob¬ 
scure  and  distant  orbit.  So  long  as  our  spe¬ 
cies  remains,  that  body  will  be  associated 
with  one  of  the  most  glorious  proofs  ever 
given  of  the  reach  of  buman  intellect — of 
the  sweep  and  certainty  of  that  noble  science 
which  now  honors  with  enduring  memory 
the  twin  names  of  Adams  and  Leverrier. 

OSOLOGT. 

In  Geology,  the  youngest,  but  not  the  least 
vigorous  of  the  sciences,  every  year  has  been 
adding  to  the  breadth  of  its  foundation — to 
the  depth  and  meaning  of  its  results.  Pro¬ 
bably  no  science  has  ever  advanced  with 
more  rapid  steps.  In  1840,  the  then  recent 
publication  of  the  “  Silurian  System”  had 
just  established  those  landmarks  of  the  Palae¬ 
ozoic  world  which  all  subseouent  discovery 
has  only  tended  to  confirm.  The  great  hori¬ 
zons  which  were  first  defined  by  the  labors 
of  Murchison  and  Sedgwick,  have  since  dis¬ 
closed  the'  same  phenomena  which  they  so 
accurately  described  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe  ;  and  the  generalizations  founded  there¬ 
upon  have  been  definitely  established.  The 
same  period  has  sufificed,  partly  by  the  la¬ 
bors  01  the  same  distinguished  men,  to  clear 
up  the  relative  position  of  the  strata  which 
represent  the  closing  epochs  of  ancient  life, 
and  those  which  form  the  base  of  the  sec¬ 
ondary  age.  But,  above  all,  the  last  few 
years  have  seen  immense  progress  made  in 
our  knowledge  of  that  vast  series  of  deposits 
which  usher  in  the  dawn  of  existing  forms, 
and  carry  us  on  to  those  changes  which, 
though  the  most  recent,  are  not  the  least 
obscure  of  any  which  have  affected  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  globe.  The  investigations  of  Ed¬ 
ward  Forbes  on  the  laws  which  determine 
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the  conditions  of  marine  zoology,  have  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  data  altogether  new  on  some 
of  the  highest  conclusions  of  the  science ; 
whilst  his  profound  speculations  on  the  cen¬ 
tres  of  creation  and  areas  of  distribution, 
have  pointed  out  paths  of  inquiry  which  are 
themselves  of  inexhaustible  interest,  and  hold 
out  the  promise  of  great  results.  Another 
branch  of  investigation — which,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  new,  is  at  least  pursued  on  a  new  sys¬ 
tem,  and  with  new  resources  —  has  been 
opened  op  in  Dynamical  Geology,  by  the 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Hopkins ; 
whilst  the  thorough  elucidation  of  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  glacier  motion,  which  we  owe  to 
Professor  James  Forbes,  of  Edinburgh,  has 
given  us  clear  and  definite  ideas  on  one,  and  j 
that  not  the  least  important,  of  the  agents  in 
geological  change.  The  observations  accu¬ 
mulate  during  the  recent  arctic  voyages 
have  materially  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  operation  of  the  same  agency  under 
different  conditions  —  conditions  which  we 
know  must  once  have  extended  widely  over 
the  friths  and  estuanes  near  where  we  are 
now  assembled.  I  think  we  cannot  mistake 
the  general  tendency  of  geological  research, 
whether  stratigraphical  or  zoological.  It  has 
been  to  prolong  periods  which  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  short ;  to  divide  others  which  were 
classed  together;  to  fill  up  spaces  which 
were  imagined  blank  ;  and  to  connect  more 
and  more  in  one  unbroken  chain  the  course 
of  physical  change  and  the  progress  of  or¬ 
ganic  life. 

The  noble  President  then  glanced  at  the 
interesting  sciences  of  Physiology,  Geogra¬ 
phy,  and  Ethnology,  and  passed  a  high  eu- 
logium  on  various  living  and  recently  de¬ 
parted  cultivators  of  these  sciences.  lie 
then  passed  on  to 

CHKMISTRT. 

Of  all  the  sciences,  Chemistry  is  that  which 
least  rMuircs  to  have  its  triumphs  recorded 
here.  The  immediate  applicability  of  so 
many  of  its  results  to  the  useful  arts  has  se¬ 
cured  for  it  the  watchful  interest  of  the 
world ;  and  every  day  is  adding  some  new 
proof  of  its  inexhaustible  fertility.  There  is 
one  department  of  inquiry,  and  that  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  I  mean  organic 
chemistry,  which  has  received  an  especial 
impulse  during  the  last  few  years — an  im¬ 
pulse  mainly  due  to  the  genius  of  one  distin¬ 
guished  man,  whom  we  have  the  honor  of 
numbering  among  our  guests  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion.  1  think  Baron  Liebig  will  find  in 


Scotland  that  kind  of  welcome  which  a  man 
of  science  values  most — a  readiness  to  profit 
by  his  instructions,  and  an  enlightened  ap¬ 
preciation  among  the  farmers  of  the  country 
of  the  practical  value  of  studying  in  their 
husbandry  the  laws  which  have  been  re¬ 
vealed  by  bis  research.  I  am  reminded, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
of  some  facts  which  give  yet  a  more  special 
interest  to  this  subject  in  connection  with 
our  meeting  here.  It  was  to  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  at  Glasgow,  in  1840,  that  Baron 
Liebig  first  communicated  his  work  on  the 
application  of  chemistry  to  vegetable  physi¬ 
ology.  The  philosophical  explanation  there 
given  of  the  principles  of  manuring  and 
cropping  gave  an  immediate  impulse  to  ag¬ 
riculture,  and  directed  attention  to  the  ma¬ 
nures  which  are  valuable  for  their  ammonia 
and  mineral  ingredients ;  and  especially  to 
guano,  of  which,  in  1840,  only  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  appeared  in  this  country.  The  conse¬ 
quence  was,  that  in  the  next  year  (1841)  no 
less  than  2,881  tons  were  imported;  and 
during  the  succeeding  years  the  total  quan¬ 
tity  imported  into  this  country  has  exceeded 
the  enormous  amount  of  1,500,000  tons. 
Nor  has  this  been  all.  Chemistry  has  come 
in  with  her  aid  to  do  the  work  of  nature, 
and  as  the  supply  of  guano  becomes  ex¬ 
hausted,  limited  as  its  production  must  be  to 
a  few  rainless  regions  of  the  world,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  artificial  mineral  manures  will 
increase.  Already  considerable  capital  is  in¬ 
vested  in  the  manufacture  of  superphos¬ 
phates  of  lime,  formed  by  the  solution  of 
bones  in  sulphuric  acid,  the  use  of  which 
was  first  recommended  at  the  last  Glasgow 
meeting.  Of  these  artificial  manures,  not 
less  than  60,000  tons  are  annually  sold  in 
England  alone  ;  and  it  is  a  curious  example 
of  the  endless  interchange  of  services  be¬ 
tween  the  various  sciences,  that  geology  has 
contributed  her  quota  to  the  same  important 
end  ;  and  the  exuviae  and  bones  of  extinct 
animals  found  in  a  fossil  state  are  now,  to 
the  extent  of  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons, 
used  to  supply  annually  the  same  fertilising 
materials  to  the  soil.  The  exertions  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Daubeny,  of  Oxford,  on  the  same  im¬ 
portant  subject,  and  the  continued  attention 
which  he  has  devoted  to  it,  have  done  much 
for  the  cause  of  agricultural  chemistry  in 
England  ;  whilst  the  thanks  both  of  practi- 
cal  and  of  scientific  men  are  due  to  Dr.  Lyon 
Playfair  and  Professor  Gregory,  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  for  those  admirable  translations  of 
I  Baron  Liebig’s  works  which  have  rendered 
I  them  accessible  to  every  English  reader ;  and 
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have  thereby  had  no  unimportant  inOuence 
in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  lawa  af< 
fecting  both  regetable  and  animal  physiology. 

1  am  indebted  to  the  same  quarter  for  the 
mention  of  one  remarkable  instance  of  the 
manner  in  which  (to  use  Dr.  Playfair’s  words) 

“  the  overflowings  of  abstract  science  pass 
into  and  fertilise  the  field  of  industry.”  One 
of  the  newest  and  most  obscure  subjects  of 
chemical  research  has  been  the  discovery  of 
certain  conditions  under  which  bodies,  like  in 
their  composition,  are  nevertheless  endowed 
with  unlike  properties,  and  thereby  become 
convertible  to  new  purposes.  It  is  in  the 
application  of  this  principle  that  a  gentleman 
of  this  city,  Mr.  James  Young,  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  illuminating  principle  of 
coal  gas,  either  in  a  solid  or  liquid  state ;  and 
it  has  proved  to  be  a  substance  of  immense 
value  for  the  lubrication  of  machinery,  vast 
quantities  of  it  being  now  manufactured  and 
sold  for  that  purpose.  I  hardly  know  wheth¬ 
er  it  is  strictly  in  connection  with  the  advance 
of  chemical  knowledge  that  I  ought  to  remind 
you  of  one  great  discovery  made  long  since 
we  last  assembled  here — I  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  eflects  of  chloroform  on  the 
animal  system ;  one  which  claims  for  my 
friend  Dr.  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  high 
place  indeed  among  the  benefactors  of  man¬ 
kind.  Chloroform,  as  a  mere  chemical  com¬ 
position,*  had  indeed  been  known  before,  and 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  elaborate  re¬ 
search  by  the  distinguished  French  chemist, 
M.  Dumas,  whom  we  have  here  the  honor 
of  receiving  as  a  guest ;  but  the  discovery 
of  its  application  is  not  the  less  a  triumph  of 
science,  and  of  the  best  and  highest  scientific 
faculties.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  that  disposi¬ 
tion  of  mind  which  is  ever  ready  to  receive 
a  chance  suggestion,  and  to  pursue  it,  be¬ 
lieving  what  great  things  we  have  yet  to 
learn,  been  crowned  with  a  more  brilliant 
and  direct  reward. 

MXW  PHKKOMKNA  IN  OPTICS. 

BT  SIR  DAVID  BREWSTER. 

Sir  David  Brewster  read  a  paper  on  “The 
Radiant  Spectrum.”  He  said,  the  new  phe¬ 
nomenon  in  optics,  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  the  Radiant  Spectrum,  consists  of 
the  ordinary  prismatic  spectrum  of  a  small 
disc  of  solar  light,  and  of  luminous  radiations 
diverging  from  points  considerably  beyond 
the  violet  extremity  of  the  spectrum.  On  the 
3d  July,  1814, 1  communicated  a  short  notice 
of  its  properties  to  the  Royal  Society  of  £id- 
inburgh,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year, 
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I  mentioned  the  phenomenon  to  the  Marquis 
Laplace,  who  considered  the  irradiations  as 
produced  by  particles  of  dust  floating  in  the 
atmosphere.  In  1815,  I  requested  Dr.  Wol¬ 
laston  to  repeat  the  experiment,  and,  in  a 
letter  dated  the  23d  June,  1815,  he  made 
the  following  observation  upon  it : — “  What 
became  of  your  new  rays  of  light?  I  could 
not  succeed  in  the  experiment  which  you  de¬ 
scribed  to  me,  though  I  had  some  tendency 
to  that  appearance  when  the  surface  of  my 
prism  was  slightly  soiled.”  In  the  same 
year,  I  exhibited  the  experiments  as  made 
with  white  light,  and  with  all  the  different 
colors  of  the  spectrum,  to  Professor  Russell, 
and  to  an  eminent  mathematician,  the  late 
Sir  William  Miller,  of  Glenlee,  one  of  the 
Judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  ;  but  being  at 
that  time  occupied  with  various  researches 
on  the  double  refraction  and  polarisation  of 
light,  I  was  prevented  from  pursuing  my  ex* 
perimcnts  on  the  radiant  spectrum.  When 
the  sun’s  light  is  admitted  into  a  dark  room 
through  a  small  aperture,  or  through  a  con¬ 
vex  lens,  or  is  reflected  from  a  transparent 
metallic  surface,  either  convex  or  concave, 
the  observer  perceives  a  radiant  image  en¬ 
circling  the  aperture,  or  the  refi  acted  or  re¬ 
flected  image  of  the  sun — a  phenomenon 
which  must  have  been  often  observed,  and 
which  generally  arises  from  the  action  of  a 
bright  point  of  light  upon  the  retina.  With¬ 
out  considering  the  radiant  image  as  produced 
by  the  retina,  let  the  bright  pencil  of  light 
be  transmitted  through  a  surface  of  finely- 
ground  glass.  The  luminous  aperture  or 
image  will  now  be  surrounded  with  a  radiant 
image  produced  by  the  dispersion  and  refrac¬ 
tion  of  the  incident  rays  caused  bv  the  in¬ 
equalities  of  the  ground  surface,  if  we  now 
examine  this  radiant  image  by  a  prism  free 
from  veins,  and  imperfections,  we  shall  see 
the  radiant  spectrum  as  shown  in  figure  2, 
where  m  n  is  the  spectrum  of  the  luminous 
disc,  and  p  q  the  radiant  image  refracted 
considerably  beyond  the  violet  space.  The 
radiations  which  compose  this  image  con¬ 
verge,  with  exceptions  which  will  afterwards 
be  mentioned,  to  points  between  p  and  q. 
The  central  part,  p  q,  which  is  of  an  oval 
form,  has  a  singular  mottled  appearance, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  represent — the  red  and 
yellow  rays  predominating  in  the  upper  part, 
and  the  blue  and  violet  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  refracted  radiant  image.  In  order  to  as¬ 
certain  if  this  image  consisted  of  rap  more 
refrangible  than  those  in  the  piismatie  spec¬ 
trum  M  N,  I  refracted  the  image  in  figure  2 
with  another  prism,  having  its  axis  parallel 
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to  M  Q,  or  its  ptane  of  refraction  perpendicu¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  firf^t  prism,  and  I  observed 
the  whole  of  the  radiant  spectrum  transfer¬ 
red  into  the  inclined  position,  u’,  n',  p',  q',  as 
shown  in  6gure  3,  the  red  rays  being  refract¬ 
ed  from  M  to  u\  the  violet  from  h  to  s’.  The 
distance  of  the  radiant  image  from  the  violet 
extremity  increases  with  the  dispersive  power 
of  the  prism.  With  a  flint^lass  prism,  whose 
mean  index  of  the  fraction  was  1.596  the 
index  of  the  violet  rays  was  1.610,  and  that 
of  the  centre  of  the  radiant  image  1.640. 
When  the  red,  green,  and  blue  rays  are  em¬ 
ployed  instead  of  white  light,  the  radiant 
image  is  red,  green,  and  blue,  and  its  distance 
from'the  refracted  red,  green,  and  blue  space 
is  proportioned  to  the  refrangibility  of  the 
light,  being  least  in  the  red,  and  greatest  in 
the  blue  space.  Hence  we  see  the  reason 
why  the  radiations  do  not  all  converge  to 
points  beyond  the  ordinary  spectrum.  If  we 
correct  the  refraction  of  the  6rst  prism  by 
a  prism  of  high  dispersive  power — a  process 
the  reverse  of  what  takes  place  in  an  achro¬ 
matic  object  glass— the  spectrum  will  be  re¬ 
stored  to  a  white  luminous  disc,  and  the  ra¬ 
diant  image  will  be  outstanding.  The  pheno¬ 
mena  of  the  radiant  spectrum,  now  described, 
are  exhibited  when  a  thin  film  of  vapor  is 
breathed  on  either  of  the  refracting  surfaces 
of  the  prism,  and  they  are  equally  produced 
when  the  dispersing  surface  is  pl  iced  before 
or  behind  the  prism.  When  the  atmosphere 
is  very  pure,  and  the  surfaces  on  which  the 
light  is  incident  very  clean  and  highly  polish¬ 
ed,  the  radiant  image  in  the  spectrum  is  ex¬ 
tremely  faint,  and  in  certain  degrees  of  light 
is  hardly  visible.  If,  in  this  case,  we  view 
the  place  where  it  ought  to  be  through  a  dis¬ 
persing  surface,  the  ntdiant  image  appears 
with  great  distinctness,  the  invisible  radiations 
having  been  rendered  visible  by  the  dispers¬ 
ive  surface.  The  same  effect  is  produced 
when  the  ordinary  prismatic  spectrum  is 
screened  from  the  eye.  Without  entering 
into  further  details,  I  shall  now  state  briefly 
the  general  results  which  these  experiments 
authorise  : — 1.  Every  luminous  ray  or  space 
in  the  spectrum  is  accompanied  witV>  invisi¬ 
ble  rays  of  greater  refrangibility  than  the 
luminous  ray  or  space  itself.  2.  This  difler- 
erence  of  refrangibility  increases  with  the 
refrangibility  of  the  visible  rays  to  which  it 
belongs.  3.  These  invisible  rays  are  rendered 
visible  by  the  dispersive  action  of  the  solids 
and  fluids  upon  which  they  are  incident,  and 
by  which  they  are  refracted,  reflected,  or 
transmitted.  4.  These  invisible  rays  occupy 
the  same  place  in  the  spectrums  with  the 


chemical  rays.  6.  They  are  probably  the 
cause  of  phosphorescence  when  produced  by 
light  incident  on  solid  and  fluid  bodies. 

Professor  Stokes  said,  that  from  his  own 
experiments  in  optics  generally,  he  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  question  the  possibility  of  any 
change  being  pioduced  in  the  properties  of 
light  (relating  to  refrangibility)  by  mere  re¬ 
flection,  refraction,  or  scattering,  and  to  scru¬ 
tinise  very  carefully  any  such  experiments  as 
those  brought  forward  by  Sir  D.  Brewster. 
Was  it  not  possible  that  the  phenomenon  was 
in  some  way  connected  with  the  laws  of  par¬ 
allax  ? — Sir  D.  Brewster  said  he  had  made 
no  experiments  with  a  view  to  such  solution. 

THK  CHARACTXRS  Or  8PXCIKS. 

BT  DR.  CARFKBTER. 

Dr.  Carpenter  explained  what  is  meant  by 
a  species,  and  stated  that,  notwithstanding 
the  diversity  of  definitions  which  would  be 
found  in  natural  history  treatises,  they  all 
recognised,  in  some  way  or  other,  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  that  a  species  is  an  assemblage 
of  individuals,  whose  likeness  to  one  another 
is  sufficient  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  they 
all  have  had,  or  may  have  had,  the  same 
original  parentage  ;  whilst  it  is  distinguished 
from  any  other  species  by  sound  definite  cha¬ 
racter,  so  uniformly  transmitted  from  genera¬ 
tion  to  generation,  that  it  cannot  be  supposed 
to  have  acquired  this  from  the  influence  of 
any  external  conditions.  The  great  error  of 
a  certain  class  of  naturalists  has  been,  that, 
by  not  attending  to  the  range  of  variation 
which  may  occur  within  the  limits  of  species, 
they  have  accounted  every  trifling  difference 
between  two  individuals  as  sufficient  to  serve 
fur  a  specific  character;  they  have  thus  de¬ 
scribed  specimens  rather  than  species,  and 
have  instituted  vast  numbers  of  new  species, 
several  of  which,  when  more  closely  examin¬ 
ed,  are  found  to  be  merely  varieties  of  one 
and  the  same.  In  the  case  of  wild  animals, 
there  was  in  general  so  great  a  resemblance 
between  the  kinds  as  to  render  it  by  no 
means  difficult  to  range  them  under  one 
species.  The  varieties  of  kangaroos,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  presented  so  many  points  of  identity, 
that  they  could  have  no  hesitation  in  attribut¬ 
ing  to  them  one  common  paientage.  But 
how  does  the  naturalist  attempt  to  prove 
this  ?  He  has  no  means  of  tracing  out  this 
consanguinity  of  descent ;  nor  has  he  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  observing  any  number  of  genera¬ 
tions.  In  order,  then,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  peculiarities  of  kind  were  constantly  and 
universally  transmitted  from  generation  to 
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generation,  he  must  collect  as  large  a  nnm- 
her  of  individual  specimens  as  possible,  and 
compare  them  with  each  other.  Apply  that 
rule  to  the  human  race.  They  would  find 
there  individuals  with  considerable  difference 
in  the  color  of  tbeir  hwr,  but  they  must  not, 
therefore,  class  them  as  belonging  to  different 
species ;  for,  by  extending  their  inquiries, 
they  would  find  that  variations  of  color  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  same  family — that  such  diver¬ 
sity,  therefore,  was  quite  compatible  with  a 
common  parentage.  When  certain  peculiar¬ 
ities  are  found  pertaining  to  a  large  number 
of  individuals,  though  there  may  be  a  gradu¬ 
ated  diversity,  in  some  other  respects  they 
would  be  justified  in  assuming  that  the  cha¬ 
racter  was  transmitted  from  generation  to 
generation ;  and  that  therefore  the  original 
parent  of  the  group  was  distinguished  by  the 
same  peculiarities.  Let  them  observe  the  cat, 
and  they  would  find  that  that  domestic  ani¬ 
mal  was  a  small  tiger;  that  the  cat,  the 
tiger,  the  leopard,  the  puma,  &c.,  might  all 
be  classed  under  one  species— /eft;-  The 
skull  of  the  cat  differed  from  that  of  the  tiger 
in  little  but  its  size ;  and  the  skull  of  the 
tiger  so  resembles  that  of  the  lion,  that  even 
Cuvier  himself  was  unable  to  distinguish  the 
one  from  the  other.  Again,  with  the  nu¬ 
merous  breeds  of  dogs  the  same  question 
arose.  Were  they  to  suppose  that  the  spaniel, 
the  lap-dog,  the  mastiff,  and  the  Newfound¬ 
land  were  all  descended  from  one  common 
parent  ?  The  generally  received  doctrine  on 
these  points  among  naturalists  was,  that  they 
were  only  varieties  of  one  species.  The  mis¬ 
takes  made  by  naturalists  in  deciding  this 
question  much  resembled  those  of  the  travel¬ 
ler  in  Alsace,  who  concluded  that,  because 
the  servant- girl  at  the  inn  was  red-haired  and 
the  landlord  a  drunkard,  all  the  men  were 
drunkards  and  all  the  women  red  haired. 
This,  indeed,  was  the  grand  mistake  of  na¬ 
turalists,  to  pay  greater  attention  to  individu¬ 
als  than  to  species.  Dr.  Carpenter  then 
drew  attention  to  drawings  of  bivalve 
molluscs,  rock  whelks,  trilobites,  &c.,  pointed 
out  how  great  a  difference  frequently  existed 
in  some  respects  between  the  varieties  of  a 
species,  and  how,  with  a  certain  general  simi¬ 
larity,  there  was  found  a  considerable  range 
of  graduated  variation.  He  then  conclude 
by  saying,  that,  though  his  great  object  that 
evening  had  been  to  endeavor  to  impress  on 
those  who  might  be  pursuing  any  department 
of  natural  history,  the  extreme  importance  of 
describing,  not  specimens,  but  species,  and 
though  the  course  he  recommended  might 
tend  somewhat  to  unsettle  much  of  what 
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had  long  been  considered  fairly  and  clearly 
proved,  he  felt  sure  they  would  all  agree 
with  Schiller  in  thinking,  that  the  great  philo¬ 
sopher  is  he  who  always  loves  truth  rather 
than  a  system,  and  who  will  never  hesitate  to 
pull  down  anything  if  he  thinks  he  can  build 
It  up  better. 

OK  THE  LESS  KNOWN  FOSSIL  FLORAS  OF 
SCOTLAND. 

BY  HUGH  MILLER. 

The  President,  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison,  ex¬ 
pressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  first  paper 
to  be  presented  to  the  section  was  to  be  read 
by  bis  distinguished  friend,  Mr.  Hugh  Miller. 
That  gentleman  had  made  himself  prominent¬ 
ly  and  favorably  known  at  the  last  meeting 
of  the  British  Association  in  Glasgow,  in 
1840.  He  need  not  allude  to  the  gigantic 
strides  he  had  made  in  geological  investiga¬ 
tion  since  then.  The  paper  now  to  be  read 
was  of  tbe  greatest  impoitance,  referring,  as 
it  did,  to  the  Flora  contained  in  the  lowest 
tertiary  strata  found  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  who  was  received  with 
great  applause,  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ab¬ 
ridgment  : — Scotland  has  its  four  fossil  Floras 
— its  Flora  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  its 
Carboniferous  Flora,  its  Oolitic  Flora,  and 
that  Flora  of  apparently  tertiary  age,  of  which 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle  found  so  in¬ 
teresting  a  fragment,  overflown  by  the  thick 
basalt  Iwdsand  trap  tuffs  of  Mull.  Of  these, 
the  only  one  adequately  known  to  the  geolo¬ 
gist  is  the  gorgeous  Flora  of  the  Coal  Meas¬ 
ures,  probably  the  richest — in,  at  least,  indi¬ 
vidual  plants — which  the  world  has  yet  seen. 
The  others  are  all  but  wholly  unknown.  We 
stand  on  the  further  end  of  the  great  Floras 
of  by-past  creations,  and  have  gathered  but 
a  few  handfuls  of  faded  leaves,  a  few  broken 
branches,  a  few  decayed  cones.  The  Siluri¬ 
an  deposits  of  our  country  have  not  yet  fur¬ 
nished  us  with  any  unequivocal  traces  of  a 
terrestrial  vegetation.  Professor  Nicol,  of 
Aberdeen,  on  subjecting  to  the  microscope 
the  ashes  of  a  Silurian  anthracite  which 
occurs  in  Peebles-shire,  detected  in  it  minute 
tubular  fibres,  which  seem,  he  says,  to  indi¬ 
cate  a  higher  class  of  vegetation  than  the 
Alga ;  but  these  may  have  belonged  to  a 
marine  vegetation  notwithstanding.  Associ¬ 
ated  with  the  earliest  ichtbysic  remains  of  the 
Old  Red  Sandstone,  we  find  vegetable  organ¬ 
isms  in  such  abundance,  that  they  communi¬ 
cate  often  a  fissile  character  to  the  stone  in 
which  they  occur.  But,  existing  as  mere 
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carbonaceous  markings,  their  slate  of  keeping  ' 
is  usually  so  bad,  that  they  tell  us  little  else 
than  that  the  antiquely  formed  6shes  of  this 
remote  period  had  swam  over  sea-bottoms 
darkened  by  forests  of  algae.  The  immensely 
developed  flagstones  of  Caithness  seem  to 
owe  their  dark  color  to  or^nic  matter  mainly 
of  vegetable  origin.  So  strongly  bituminous, 
indeed,  are  some  of  the  beds  of  dingier  tint, 
that  they  flame  in  the  fire  like  slates  steeped 
in  oil.  The  remains  of  terrestrial  vegetation 
in  this  deposit  are  greatly  scantier  than  those 
of  its  marine  Flora ;  hut  they  must  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  possessing  a  peculiar  interest,  as  the 
oldest  of  their  class — in,  at  least,  the  British 
Islands — whose  true  place  in  the  scale  can 
be  satisfactorily  established.  In  the  flag¬ 
stones  of  Orkney  there  occurs,  though  very 
rarely,  a  minute  vegetable  organism,  which  I 
have  elsewhere  described  as  having  much 
the  appearance  of  one  of  our  smaller  ferns, 
such  as  the  Maidenhair  Spleenwort,  or  Dwarf 
Moonwort.  But  the  vegetable  organism  of 
the  formation  indicative  of  the  highest  rank 
of  any  yet  found  in  it,  is  a  true  wood  of 
the  cone- bearing  order.  I  laid  open  the 
nodule  which  contains  this  specimen  tn  one  of 
the  ichthyolite  beds  of  Cromarty,  rather  more 
than  eighteen  years  ago  ;  but  though  I  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  first  edition  of  a  little  work 
r  on  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  1841  as  exhib¬ 

iting  the  woody-fibre,  it  was  not  until  1845 
that,  with  the  assistance  of  the  optical  lapi¬ 
dary,  I  subjected  its  structure  to  the  test  of 
the  microscope.  It  turned  out,  as  I  had  an¬ 
ticipated,  to  b9  the  portion  of  a  tree ;  and 
on  my  submitting  the  prepared  specimen  to 
one  of  our  highest  authorities,  the  late  Mr. 
William  Nicol,  he  at  once  decided  that  the 
“reticulated  texture  of  the  transverse  sec- 
^  tion,  though  somewhat  compressed,  clearly 

indicated  a  coniferous  origin."  I  may  ada, 
that  this  most  ancient  of  Scottish  lignites 
presents  several  peculiarities  of  structure. 
Like  some  of  the  Araucarians  of  the  warm¬ 
er  latitudes,  it  exhibits  no  lines  of  yearly 
growth  ;  its  medullary  rays  are  slender,  and 
comparatively  inconspicuous  ;  and  the  discs 
which  mottle  the  sides  of  its  sap  chambers, 
when  viewed  in  the  longitudinal  section,  are 
exceedingly  minute,  and  are  ranged,  so  far 
as  can  ^  judged  in  their  imperfect  state 
of  keeping,  in  the  alternate  order  peculiar  to 
the  Araucarians.  On  what  perished  land  of 
the  early  Palaeozoic  ages  did  this  venerably 
antique  tree  cast  root  and  flourish,  when  the 
extinct  ^nera  Pterichthys  and  Coccosteus 
were  enjoying  life  by  millions  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  seas — long  ere  the  Flora  or  Fauna 


of  the  Coal  Measures  had  begun  to  be !  The 
Caithness  flagstones  have  furnished  one  ve¬ 
getable  organism  apparently  higher  in  the 
scale  than  those  just  described,  in  a  well- 
marked  specimen  of  Lepidodendron,  which 
exhibits  like  the  Araucarian  of  the  Lower  Old 
Red,  though  less  distinctly,  the  internal 
structure.  It  was  found  about  sixteen  years 
ago  in  a  pavement  quarry  near  Clockbriggs 
— the  last  station  on  the  Aberdeen  and  For¬ 
far  Railway,  as  the  traveller  approaches  the 
latter  place  from  the  north.  1  owe  my  spe¬ 
cimen  of  this  ancient  Lepidodendron  to  Mr. 
William  Miller,  banker,  Dundee,  an  intelli¬ 
gent  geologist,  who  has  taken  no  little  trou¬ 
ble  in  determining  its  true  history.  lie  has 
ascertained  that  it  occurred  deep  in  the  rock, 
seventy-one  feet  from  the  surface ;  that  the 
beds  which  rested  over  it  were  composed  in 
the  descending  order :  first,  of  a  conglomerate 
thirty  feet ;  secondly,  of  a  red  rock  four  feet 
thick  ;  thirdly,  of  twenty-eight  feet  of  the 
soft  shaly  substance  known  to  the  quarriers 
I  as  caulm ;  and  fourthly,  of  more  than  nine 
feet  of  grey  pavement,  immediately  under 
which,  in  a  soft,  argillaceous  stratum,  lay  the 
organism.  It  was  about  four  feet  in  length, 
bulged  out  at  the  lower  end  into  a  bulb-like 
protuberance,  which  may  have  been,  how¬ 
ever,  merely  an  accidental  result  of  its  state 
of  keeping ;  and  threw  oflf,  in  an  acute  an¬ 
gle,  two  branches  about  a  foot  from  the 
top.  Above  this  grey  flagstone  formation 
lies  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  with  its 
peculiar  group  of  iththyic  organisms,  none 
of  which  seem  specifically  identical  with 
those  of  either  the  Caithness  or  the  Forfar¬ 
shire  beds ;  for  it  is  an  interesting  circum¬ 
stance,  suggestive  surely  of  the  vast  periods 
which  must  have  elapsed  during  its  deposi¬ 
tion,  that  the  great  Old  Red  system  has  its 
three  distinct  platforms  of  organic  existence, 
each  wholly  different  from  the  others.  In 
the  uppermost  beds  of  the  Upper  Old  Red 
formation  in  Scotland,  which  are  usually  of 
a  pale  or  light  yellow  color,  the  vegetable 
remains  again  become  strongly  carbonaceous, 
but  their  state  of  preservation  continues  bad 
— too  bad  to  admit  of  the  determination  of 
either  species  or  genera ;  and  not  until  we 
rise  a  very  little  beyond  the  system  do  we 
find  the  remains  of  a  Flora  either  rich  or  well 
preserved.  But  very  remarkable  is  the 
change  which  at  this  stage  at  once  occurs. 
We  pass  at  a  single  stride  from  great  pov¬ 
erty  to  great  wealth.  The  suddenness  of 
the  change  seems  suited  to  remind  one  of 
that  experienced  by  the  voyager,  when — 
after  traversing  for  many  days  some  wide 
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expanse  of  ocean,  unvaried  save  by  ita  banks 
of  doaling  sea- weed,  or  where,  occasionally 
and  at  wide  intervals,  be  picks  up  some  leaf¬ 
bearing  bougb,  or  marks  some  fragment  of 
drift-weed  go  floating  past — he  enters  at 
length  the  sheltered  lagoon  of  some  coral 
island,  and  sees  all  around  the  deep  green  of 
a  tropical  vegetation  descending  in  tangled 
luxuriance  to  the  water’s  edge — tall,  erect 
ferns,  and  creeping  Lycapodaeea ;  and  the 

[tandanus,  with  its  aerial  roots,  and  its  screw- 
ike  clusters  of  narrow  leaves ;  and  high 
over  all,  tall  palms,  with  their  huge  pinnate 
fronds,  and  their  curiously  aggregated  groups 
of  massive  fruit.  In  this  noble  Flora  of  the 
Coal  Measures  much  still  remains  to  be  done 
in  Scotland.  In  1844,  when  Professor  Ni- 
col,  of  Aberdeen,  appended  to  his  interesting 
Guide  to  the  Geology  of  Scotland”  a  list 
of  the  Scottish  fossils  known  at  the  time,  be 
enumerated  only  two  vegetable  species  of 
the  Scottish  Oolitic  system,  Equitetum  colum- 
nare  and  Pinitet  or  Pence  Eigentit — the 
former,  one  of  the  early  discoveries  of  our 
distinguished  president.  Sir  Roderick  Mur¬ 
chison — the  latter,  of  the  late  Mr.  William 
Nicol,  of  Eidinburgh.  Chiefly  from  research¬ 
es  in  the  Lias  of  Eathie,  near  Cromarty,  and 
in  the  Oolites  of  Sutherland  and  the  He¬ 
brides,  I  have  been  enabled  to  increase  the 
list  from  two  to  rather  more  than  fifty  spe¬ 
cies — not  a  great  number  certainly,  regard¬ 
ed  as  the  sole  representative  of  a  Flora ;  and 
yet  it  may  be  deemed  comparatively  not  a 
very  small  one,  when  it  is  remembered  that, 
in  18.37,  when  Dr.  Buckland  published  the 
second  edition  of  bis  “  Bridgewater  Treatise,” 
Adolphus  Brogniart  had  enumerated  only 
seventy  species  of  plants  as  occurring  in  all 
the  secondary  formations  of  Europe,  from 
the  Chalk  to  the  Trias  inclusive.  Among 
conifers  of  the  Pine  and  Araucarian  type, 
we  mark  the  first  appearance  in  this  system 
— in  at  least  Scotland — of  the  genus  Thuja. 
One  of  the  Helmsdale  plants  of  this  genus 
closely  resembles  the  common  Arbor  vita 
{27iuja  occidenlalit)  of  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies.  It  exhibits  the  same  numer¬ 
ous,  slim,  thick-clustered  branchlets,  cover¬ 
ed  over  by  the  same  minute,  sessile,  scale¬ 
like  leaves ;  and  so  entirely  reminds  one  of 
the  recent  Thuja,  that  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  of  it  as  the  member  of  a  Flora  so 
ancient  as  that  of  the  Oolite.  But  not  a  few 
of  the  plants  of  the  Scottish  Oolite  bear  this 
modern  aspect.  The  great  development  of 
its  Cgcadacea,  an  order  unknown  in  our  Coal 
Measures,  also  forms  a  prominent  feature  of 
our  Oolitic  Flora.  Several  of  the  Helms- 
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dale  forms  of  this  family  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Yorkshire  coast  already  named 
and  figured — such  as  Zamia  lanceolata,  and 
Zatnia  tazina:  a  well  marked  Zamia  which 
occurs  in  the  Lias  of  EUthie  appears  to  be 
new.  Another  class  of  vegetable  forms,  of 
occasional  occurrence  in  the  Helmsdale  l>eds, 
some  intermediate  between  the  Cycadocem 
and  the  ferns — at  least  so  nearly  do  they  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  ordinary  fern  outline,  while 
retaining  the  stiff  ligneous  character  of  Za¬ 
mia,  that  it  is  scarce  less  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  to  which  of  the  two  orders  of  plants 
they  belonged,  than  to  decide  whether  some 
of  the  slim,  graceful  sprigs  of  foliage  that 
occurred  in  the  riKks  beside  them  belonged 
to  the  conifers  or  the  club-mosses.  And  I 
am  informed  by  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  that,  as 
some  of  the  existing  conifers  bear  a  foliage 
scarce  distinguishable  from  that  of  Lycopo- 
diacea,  so  a  recently  discovered  Zumia, 
which  is  creating  at  present  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  botanists,  is  furnished  with  fronds 
that  scarce  differ  from  those  of  a  fern.  From 
the  disappearance  of  many  of  those  anomal¬ 
ous  types  of  the  Coal  Measures  which  so 
puzzle  the  botanist,  and  the  extensive  intro¬ 
duction  of  types  that  still  exist,  we  can  bet¬ 
ter  conceive  of  the  general  features  and  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Flora  of  the  Oolite  than  those 
of  the  earlier  Floras.  And  yet  the  general 
result  at  which  we  arrive  may  be  found  not 
without  its  bearing  on  the  older  vegetation 
also.  Throughout  almost  all  the  families  of 
this  Oolitic  Flora  there  seems  to  have  run  a 
curious  bond  of  relationship,  which,  'like 
those  ties  which  bound  together  some  of  the 
old  clans  of  our  country,  united  them,  high 
and  low,  into  one  great  sept,  and  conferred 
upon  them  a  certain  wonderful  unity  of 
character  and  appearance.  Let  us  assume 
the  ferns  as  our  central  group.  Though  less 
abundant  than  in  the  earlier  creation  of  the 
carboniferous  system,  they  seem  to  have  oc¬ 
cupied,  judging  from  their  remains,  very 
considerable  space  in  the  Oolitic  vegetation  ; 
and  with  the  ferns  there  were  associated  in 
great  abundance  the  two  prevailing  families 
of  the  Pteroides — Equiseta  and  JLycupodia 
— plants  which,  in  most  of  our  modern  trea¬ 
tises  on  the  fern  proper,  take  their  place  as 
the  fern  allies.  Let  us  place  these  along 
two  of  the  sides  of  a  pentagon — the  Lycopo¬ 
dia  on  the  right  side  of  the  ferns,  the  Ek}ui- 
seta  on  the  left ;  further,  let  us  occupy  the 
two  remaining  sides  of  the  figure  by  the 
Conifera  and  the  Cycadacea — placing  the 
Conifera  on  the  side  next  the  Lycopodites, 
and  the  Cycadacea,  as  the  last  added  key- 
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Btone  of  the  erection,  between  these  and  the  | 
Equiseta.  Such  were  the  Terjr  curious  rela¬ 
tions  that  united  into  one  great  s^t  the  pre- 
Tail'ng  members  of  the  Ooliiic  Flora;  and 
similar  bonds  of  connection  seem  to  have 
existed  in  those  of  the  still  earlier  ages.  But 
in  the  O'dite  of  Scotland  I  have  at  length 
found  trace  of  a  vegetable  organism  that 
lay,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  outside  the 
pentagon,  and  was  not  a  member  of  the 
great  family  which  it  comprised.  1  suc¬ 
ceeded  about  four  years  ago  in  ditintering 
from  the  limestones  of  Helmsdale  a  true 
dicotyledonous  leaf,  and  what  seems  to 
be  a  fragment  of  another  l)-af  of  the  same 
class,  though  of  a  different  genus — the  first 
precursors,  in  Scotland  at  least,  of  our  great 
forest  trees,  and  of  so  many  of  our  flowering 
and  fruit  bearing  plants;  and  which  seem  to 
occupy  the  same  relative  place  in  advance 
of  their  contemporaries  as  that  occupied  by 
the  conifer  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  ferns  and  Lycopodaceae  with 
which  I  found  it  associated.  In  the  arrange-  | 
menl  of  its  larger  veins,  the  better  preserv¬ 
ed  Oolitic  leaf  somewhat  resembles  that  of 
the  buckthorn  ;  but  though  its  state  of  keep¬ 
ing  is  such  that  it  has  satisfled  our  higher 
botanists  regarding  the  great  class  to  which 
it  belongs,  it  has  failed  to  leave  its  exterior 
or  circumscribing  outline  in  the  stone.  The 
curtnm  drops  over  this  ancient  Flora  of  the 
Oolite  in  Gotland  ;  and  when,  long  after, 
there  is  a  corner  of  the  thick  enveloping  screen 
withdrawn,  and  we  catch  a  partial  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  old  ^tertiary  forests  of  our 
country,  all  is  new.  Trees  of  the  high 
dicotyledonous  class,  allied  to  the  plane  and 
the  buckthorn,  prevail  in  the  landscape,  in¬ 
termingled,  however,  with  dingy  funeral 
yews ;  and  the  ferns  and  EquiseU  that  rise 
in  the  darker  openings  of  the  wood  approach 
the  existing  type.  And  yet,  though  cons  of 
the  past  eternity  have  elapsed  since  we  look¬ 
ed  out  upon  Cycas  and  ^mia,  and  the  last 
of  the  Chlamites,  the  time  is  still  early,  and 
long  ages  must  lapse  ere  man  shall  rise  out 
of  the  dust,  to  keep  and  to  dress  fields  wav¬ 
ing  with  the  productions  of  yet  another  and 
different  Flora,  and  to  busy  himself  with  all 
the  labor  which  be  taketh  under  the  sun. 
Our  country,  in  this  tertiary  time,  has  still 
its  great  outbursts  of  molten  matter  that 
bury  in  fiery  deluges,  many  feel  in  depth 
and  square  miles  of  extent,  the  debris  of 
wide  tracts  of  woodland  and  marsh  ;  and 
the  basaltic  column  still  forms  in  its  great 
lava  bed ;  and  ever  and  anon,  as  the  volca¬ 
nic  agencies  awake,  clouds  of  ashes  darken 
the  heavens,  and  cover  up  the  landscapes  as 


if  with  the  accumulated  drifts  of  a  protract¬ 
ed  snow-storm.  Who  shall  declare  what, 
throughout  these  long  ages,  the  history  of 
creation  has  been  ?  We  see  at  wide  inter¬ 
vals  the  mere  fragments  of  successive  Floras, 
but  know  not  bow  what  seem  the  blank  in¬ 
terspaces  were  filled,  or  how,  ns  extinction 
overtook  in  succession  one  tribe  of  existences 
after  another,  and  species,  like  individuals, 
yielded  to  the  great  law  of  death,  yet  other 
species  were  brought  to  the  birth,  and  ush¬ 
ered  upon  the  scene,  and  the  chain  of  being 
was  maintained  unbroken.  We  see  only  de¬ 
tached  bits  of  that  green  web  which  has 
covered  our  earth  ever  since  the  dry  land 
first  appeared  ;  but  the  web  itself  seems  to 
have  been  continuous  throughout  all  time ; 
though,  ever  as  breadth  after  breadth  issued 
from  the  creative  loom,  the  pattern  has  al¬ 
tered,  and  the  sculpturesque  and  graceful 
forms  that  illustrated  its  first  beginnings  and 
its  middle  spaces,  have  yielded  to  flowers  of 
richer  color  and  blow,  and  fruits  of  fairer 
shade  and  outline ;  and  for  gigantic  club- 
mosses  stretching  forth  their  hirsute  arms, 
goodly  trees  of  the  Lord  have  expanded 
their  great  boughs ;  and  for  the  barren  fern 
and  the  calamite  clustering  in  tickets  beside 
the  waters,  or  spreading  on  flowerless  hill- 
slopes,  luxuriant  orchards  have  yielded  their 
ruddy  flush,  and  rich  harvests  their  golden 
gleam. 

The  reading  of  the  paper,  which  was  illus¬ 
trated  with  diagrams  and  a  number  of  the 
fossils  described,  which  Mr.  Miller  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  extensive  collec¬ 
tion  in  Edinburgh,  was  received  throughout 
with  great  applause. 

'fhe  chairman  complimented  Mr.  Miller  on 
the  great  and  important  discoveries  he  had 
made  in  this  branch  of  geology,  and  which, 
he  said,  was  quite  equal  in  importance  to 
the  paper  he  read  fifteen  years  ago  in  Glas¬ 
gow,  upon  the  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sand¬ 
stone,  the  value  and  originality  of  which  bad 
been  acknowledged  by  Agassiz. 

A  very  interesting  conversation  then  took 
place  on  the  subject  of  the  discovery  of  the 
dicololotry  denons  leaf,  found  in  the  Oolite 
formation,  to  which  Mr.  Miller  attached  so 
much  importance,  as  proving  that  a  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  a  higher  order  bad  existed  lower 
down  in  the  formations  than  bad  been  sus¬ 
pected. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  TH*  FORMATION  OF  THE 
MOON. 

BY  Pa0rE.S30R  NICHOI.. 

Professor  Nichol,  of  Glasgow,  delivered 
some  interesting  remarks  on  the  chronology 
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of  the  formation  of  the  moon,  with  a  notice 
concerning  the  great  Breadalbane  reflector  in 
the  Glasgow  Observatory,  during  which  the 
lecture -room  became  excessively  crowded. 
The  professor  commenced  by  saying  that 
Mr.  Ramage,  of  Aberdeen,  made  a  reflecting 
telescope  with  a  speculum  of  21  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  but  with  a  focal  length  of  55  feet. 
This  inconvenient  length,  led,  however,  to  its 
practical  failure  in  his  hands,  and  it  is  now  in 
the  Glasgow  Observatory,  after  having  been 
re-ground  by  Mr.  Grubb,  of  Dublin,  to  a 
focal  length  of  15  feet,  and  mounted  at  the 
coat  of  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbane.  By  this 
instrument  the  aspects  of  the  moon  are  seen 
to  be  apparently  as  confused  and  chaotic  as 
any  part  of  the  earth,  which,  in  the  early 
history  of  geology  was  often  attributed  to 
some  sudden  convulsions.  In  our  own 
globe,  the  great  mountain  masses  had  not 
only  arisen  at  difierent  periods  of  time,  but 
different  epochs  could  be  defined ;  and  as 
soon  as  this  was  ascertained,  all  appearance 
of  chaos  disappeared.  It  is  by  their  relation 
to  the  stratified  rooks  that  we  distinguish  the 
epochs  of  mountain  ranges.  But  there  is 
another  mode  which  will  apply  to  the  moon. 
It  is  well  known  that  where  two  crystalline 
rocks  are  found  together  they  sent  out 
branches ;  and  when  a  geologist  sees  the 
branch  of  one  running  into  the  other,  he 
knows  at  once  the  relative  ages  of  the  two, 
because  the  one  which  intersects  the  other 
must  be  more  recent,  the  older  being  broken 
through.  This  method  of  judging  by  inter¬ 
secting  dislocations  may  be  applicable  to  the 
lunar  surface,  and  will  enable  us,  by  compe¬ 
tent  instruments,  to  ascertain  all  we  can 
reasonably  desire  with  regard  to  the  moon’s 
surface.  It  is  well  known  that,  besides  the 
remarkable  crater  forms,  there  are  others 
emphatic  enough  as  to  what  they  unfold  ;  he 
referred  to  those  rays  which  pass  from  the 
bright  part  Tycho;  but  there  are  several 
others  similar.  When  the  moon  is  accurately 
examined,  there  are  very  few  portions  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  what  are  presumed  to  be 
elevations,  or  depressions  that  go  deep  into 
the  moon's  mass.  The  rays  from  Tycho 

fiass  through  the  bottoms  of  craters.  When 
ooked  at  through  a  small  instrument,  they 
appear  well  defined,  bqt  through  a  large 
one,  they  appear  broken  up  and  irregular  in 
outline.  The  only  thing  on  earth  to  which 
these  rays  can  be  likened  are  what  are  called 
by  geologists  dykes,  which  are  to  be  found 
in  many  distiicts.  We  cannot  trace  those 
dykes  in  the  earth,  or  trace  them  to  their 
origin,  because  they  are  covered  by  a  large 
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mass  of  stratified  rocks  ;  but  as  we  find  pre¬ 
cisely  analogous  appearances  in  those  lunar 
rays,  we  have  thus  a  key  to  the  hiert^lyph- 
ics  presented  by  the  moon.  It  would  hence 
appear  that  the  great  crater  Tycho  is  one  of 
the  oldest  of  the  muon’s  formations,  as  we 
find  the  rays  pass  through  a  number  of  cra¬ 
ters,  as  if  these  craters  had  been  formed 
after  those  dykes  from  Tycho  had  been  pro^ 
jeeted,  especially  as  (hey  are  not  merely 
found  projecting  through  the  enters,  but  are 
seen  to  pass  through  them  without  breaking 
the  surfaces  of  the  eminences.  There  are 
three  other  remarkable  craters,  named  Co¬ 
pernicus,  Kepler,  and  Aristarchus,  which 
may  be  presumed,  judging  from  simitar  ap¬ 
pearances,  to  stand,  as  to  age,  in  the  order 
named.  Such  a  thing  as  chains  of  mountains 
scarcely  exist  in  the  moon,  but  we  find  mass¬ 
es  of  mountains  in  ridges,  with  a  number  of 
small  craters  upon  the  crests.  In  fact,  we 
may  presume  that  the  present  position  of 
the  moon  exhibits  a  much  further  back  epoch 
in  the  history  of  the  earth,  before  the  up¬ 
heaving  powers  had  thrown  up  the  masses 
of  crystalline  rocks.  These  appearances, 
therefore,  afford  the  only  opportunity  of 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  organic  life  in  the 
moon,  but  the  difference  in  the  formation 
does  not  limit  the  power  of  adaptation  of  or¬ 
ganic  form.  This,  then,  is  the  picture  of  a 
younger  orb ;  and  in  the  early  periods  of  the 
history  of  the  world,  it  was  not  so  well  pre¬ 
pared  for  organic  life  as  the  moon  now  is. 

Sir  John  Ross  remarked,  that  with  an  in¬ 
strument  like  Mr.  Ramage’s  telescope  all  the 
peculiarities  mentioned  by  Professor  Nichol 
might  be  produced  by  the  aberration  of  the 
telescope.  Mr.  Barclay,  of  Kilmarnock,  had, 
however,  invented  a  telescope  combining  the 
achromatic  and  reflecting,  which  would  have 
greater  power  than  even  Lord  Rosse’s. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  FROU  OLD  CALABAR. 

BT  KB.  MUIUtAT. 

A  number  of  new  fishes  have  been  received 
from  Old  Calabar,  tbe  most  interesting  of 
which  is  an  electric  fish,  a  Silurus,  which  I 
have  since  described  and’published  under  the 
name  of  Malapterunu  beniuenitit.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  information  which  is  given  in  my 
account  of  the  fish  in  the  “  Edinburgh  New 
PhilosophicalJournal,”  I  have  since  received 
some  additional  particulars  from  Mr.  Thom¬ 
son.  lie  informs  me  that  its  electrical  pro¬ 
perties  are  made  use  of  by  tbe  natives  as  a 
remedy  for  their  sick  children.  The  fish  is 
put  into  a  vessel  of  water,  and  the  child 
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made  to  plaj  with  it ;  or  the  child  is  put 
into  a  tub  of  water  in  which  several  Gah  are 
placed.  It  is  interesting  to  Gnd  a  popular 
scienti&c  remedy  of  our  own  anticipated  by 
the  unlettered  savage.  Mr.  Tbwmson  uUo 
mentions  an  instance  of  the  electric  power  of 
this  6sh,  which  may  be  worth  mentioning. 
Hu  had  a  tame  heron,  which,  having  been 
taken  young,  had  never  had  the  opportunity 
of  searching  for  and  choosing  its  food  for 
itself.  It  WHS  fed  with  small  fishes,  and  on 
one  occasion  there  happened  to  be  a  newly- 
caught  electiic  fish  among  them,  which  it 
swallowed,  but  immediately  uttered  a  loud 
cry,  and  was  thrown  backwards.  It  soon 
recovered,  but  could  never  afterwards  be 
induced  to  dine  upon  MalupUrurut.  This 
species  I  believe  to  be  found  all  along  the 
Guinea  coast.  Dr.  Baikie  informs  me  that 
be  had  seen  a  small  species  at  Fernando  Po, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  correspond  with  the 
description  of  this  species.  Among  other  in¬ 
teresting  fish  sent  by  Mr.  Waddel,  there  is  a 
species  of  lophiers,  or  mud-fish,  which  appears 
undescribed.  The  curious  habits  of  this 
semi-amphibious  family,  of  crawling  out  of 
the  water,  using  their  fore-fins  like  legs,  and 
then  sitting  staring  about  with  their  great 
goggle  eyes,  is  noticed  by  Mr.  Waddel  as 
ver^  marked  in  this  species.  If  placed  in  a 
basin,  it  will  crawl  up  the  side,  and  sit  on 
^  the  edge,  looking  about.  A  new  pipe  fish 

has  also  been  received,  as  well  as  some  other 
species  of  fiahes,  which  I  have  not  yet  had 
the  opportunity  of  determining.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  snakes,  lizards,  Ac., 
have  also  been  sent.  The  paper  also  con¬ 
tained  notices  of  the  shells  and  insects 
of  Western  Africa.  Mr.  Murray  also  gave 
details  of  the  recent  discoveries  made  by  na¬ 
turalists  in  Old  Calabar,  and  exhibited  a  rare 
collection  of  prepared  specimens  of  rare  in- 
>  sects.  Prince  Bonaparte  observed  that  the 

the  west  coast  of  Africa  was  full  of  interest 
to  naturalists,  from  the  new  snakes,  fishes, 
birds,  Ac  ,  which  it  was  adding  to  science. 
He  was  of  opinion  that  the  snakes  of  Africa  did 
not  differ  generically  fiom  those  of  South 
America,  as  the  paper  would  lead  us  to  be¬ 
lieve.  Mr.  W.  Oliphant  exhibited  the  skull 
of  a  Manatu*  unegaientis  (ibe  sea-cow),  for 
which  he  was  indebted  to  Mr.  Thomson,  the 
gentleman  referred  to  in  Mr.  Murray’s  re¬ 
port  as  having  recently  brought  to  this 
country  many  valuable  contributions  to  na¬ 
tural  history  from  Old  Calabar.  The  skull, 
which  was  that  of  a  young  animal,  the  teeth 
not  being  fully  developed,  was  interesting  ; 
as  it  was  from  comparing  their  orania  that 


Mr.  F.  Cuvier  has  ascertained  that  the  Ma- 
Hutus  tentgalentu  of  the  west  coast  of 
Africa  was  a  different  species  fiom  the  M. 
Americanut  which  frequents  the  livers  on 
the  other  side  of  the  A  tlantic. 

A  DISCOURSE  ON  BACVLONIAN  ANTIQUITIES. 

BT  COLONEL  RAW  LISBON. 

A  large  audience  assembled  in  the  City 
Hall,  to  hear  Colonel  Rawlinson  deliver  his 
discourse  on  Assyrian  ami  Babylonian  Anti¬ 
quities  and  Ethnology — Principal  Macfar- 
lane  occupied  the  chair.  Colonel  Ibiwlinson, 
who  WHS  received  with  much  appliuse,  said 
the  subject  was  so  vast,  and,  beiiig  compa¬ 
ratively  new,  WHS  so  difficult  to  be  under¬ 
stood,  that  he  almost  despaired  of  making 
bimeelf  intelligible  in  the  course  of  an  hour’s 
address.  The  excavations  ^carried  on  in 
Assyria  and  Babylon  bad  continued  through 
six  or  seven  continuous  years,  and  had 
reached  over  a  tract  of  country  a  thousand 
miles  in  extent.  The  memorials  excavated 
had  been  sufficient  to  fill  three  or  four 
ships,  and  the  hieroglyphic  results  obtained 
from  the  monuments  extended  over  a  period 
of  two  thousand  years.  The  papers  of  the 
Royal  Library  exceeded  ten  thousand  vo¬ 
lumes.  They  would  understand,  therefore, 
from  the  vastness  of  the  subject,  that  he 
could  merely  dwell  on  certain  portions  of  it, 
and  of  these  portions  he  would  merely  select 
the  beads.  The  portion  be  should  endeavor 
to  explain  to  them  was  that  relating  parti¬ 
cularly  to  cuneiform  descriptions,  showing 
what  they  were,  whence  they  had  been  ob¬ 
tained,  and  tbe  nature  and  extent  of  the  in¬ 
formation  derived  from  them.  In  speaking 
of  the  cuneiform  descriptions,  he  merely 
suggested  the  mode  of  writing  which  was 
adapted  to  the  use  of  the  wedges — origi¬ 
nally  a  formidable  species  of  writing  in¬ 
vented,  not  by  the  Semitic  inhabitants  of 
Babylon,  but  by  those  who  bad  preceded 
them.  It  was  separated  into  three  great 
divisions — the  Persian,  tbe  Semitic,  and  the 
Assyrian.  Tbe  last  form,  which  was  the 
one  he  proposed  to  dwell  upon,  was  like¬ 
wise  divided  into  three  kinds ;  and  they 
would  naturally  wish  to  know  how  it  be¬ 
came  possible  to  understand  these  writings. 
The  colonel  then  gave  an  interesting  account 
of  tbe  circumstances  connected  with  the 
discovery  of  the  Persian  Alphabet,  an  in¬ 
sight  into  which  had  been  obtained  by 
means  of  proper  names  inscribed  on  certain 
rocks  at  Ecbatana,  to  which,  twenty  years 
ago,  he  bad  directed  his  attention,  while  in 
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the  service  of  the  Shah  of  Persia.  This  was 
the  6rst  step  to  the  attainment  of  his  great 
object — a  knowledge  of  the  Assyrian  branch  ; 
but  the  obstacles  he  had  afterwards  to  en¬ 
counter  were  extreme,  the  inscriptions  he 
had  to  study  being,  in  some  instances,  en¬ 
graved  on  the  face  of  precipitous  rocks  at  a 
height  of  500  feet.  His  next  point  was  to 
compare  the  Persian  with  the  Babylonian 
form,  when  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  hun¬ 
dred  different  signs,  and  laid  the  foundation 
for  those  future  inquiries  which  had  ended 
in  his  obtaining  an  almost  complete  mastery 
over  this  system  of  writing.  Colonel  Raw- 
linson  then  proceeded  to  mention  the  gene¬ 
ral  nature  of  the  results  obtained  from  the 
deciphering  and  comparing  of  all  these  in¬ 
scriptions.  These  he  divided  into  ethnologi¬ 
cal,  geographical,  and  historical,  the  last  of 
which  he  considered  the  most  important, 
and  from  which  he  hoped  to  show  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  inscriptions.  An  erroneous 
impression,  he  believed,  had  been  in  circula¬ 
tion,  to  the  effect  that  the  intelligence  ob¬ 
tained  from  these  discoveries  was  adverse  to 
the  Scriptures.  The  reverse  was  the  case  ; 
and  he  felt  convinced,  that  the  more  they 
examined  and  became  familiar  with  these 
inscriptions,  and  the  more  extensive  was 
their  collection  of  documents,  the  more  satis- 
6ed  would  they  be  of  the  exact  accuracy  of 
all  the  events  recorded  in  the  Bible.  The 
discourse,  of  which  the  foregoing  is  neces¬ 
sarily  an  imperfect  outline,  was  illustrated 
by  an  occasional  reference  to  maps  and 


a  paper  by  W.  Bridges  Adams,  C.E.,  in  which 
he  gave  a  description  of  various  kinds  of 
projectiles,  and  the  philosophical  reasons  why 
gun-cotton  is  better  for  blasting  rocks  than 
for  gunnery.  The  6rst  guns  in  use  in  all 
countries  were  long ;  but  the  inconvenience 
of  very  long  guns  was  the  cause  why  the 
length  was  curtailed,  and  why  also  carron- 
ades  and  mortars  were  invented.  The  paper 
then  went  on  to  describe  the  material  of 
which  artillery  should  be  made,  and  the 
proper  mode  of  manufacture,  and  an  improv¬ 
ed  trunnion,  with  some  original  suggestions 
regarding  the  form  of  wadding  and  shot  best 
suited  to  give  sure  aim  and  increased  velocity 
and  penetration.  In  giving  his  idea  of  the 
best  form  of  a  ball,  Mr.  Adams  thought  that 
the  conical  form  with  feathers  was  the  best, 
which  is  exactly  what  Mr.  Kennedy,  of  Kil¬ 
marnock  has  lately  patented,  and  which  has 
been  experimented  upon  lately  at  Ardrossan 
and  Troon.  The  idea  of  an  elongnUd  ball, 
which  should  also  be  charged  like  a  bomb, 
has  also  been  anticipated  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Welded  guns,  united  by  hydro-itatic  pressure 
— the  coating  inside  with  another  metal  to 
prevent  abrasion,  and  several  other  improve¬ 
ments,  which  have  in  part  been  adopted  by 
inventors — were  also  recommended.  —  Dr. 
Robinson  was  of  opinion  that  feathers  upon 
a  ball  was  a  mistaken  idea.  He  asked  wheth¬ 
er  bronze  might  not  now  be  used  instead  of 
cast-iron,  and  suggested  the  probability  that 
on  experiment  railway  iron  might  be  found 
I  better  than  cast  iron  for  ordnance. — Mr.  Wil 


figures,  and  warmly  applauded  throughout.  :  liam  Fairbaim  said  the  material  of  which 
Dr.  Julius  Ropert  then  read  a  paper  on  guns  are  now  made  is  inferior  to  that  used 
“  The  Geographical  and  Historical  Results  of  fifty  years  ago ;  and  added  that,  from  a  re- 
the  French  Scientific  Expedition  to  Baby-  cent  examination  of  welded  guns,  which,  he 
Ion.*'  Dr.  Ropert  stated,  that  he  had  spent  said,  were  tom  asunder  as  though  they  had 
two  years  on  the  site  of  Babylon,  ezamin-  been  made  of  paper,  he  was  doubtful  whether 
mg  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  on  the  bricks  |  guns  so  made  would  ever  serve  any  useful 
and  stone  slabs.  Babylon  covered  an  area  purpose.  .  Solid  cast  guns  cool  irregularly, 
about  two  times  and  a  half  more  than  the  and  when  the  gun  is  bored,  the  metal  is  more 
site  of  London.  But  all  this  space  was  not  porous  in  the  centre  than  on  the  outride, 
inhabited,  there  being  immense  fields  to  He  thought  that  the  guns  at  present  used 
supply  the  city  with  corn  and  pasture  in  are  too  short,  and  that  by  being  a  foot  or 
ca».e  of  siege.  When  we  considered  what  more  longer,  an  economy  of  powder  would 
Babylon  once  was,  and  what  it  now  was,  we  result,  while  the  range  and  aim  would  be 
could  not  divest  ourselves  of  the  question  better.  He  thought  the  shape  of  guns  was 
whether  our  great  cities  might  not  meet  the  at  present  faulty.  They  are  thick  at  the 
same  fate.  There  was  reason  to  hope  that  breech,  and  the  walls  are  cast  of  equal  thick- 
they  would  not,  and  the  ground  of  that  ness  through  their  whole  length  ;  and  he 
hope  was  founded  upon  a  great  difference,  was  inclined  to  think  an  improvement  would 
which  he  need  not  stay  to  explain  to  a  be  found  if  the  muzzle  were  thinned  and  the 
British  audience.  breech  thickened.  One  great  evil  at  present 

was  the  faulty  character  of  the  iron  used  for 
STRAT  PARAGRAPHS.  oi’dnance.  The  Turkish  guns,  which  he  bad 

In  Section  G.,  on  Friday,  MrsWard  read  examined,  were  cast  of  gun-metal,  and  did 
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admirably.  The  Russian  guns  were  better 
than  ours,  and  yet  the  most  of  them  were 
cast  in  this  country.  He  thought  all  guns 
made  of  pieces,  and  of  many  mixed  metals, 
would  prove  failures,  because  of  the  frequent 
heatings  they  would  have  to  undergo  in  the 
process  of  manufacture.  He  thought  that 
steel  guns,  examples  of  which  are  in  the 
Exhibition  of  Paris,  might  be  found  very 
useful,  if  not  for  guns  of  large  size,  at  least 
for  held-pieces  and  others  of  small  calibre. 

Professor  George  Wilson  explained  the 
construction  of  an  electric  battery.  He 
stated  that  not  less  than  6f(y  such  powerful 
batteries  were  in  action  in  an  adjoining  room, 
and  communicating  by  two  wires  with  the 
lamp  on  the  table.  The  extremities  of  the 
two  wires  were  charged  with  points  of  char¬ 
coal,  which,  on  being  approximated,  became 
luminous  with  the  electric  current,  and  burn¬ 
ed  with  an  intense  white  light.  A  peculiar 
mechanical  arrangement  of  the  lamp  regu¬ 
lated  the  approximation  of  the  charcoal 
points.  Messrs.  Duboscq  and  Natchet  then 
proceeded  with  numerous  experiments,  pro¬ 
jecting  the  images  of  various  natural  objects 
upon  the  screen,  where  they  were  seen  mag¬ 
nified  to  the  extent  of  6,000  times.  Among 
the  objects  exhibited  were  the  prismatic 
spectrum,  the  polarisation  of  light,  the  erys- 
talisation  of  a  salt  in  solution,  living  animal¬ 
cules,  various  parts  of  insect  structure,  mi¬ 
nute  Algct  and  DraUmaeeae,  dro.  Next  fol¬ 
lowed  a  series  of  photr^raphic  views  of  the 
blood  corpuscles  of  different  animals ;  and 
here  Dr.  Wilson  explained,  that  not  only 
these,  but  also  all  the  photographic  images 
which  would  be  projected  on  the  screen,  or 
were  lying  upon  the  table  in  front  of  the  or¬ 
gan,  had  been  taken,  not  by  ordinary,  but 
by  the  electric  light — a  new  phase  of  pho¬ 
tographic  art  not  yet  known  in  this  country, 
and  peculiarly  the  application  of  Messrs. 
Duboscq  and  Natchet.  The  experiments  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  series  of  beautiful  panoramic 
views  of  Paris,  of  the  Paris  Exhibition,  Ac. 
During  the  remainder  of  the  evening  the 
electric  light  was  exposed,  uncovered  by 
the  lamp,  and  the  vast  extent  of  the  hall  was 
brilliantly  lighted  up  by  a  steady,  powerful 
white  light. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Ross  road  a  paper 
on  “'The  Aurora  Borealis,”  in  support  of  his 
theory  that  the  phenomena  of  the  aurora 
borealis  were  occasioned  by  the  action  of  the 
sun,  when  below  the  pole,  on  the  surround¬ 
ing  masses  of  colored  ice,  by  its  rays  being 
reflected  from  the  points  of  incidence  to 
clouds  above  the  pole  which  were  before  in- 
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visible.  He  showed  how  the  phenomena 
might  be  artificially  produced.  To  accom¬ 
plish  this,  he  said,  1  placed  a  powerful  lamp, 
to  represent  the  sun,  having  a  lens,  at  the 
focal  distance  of  which  I  placed  a  rectified 
terrestrial  globe,  on  which  bruised  glass  of 
the  various  colors  we  bad  seen  in  Baffin’s 
Bay  was  placed,  to  represent  the  colored 
icebergs  we  had  seen  in  that  locality,  while 
the  space  between  Greenland  and  Spitsber¬ 
gen  was  left  blank,  to  represent  the  sea.  To 
represent  the  clouds  above  the  pole  which 
were  to  receive  the  reflected  rays,  1  applied 
A  hot  iron  to  a  sponge,  and  by  giving  the 
globe  its  regular  diurnal  motion,  I  produced 
the  phenomena  vulgarly  called  “  The  Merry 
Dancers,”  and  every  other  appearance,  ex¬ 
actly  as  seen  in  the  natural  sky,  while  it  dis¬ 
appeared  as  the  globe  turned,  as  being  the 
part  representing  the  sea  to  the  points  ^  in¬ 
cidence.  In  corroboration  of  my  theory, 
I  have  to  remark  that,  during  my  last  voyage 
to  the  Arctic  regions  (1850-1),  we  never, 
among  the  numerous  icebergs  saw  any  that 
were  colored  ;  but  all  were  a  yellowish  white ; 
and,  during  the  following  winter,  the  aurora 
was  exactly  the  same  color;  and  when  that 
part  of  the  globe  was  covered  with  bruised 
glass  of  that  color,  the  phenomena  produced 
in  my  experiment  was  the  same,  as  was  also 
the  aurora  australis,  in  the  Antarctic  regions, 
where  no  colored  icebergs  were  ever  seen. 

Mr.  Robert  Allen  read  a  paper  on  “  The 
Present  Condition  of  the  Geysers  of  Iceland,” 
which  he  had  recently  visited,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Robert  Chambers.  The  Geysers 
on  the  south-west  portion  of  Iceland  were 
those  best  known,  and  they  still  e.xhibited 
great  strength.  These  came  into  existence 
in  the  fifteenth  century — viz.,  in  1446.  Their 
action  then  must  have  been  much  more  pow¬ 
erful  than  it  now  is.  The  principle  springs 
now  were  the  “  Geyser,”  the  ”  the  Stroker,” 
and  the  “  Little  Stroker.”  Near  them  were 
some  tremendous  caverns  pouring  over  boil¬ 
ing  water  with  great  rapidity.  This  boiling 
water  was  blue  and  clear  as  crystal  down  to 
the  bottom.  Some  others  threw  up  boiling 
mud.  The  Geyser  was  the  only  spring  of 
the  three  which  had  formed  a  mound  around 
it.  When  the  Geyser  is  quiescent,  the  cup 
and  pipe  are  filled  with  hot  water,  whicn 
boils  over  the  centre.  After  the  party  had 
waited  for  twenty-seven  hours,  an  irruption 
took  place,  preceded  by  a  subterranean  rum¬ 
bling  noise,  and  a  trembling  of  the  earth  un¬ 
der  the  feet,  which  shakes  the  whole  body. 
The  ebullition  exhibited  great  force  and  ra¬ 
pidity,  during  which  the  water  ia  thrown  to 
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an  imnien8ehcight,and  after  it*  close  the  water  quarter  of  a  century  —  more  or  lea*  —  he 
recedes,  leaving  eight  or  ten  feet  of  the  pipe  would  not  like  to  name  it ;  but  it  would  be 
dry.  The  pipe  of  the  great  Stroker  was  sooner  or  later  exhausted.  The  riche*  were 
eighty-seven  feet  deep,  and  about  nine  in  di-  on  the  surface.  No  doubt,  however,  Au*- 
ameter,  and  some  of  the  ejections  were  from  tralia  would  produce  gold  for  many  years, 
eighty  to  ninety  feet  high.  A  silk  handker-  and  enable  this  country  to  found  there  a  mag- 
chief  was  also  thrown  in,  which,  before  being  nificent  empire. 

ejected,  was  washed  into  shreds.  [Mr.  Allen  Professor  Ramsay  described  a  new  pro- 
exhibited  the  fragments  of  the  handkerchief.]  cess,  by  Mr.  Robert  Macpherson,  for  obtain- 
The  water,  as  it  came  from  the  spring,  was  ing  lithographs  by  photographic  process, 
used  for  culinary  purposes,  boiling  soup,  lie  takes  a  common  lithographic  stone,  and 
&c.,  and  it  made  good  toddy.  The  irruptions  pours  on  it  a  solution  of  bitumen  in  sul- 
had  no  doubt  fallen  oGf  much  of  late  years  phuric  ether.  In  a  few  seconds  the  ether 
in  frequency  and  duration,  and  the  quantity  evaporates,  leaving  a  very  delicate  and  thin 
of  water  ejected  was  much  less  than  before,  coating  of  bitumen,  the  stone  exhibiting  a 
Little  doubt  existed,  therefore,  that  their  ac-  surface  like  a  plate  prepared  for  etching, 
tion  was  becoming  weaker,  and  that  in  due  He  then  takes  a  negative  obtained  by  the 
course,  like  Hecla,  they  would  become  com-  collodion  or  calotype  process,  and  applies  it 
paratively  quiescent.  Other  springs  on  the  to  the  stone,  and  then  places  it  in  the  full 
north  side,  however,  were  known  to  be  light  of  the  sun.  Within  a  moderate  time, 
steadily  increasing.  the  negative  communicates  an  impression  to 

Professor  Thomson  then  read  a  paper  on  the  bitumen  very  faintly  visible.  The  nega- 
**  Peristaltic  Induction  of  Electric  Currents  in  tive  is  removed,  and  the  bitumen  is  placed 
Submarine  Telegraph  Wires.”  The  mathe-  in  a  bath  of  sulphuric  ether,  which  dissolves 
raatical  treatment  of  the  problem  of  mutual  the  whole  of  the  bitumen  not  acted  on  by 
peristaltic  induction  is  contained  in  the  paper  the  light,  and  there  remains  a  photographic 
brought  before  the  section,  but  the  author  picture  represented  accurately  on  the  stone 
conhned  himself  in  the  meeting  to  mentioning  in  the  undissolved  bitumen.  The  stone  may 
some  of  the  results.  Among  others,  be  men-  then  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  lithographic 
tioned,  as  being  of  practical  importance,  that  printer,  and  printed  from, 
the  experiments  which  have  been  made  on  Dr.  Lankester  exhibited  a  volume  on  *' The 
the  transmission  of  currents  backwards  and  Natural  History  of  De^side  and  Braemar,” 
forwards  by  the  different  wires  of  a  multiple  by  the  late  Dr.  Macgillivray.  The  manu- 
cable,  do  not  indicate  correctly  the  degree  of  script  of  this  work  has  been  purchased  from 
retardation  that  is  to  be  expected  when  sig-  the  relatives  of  the  author  by  the  Queen, 
nals  are  to  be  transmitted  through  the  same  and  was  now  published  by  Her  Majesty's 
amount  of  wire  laid  out  in  a  cable  of  the  full  command.  The  work  excited  much  interest 
length.  It  follows,  that  expectations  as  to  in  a  crowded  section  on  account  of  its  beau- 
the  working  of  a  submarine  telegraph  between  tiful  typography  and  illustrations  of  scenery 

in  the  neighborhood  of  Balmoral.  The  vol¬ 
ume  contains  an  account  of  a  personal  tour 
made  by  the  author  along  the  course  of  the 
Dee,  and  gives  extensive  lists  of  the  plants, 
animals,  and  minerals  of  the  district  It  is 
also  illustrated  b^  reaps  of  the  geology  of 
Braemar  and  adjoining  districts,  and  contains 
a  chapter  on  the  Natural  History  of  the  Red 
Deer,  by  Dr.  Lankester,  from  information 
obtained  from  sportsmen  and  foresteis  living 
in  the  Highlands.  The  volume  is  printed  for 
private  circulation. 

Dr.  Roscoe  of  Heidelberg  read  a  highly 
interesting  paper  on  “The  Formation  of  the 
new  metals.  Strontium,  Calcium,  Lithium, 
Aluminium,  dbc.,  from  the  Chloride  of  these 
Substances.”  The  metal  lithium  was  the 
subject  of  much  interest,  from  the  fact  of  its 
being  lighter  than  water  and  rock-oil,  in  which 
it  is  preserved.  One  great  quality  of  alu- 


Bntain  and  America,  founded  on  such  ex¬ 
periments  may  prove  fallacious  ;  and  to  avoid 
the  chance  of  prodigious  losses  in  such  an 
undertaking,  the  author  suggested  that  the  j 
working  of  the  Varna  and  the  Balaklava  j 
wire  should  be  examined.  Immense  econorav 
may  be  practised  in  attending  to  these  indi¬ 
cations  of  theory  in  all  submarine  cables 
constructed  in  future  for  short  distances  ;  and 
the  failure  of  great  undertakings  can  alone 
be  ituured  by  using  them  in  a  preliminary 
estimate. 

Sir  R.  I.  Murchison  said  he  had  been  in 
communication  with  the  Governor  of  Aus¬ 
tralia,  and  it  was  undoubted  that,  though 
the  population  had  of  late  largely  increas^, 
the  produce  of  gold  had  decress^.  It  was 
a  virgin  country ;  the  gold  lay  in  great 
troughs,  and  the  question  was  how  long  it 
would  take  to  exhaust  them.  It  might  be  a 
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minium  was  its  sonorousness,  exceeding  in  |  — those  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  two 
sharpness  of  sound,  when  struck  by  a  meUl  stories  high.  There  are  only  at  present 
instrument,  the  finest  bell-metal. — Baron  Lie-  three  mosques  in  the  town.  There  is  a 
big  laid  on  the  table  a  specimen  of  the  metal,  market  held  every  day.  He  entered  the 
— Dr.  Anderson  explained,  that  this  was  a  city  from  the  south  side  of  Kabara,  baviog 
metal  of  the  appearance  of  silver,  and  would  be  navigated  a  considerable  channel  of  the  river. 


useful  for  many  purposes.  It  is  produced  from 
common  clay.  It  does  not  tarnish  when  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  air.  At  the  present  time  it 
could  only  be  got  at  the  price  of  gold,  but  it 
was  expected  that,  as  a  new  process  of  ob- 


His  reception  in  the  town  was  very  satisfac¬ 
tory,  being  escorted  from  Kabara  by  Sidi 
Alawad,  the  brother  of  the  absent  Sheikh 
Bakay,  and  welcomed  by  great  part  of  the 
wealthier  Arabs  inhabiting  the  place.  He 


taining  it  had  been  discovered,  it  would  soon  l  was  obliged  to  sustain  the  character  of  a 
come  into  general  use. — Dr.  Wilson  said,  '  messenger  of  the  Sultan  of  Stamboul,  bis  real 
there  was  one  very  important  purpose  to  character  not  being  known  even  to  bis  pro¬ 
s' hicb  it  could  be  applied,  namely,  in  the  tector.  The  Sheikh  el  Bakay  has  giveu  full 
manufacture  of  small  weights,  as  the  hun-  !  security  to  any  Englishman  visiting  the  city, 
drelh  part  of  a  grain,  (fee.  He  understood  that  i  He  was  always  satisfied  to  see  an  English 
a  set  was  at  present  being  made  in  Edinburgh.  |  boat  come  up  the  river.  Dr.  Barth  presented 
Professor  George  Wilson,  of  Edinburgh,  bim  with  a  considerable  number  of  black 
read  a  paper  on  “  The  Chemical  Changes  un-  >  shawls  and  other  articles  to  be  distributed 
dergone  by  Artificial  Sea  Water  after  Ten  j  among  bis  followers.  Timbuctoo  is  not  now 
Months’  Use  in  the  Marine  Vivarium.”  The  environed  by  a  wall,  the  original  having  long 
author  stated  that  the  communication  which  !  ago  fallen  into  decay.  Its  circumference 


be  now  made  to  the  section  was  in  continua¬ 
tion  of  one  read  to  it  at  the  meeting  in  Liv¬ 
erpool  last  year.  Mr.  Goase,  the  distinguished 


does  not  exceed  two  and  a-  half  miles.  The 
population  is  considerably  mixed.  The  orig¬ 
inal,  and  by  far  the  most  numerous  of  the 


naturalist,  who  has  done  so  much  for  the  im-  inhabitants,  are  the  Soury. — Dr.  Blackie  read 
provemeut  of  marine  vivaria,  had  given  bim  ;  an  extract  from  a  letter,  dated  Cape  Town, 
two  specimens  of  artificial  sea  water,  in  which  i  May  10,  1854,  from  Mr.  C.  Anderson.  Mr. 
living  plants  and  animals  had  been  kept  in  |  Anderson  succeeded  in  attaining  the  opening 
full  vigor  for  periods  respectively  of  ten  and  i  of  a  communication  with  Lake  Kgami,  from 
six  months.  On  analysis,  it  appeared  that,  !  the  west  coast,  and  believed  the  result  would 
whereas  magnesia,  sulphuric  acid,  potassium,  ^  eventually  prove  satisfactory.  The  new  road 
sodium,  and  chlorine,  were  the  only  sub-  i  thus  laid  open  presents  many  advantages.  It 
stances  originally  present  in  solution  in  the  I  is  comparatively  safe,  and  is  practicable  at 
artificial  sea  water ;  lime,  phosphoric  acid,  i  all  seasons  of  the  year.  He  believed  it  would 
giliea,  iodine,  and  iron  now  occurred  in  it.  i  in  future  become  one  of  the  high  roads  to 
The  lime  was  probably  dissolved  by  carbonic  j  the  interior  of  the  African  continent.  The 
acid  evolved  from  the  animals;  the  phosphoric  :  bushmen  told  them  that  two  rivers  had  their 
acid  was  taken  up  as  phosphate  of  lime  by  |  origin  in  the  lake.  They  found  the  rivers, 
the  same  gas,  along  with  water ;  the  iodine  .  but  they  had  no  connection  with  the  lake, 
was  separated  from  the  sea  weeds ;  the  giliea  |  One  of  them  was  navigable  for  several  hun- 
from  the  In/uMoria  and  fragments  of  rock  '  dreds  of  miles. 

within  the  vivarium  ;  and  the  iron  from  many  i  Mr.  Consul  Parkes  read  notes  on  the  Hin- 
sources.  It  was  further  stated,  that  certain  |  doo-Chinese  nations  and  Siamese  rivers,  with 
important  substances  which  were  likely  to  be  ;  an  account  of  Sir  John  Bowring’s  mission  to 
present  could  not  be  detected,  owing,  as  the  Si  im.  Mr.  Parkes  described  the  advantages 
author  believed,  solely  to  the  small  amount  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Siam.  Instead 
of  water  which  could  be  spared  from  the  vi-  j  of  the  very  restrictive  duties  formerly  im- 
varianot  permitting  a  minute  amount  of  such  |  posed,  there  was  now  to  be  an  import  duty 
bodies  as  bromine,  iluorine,  ammonia,  or  ni-  of  three  per  cent.,  payable  either  in  money 
trie  acid  to  be  discovered.  The  success  of  or  in  kind,  and  permission  was  given  to  the 
Mr.  Gosse’s  artificial  sea  water  was  shown  to  British  to  purchase  houses  and  lands,  and 
be  complete.  i  even  build  ships  in  their  rivers.  And,  in  ac- 

Dr.  Norton  Shaw  read  a  paper  drawn  up  I  cordance  with  the  memorial  sent  to  the 
by  Dr.  Barth,  communicated  through  the  I  British  government  from  Glasgow  and  other 
Earl  of  Clarendon,  descriptive  of  Timbuctoo,  I  places.  Sir  John  Bowrieg  arranged  that  a 
— its  population,  commeroe,  «S(C.  The  roofs  consul  be  appointed  to  take  British  interests 
of  the  house  are  of  mud,  and  one  story  high  I  under  bis  charge,  on  the  same  principle  which 
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obtains  in  the  Levant  and  China.  The  pros¬ 
pects  of  comnoerce  with  Siana  were  very 
hopeful.  The  Siamese  were  not  a  manufac¬ 
turing  people,  and  would  be  ready  to  take 
manufactures  in  return  for  their  produce.  In 
1840,  the  value  of  our  trade  with  Siam  was 
about  £500,000,  and  there  was  reason  to 
hope  that  ten  years  hence  it  might  amount 
to  £4,000,600  or  £6,000,000.  Their  rice 
was  perhaps  the  best  in  the  world,  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  crop  might  be  extended  al¬ 
most  to  any  amount,  'fhere  were  many  free 
schools  in  Siam  ;  education  was  conducted  by 
the  priests,  and  four- fifths  of  the  people 
could  read.  Their  principal  town  (Bankok) 
had  a  population  exceeding  that  of  Glasgow. 

Baron  Liebig  read  the  following  paper  on 
a  new  Cyanic  Acid  : — In  the  course  of  some 
experiments  on  the  fulminate  of  mercury,  I 
obMrved  that  that  compound,  when  kept 
boiling  in  water,  changed  its  color  and  lost 
its  fulminating  properties.  On  examining 
the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  com¬ 
position  oi  the  fulminate,  I  discovered  a  new 
acid,  which  had  exactly  the  composition  of 
cynauric  acid,  but  which  diflPered  entirely 
from  that  acid  in  its  properties,  and  in  the 
properties  of  the  salts  which  are  produced 
with  the  alkaline  basis — salts  remarkable  for 
their  beauty,  and  for  the  distinctness  of  their 
crystalline  form.  Taking  for  the  equivalent 
of  hydrated  fulminic  acid  the  formula  C, 
manner,  the  elements  of  three  equivalents  of 


[Dec*., 

fulminic  acid  unke  to  form  one  equivalent  of 
the  new  acid,  to  which  I  shall  ^ve  the  name 
of  fulminnric  acid.  This  acid  is  monobasic. 
Its  salt  of  silver  is  soluble  in  hot  water,  and 
crystallises  from  it  in  long,  silky,  white  need¬ 
les.  The  alkaline  salts  of  the  new  acid  are 
very  easily  prepared  by  boiling  the  fulminate 
of  mercury  with  an  alkaline  chloride.  The 
fulminate  of  mercury  is  first  dissolved,  then 
gradually  two-thirds  of  the  oxide  of  mercury 
precipitates,  and  the  alkaline  fulminate,  with 
a  certain  quantity  of  chloride  of  mercury  and 
potassium,  remains  in  the  solution.  By  em¬ 
ploying  the  chloride  of  sodium,  or  the  chlo¬ 
ride  of  barium,  we  obtain  of  course  a  salt  of 
the  new  acid,  with  a  base  of  soda  or  of 
barytes.  With  chloride  of  ammonium  an  am- 
moniacal  salt  is  obtained,  the  crystals  ol 
which  are  distinguished  from  all  others  by 
their  adamantim^  brilliancy  and  their  high  de¬ 
gree  of  lustre.  These  crystals  belong  to  the 
Klinerhombic  system,  and  possess  double  re¬ 
fraction  almost  as  strongly  as  Iceland  spar. 
The  hydrated  acid  is  easdy  obtained  by  de¬ 
composing  the  basic  lead  salt  by  means  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  has  a  strongly 
acid  reaction,  and  when  reduced  by  evapora¬ 
tion  to  a  state  of  syrup,  it  is  transformed  by 
degrees  into  a  crystalline  mass,  which  dis¬ 
solves  in  alcohol,  and  which,  by  the  action  of 
acids,  is  changed  into  carbonic  acid  and 
ammonia. 


From  Chambers’  Journo-L 

CRYPTOGRAPHS. 


Lkt  not  the  reader  be  startled  at  this  very 
learned -looking  name  :  it  simply  means  xcret 
writing — cipher  correspondence,  words  ex¬ 
pressed  by  artificially  selected  and  artificially 
employed  letters  and  numerals.  The  second 
column  of  the  first  page  of  the  Times  is  a 
magazine  of  such  curiosities,  as  every  regular 
reader  of  that  journal  knows.  We  threw  a 
little  light  on  them  two  years  ago,  in  an  ar¬ 
ticle  to  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
presently ;  but  we  wish  now  to  draw  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  reader  to  another  phase  of  the 


subject.  There  is  a  national,  a  historical,  a 
political  importance  attached  to  the  past  his¬ 
tory  of  ciphers,  not  fully  appreciated  at  the 
present  day.  The  electric  telegraph  has 
thrown  all  other  systems  of  correspondence 
so  completely  in  the  shade,  in  respect  to 
celerity  in  passing  all  obstacles  of  river  and 
sea,  mountain  and  valley,  that  the  old  beaten 

Saths  have  in  many  ways  been  abandoned. 

Tot  that  cryptographs  have  yet  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with  by  statesmen  and  diplomatists  ; 
for  the  public  learned,  on  a  recent  occasion. 
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that  some  of  our  wiseacres  had  been  thrown 
into  bewilderment  by  being  unable  to  deci¬ 
pher  their  own  ciphers,  on  a  matter  relating 
to  the  war  !  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  history  that  cryptographs  are  now 
chiefly  interesting ;  and  in  this  respect  they 
are  deserving  of  more  attention  than  might 
at  first  sight  be  supposed. 

It  used  to  be  understood  during  the  last 
war,  and  probably  remains  yet  true,  that  a 
decipherer  or  interpreter  of  cryptographs 
was  attached  to  the  office  of  the  hlinister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  in  all  the  principal  states; 
and  these  decipherers  gave  the  high-sound¬ 
ing  names  of  Cryptography,  Cryptology, 
Polygrapby,  and  Stegaoography,  to  their  art. 
So  far  back  as  the  time  ot  the  Greeks,  many 
systems  of  cipher  were  employed  to  transmit 
messages  during  war-time.  One  of  these 
methods  may  be  easily  illustrated  thus  :  Lei 
ua  suppose  that  the  English  alphabet,  by 
omitting  the  letter  j,  consists  of  twenty-five 
letters ;  arrange  these  in  a  square,  thus  : — 

1  2  3  4  5 

at  1  q  V  1 

b  g  m  r  w  2 

c  h  n  s  X  3 

d  i  o  t  y  4 

e  k  p  u  z  5 

Place  figures  over  and  at  the  right  hand  ;  re-  I 
present  every  letter  by  two  figures,  by  the  I 
intersection  of  a  vertical  with  a  horizontal 
row  ;  and  thus  we  find  that  11  represent  a ; 
34,  o;  52,  to  ;  14,  d ;  and  so  on.  This  was 
the  principle  of  one  of  the  Greek  methods — 
one  among  a  numerous  family,  which  the  in¬ 
genuity  of  any  reader  could  easily  reproduce. 
The  Greeks  were  likewise  well  aware  of  all 
sach  contrivances  as  affixing  small  dots  to 
the  letters  of  any  epistle  or  manuscript-book, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  denote  only  the  charac¬ 
ters  expressive  of  the  secret  message ;  sub¬ 
stituting  points  for  vowels  ;  passing  a  thread 
through  deterrainately  arranged  boles  in  a 
table ;  tying  knots  at  determinate  distances 
on  a  string  ;  placing  ink-spots  at  determinate 
distances  on  paper ;  changing  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  letters  in  the  alphabet,  and  sub¬ 
stituting  one  for  another  in  writing  ;  employ¬ 
ing  new  and  uncouth  characters  in  lieu  of 
ordinary  letters  ;  representing  a  whole  word 
or  a  whole  sentence  by  one  single  arbitrary 
character;  abbreviating  and  clipping  words, 
spelled  in  other  respects  in  the  usual  way ; 
or,  rather,  if  not  aware  of  all  such  contri¬ 
vances,  they  were  conversant  with  the  prin¬ 
ciple  on  which  each  one  rests.  One  of  the 


Greek  methods  was  mechanical  in  its  arrange¬ 
ment,  and  certainly  curious  in  its  kind.  The 
two  correspondents  were  furnished  with  two 
cylindrical  pieces  of  wood  exactly  alike,  each 
having  one ;  the  writer  took  a  long  narrow 
strip  of  parchment,  wound  it  spirally  round 
his  staff  at  a  determinate  angle,  and  then 
wrote  upon  or  across  the  edge$  of  the  adja¬ 
cent  turns  of  the  spiral ;  when  unrolled,  the 
writing  appeared  confused  and  unintelligible ; 
but  the  person  to  whom  it  was  sent  could  in¬ 
terpret  it  by  winding  it  round  his  staff.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  comical  of  all  cryptographs 
was  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  Histiseus, 
while  at  the  Persian  court,  sent  to  Aristago- 
ras,  in  Greece,  a  servant  affected  wilh  bad 
eyes  ;  Ilistiaeus  told  the  servant  that  his  hair 
must  first  be  shorn,  and  his  head  scarified  ; 

I  and,  in  doing  this,  he  wrote,  or  scratched,  or 
inscribed,  a  message  on  the  skin  of  the  man’s 
head!  The  servant  was  not  sent  until  bis 
hair  grew  again;  but  when  at  length  he 
reached  Greece,  he  was  subjected  anew  to 
the  shearing  and  shaving  process  by  Arista- 
'  goras,  under  pretence  tW  it  would  be  good 
I  for  his  eyes ;  and  Aristagoras  thus  gained 
'  access  to  the  secret  writing  which  the  servant 
I  had  unconsciously  carried  about  with  him  in 
'  this  odd  manner. 

During  the  middle  ages,  secret  writing  was 
much  mixed  up  with  telegraphic,  military, 
and  naval  signals — no  broad  line  of  distinction 
being  maintained  among  the  three.  Torches 
placed  in  particular  |)ositions  at  night ;  flags 
held  in  position  by  day ;  guns  fired  at  par¬ 
ticular  intervals  ;  large  drums  beaten  in  a  pre¬ 
arranged  way ;  musical  sounds  to  represent 
letters  ;  lamps  covered  by  differently-colored 
glasses ;  square  boles  diversely  closed  by 
shutters;  levers  projecting  at  different  angles 
from  a  vertical  post — all  were  adopted  as 
signals  ;  but  secret  writing,  usually  so  called, 
was  in  most  cases  a  transposition  of  alpha¬ 
betical  letters.  In  an  Essay  on  Cryptography, 
written  by  Blair  about  half  a  century  ago,  the 
use  of  artificial  characters  is  illustrated  in  a 
very  curious  way.  la  the  first  place,  eight 
sentences  or  short  paragraphs  are  written,  in 
eight  of  the  principal  languageR — English, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  I)utcb,  German, 
Latin,  and  Greek,  one  in  each.  Then,  Blair 
appealed  to  his  printers  to  supply  him  with 
every  possible  variety  of  type  which  their 
founts  possessed,  except  the  English  and 
Greek  alphabets  —  Anglo-Saxon,  Hebrew, 
German  type,  numerals,  mathematical  sym¬ 
bols,  dashes,  stops,  small  ornaments,  dec. ; 
and  these  be  employed,  some  in  their  proper 
positions,  and  some  upside  down,  to  repre- 
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sent  the  proper  letters  of  the  sentence — al¬ 
ways  presnpposing  that  the  two  correspond¬ 
ents  hare  settled  what  shall  be  the  nature 
of  the  substitution. 

The  reader  at  the  present  day  can  hardly 
understand  the  eagerness  with  which  cipher¬ 
writing  was  discussed  in  past  times.  Bap- 
tista  Porta,  Cardan,  Vieta,  Dr.  Wallis,  the 
ingenious  Marquis  of  Worcester,  all  wrote  on 
the  subject.  Some  recommended  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  letters  by  small  dashes  placed 
at  different  angles  within  small  squares  ruled 
on  paper;  some  adopted  a  kind  of  short¬ 
hand  strokes  upon  horizontal  lines ;  some  re¬ 
ferred  to  words  or  sentences  by  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  figures  corresponding  to  the  pages 
and  lines  of  some  rare  printed  book  in  the 
possession  of  the  confederates.  The  great 
Lord  Bacon  discoursed  upon  wheel-ciphers, 
key-ciphers,  word-ciphers ;  and  prided  himself 
much  on  a  cipher  in  which  a  and  b  are  made 
to  do  duty  for  the  whole  of  the  alphabet. 
He  gives  as  an  instance  the  sentence  “  Stay 
till  I  come  to  you,"  printed  partly  in  Roman 
and  partly  in  Italic  characters:  this  inter¬ 
mixture  of  type  suggests  the  formation  of 
the  three  gibberish  words,  “aabab,  ababa, 
babba  ant^  these  suggest  the  plain  English 
word  “  Fly,”  which  is  the  real  object  of  the 
message — the  original  sentence  being  merely 
a  blind.  Such  is  an  example  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  labor  which  has  sometimes  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  this  matter. 

One  of  these  crotchets  consists  in  writing 
a  sentence  in  good  English,  but  with  an  in¬ 
tention  that  only  a  few  of  the  words  shall 
convey  the  desired  message.  Thus !  “  I 
shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  as  reading  alone 
engages  my  attention  at  present,  if  you  will 
lend  me  any  one  of  the  eight  volumes  of  the 
Spectator."  That  this  is  good  English  is 
more  than  we  will  afiirm  ;  but  we  take  it  just 
as  it  is  given  by  one  of  the  cryptographers. 
The  recipient,  by  the  aid  of  some  sort  of  key 
or  clue  previously  agreed  upon,  selects  the 
words,  **  I  shall  be  ...  .  alone  ....  at ...  . 
eight,"  as  conveying  the  meaning,  rejecting 
the  rest.  Some  of  the  professors  of  the  art 
have  deemed  this  a  famous  system  :  because, 
if  the  sentence  constructed  be  really  a  sensi¬ 
ble  remark  in  good  English,  there  may  be  no 
suspicion  that  any  secret  is  involved.  Another, 
of  somewhat  similar  character,  consists  in 
writing  a  letter  or  paragraph,  conveying  the 
secret  information,  in  a  narrow  column  of 
several  lines,  and  then  increasing  the  column 
to  double  the  width,  by  adding  to  each  line 
additional  words,  which,  though  destroying 
the  original  sense,  shall  impart  a  new  one. 
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This  requires  a  good  deal  of  tact  in  compo¬ 
sition.  The  following  has  been  given  as  the 
postscript  to  a  letter  written  on  this  princi¬ 
ple  ; — 

*•  Pray  throw  off  those  vain  foara  ; 
expose  not  yourself  to  scorn,  when  there  is  mit  any 
imminent  danger.” 

Taking  the  left  hand  part  of  this  only,  there 
is  the  warning :  “  Pray,  expose  not  yourself 
to  imminent  danger.” 

Mr.  Thicknesse,  a  cryptographer  in  the 
last  century,  once  received  a  letter  from  a 
lady  who  tried  to  puzzle  him.  She  first 
composed  an  epistle  in  English,  selecting  for 
the  most  part  words  whose  sounds  are  nearly 
similar  to  other  words  found  in  the  French 
language  ;  then  she  wrote  it  again,  using 
these  words  instead  of  the  English,  and  the 
letter  assumed  this  form  :  “  Sur — As  yeux 
air  il,  doux  comme  and  change  the  climat. 
Here,  yeux  main  have  game,  fiche,  due,  fat 
rautin,  foule,  pore,  aile,  port,  fruit,  and  ad¬ 
mirable  menchette  and  butter ;  an  mi  sistre 
(a  joli  nymphe)  tu  chat  tu  yeux,  and  sing 
yeux  an  ode,  tu  the  lute  or  violin.  Yeux 
canne  have  a  stdble  for  ure  hors,  and  a  place 
for  ure  chaise.  Mi  son  met  a  physician  ne^r 
the  river,  tissd  f6tal  signe !  th6  sai,  the  pour 
Docteur  dos  grive  about  the  affaire  oing  to 
I  the  rude  squire.  But  pardon  mi  long  lettre ; 
pre  doux  comme  tu  u»  about  mai,  if  yeux 
canne.  Mi  service  to  ure  niece.  HoQe  dos 
Raffedoux?  P.S. — Pr6  doux  comme;  for 
ure  pour  Nenni  seize  but  feu  beaux.”  Of 
course,  to  any  one  at  all  acquainted  with 
French,  this  effusion  could  occasion  no  diffi¬ 
culty;  but  the  hdy  wrote  in  the  Etruscan 
character — a  form  of  very  early  Greek  alpha¬ 
bet,  not  now  known  except  to  a  few  learned 
men  ;  so  that,  by  means  of  the  Anglo-French 
hidden  in  the  Greco-Etruscan,  the  fair  writer 
doubtlessly  produced  an  ingenious  crypto- 
graph. 

In  past  years,  the  decipherers  were  a  class 
of  persons  who  made  this  art  their  especial 
study ;  and  no  doubt  an  adept  could  obtain 
high  rewards  for  his  skill  from  governments 
in  search  of  secret  information.  He  made 
himself  acquainted  with  every  imaginable  va¬ 
riety  in  the  art :  the  transposition  of  letters; 
the  change  of  this  transposition  itself  with 
every  line ;  the  use  of  numerals  for  letters  ; 
the  combination  of  letters,  numerals,  and 
printing  characters ;  the  invention  of  new 
characters  ;  the  adoption  of  lines,  dashes,  or 
dots  ;  the  insertion  of  significant  words  in  the 
midst  of  nonsense ;  the  use  of  significant 
words  in  a  long  and  otherwise  useless  sen- 
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tence  of  good  English — all  were  familiar  to  around  you.  God  bleaa  you  I  How  1  do 
them  ;  and  they  were  wont  to  establish  rules  love  you !” 

whereby  to  discover  a  clue  to  each  cipher.  All  very  pretty,  no  doubt ;  but  Flos  and 
These  rules  were  in  some  cases  so  complex  their  beaux  must  not  rely  too  much  on  their 
as  to  equal  in  elaboration  a  scientihc  process:  cryptography.  A  great  fright  was  indicted 
indeed,  tome  of  the  cryptographers  insisted  in  this  particular  case.  After  four  of  the  let- 
that  their  labors  belonged  not  merely  to  an  ters  had  been  written,  some  cipher-anatomist 
art  but  to  a  science.  seems  to  have  discovered  the  key,  and  an- 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.,  the  Earl  of  Ar-  nounced  the  same  in  the  Timet;  this  was 
gyle,  engaged  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  speedily  followed  by  one  more,  and  appa- 
governmeni,  wrote  a  letter  to  a  confederate,  rently  a  last  address  to  Flo:  ‘*I  fear,  dear- 
in  which  the  words  jumbled  on  in  the  follow-  est,  our  cipher  is  discovered :  write  at  once 
ing  manner : — "  I  gone  so  I  and  refuse  object  to  your  friend  Indian  Shawl  (P.  O.)  Buck- 
first  you  time  much  is  way  the  our  would  iogham,  Bucks."  An  anonymous  writer,  un- 
have  business  very  I  possible  of  I  send  here  der  the  cognomen  Senex,  commented  on  these 
against  my  ’till  what  little  upon  known  not  sillinesses ;  and  another.  Expositor,  wrote 
which  money  assistance  I  service,"  <kc.  The  thus  to  the  Timet:  Permit  me  to  aid  your 
attempts  to  discover  the  key  to  this  cipher  correspondent,  Senex,  in  exposing  the  absurd 
were  instrumental  in  drawing  attention  to  the  and  sickening  twaddle  contained  in  these  ad- 
art  generally.  vertisements — twaddle,  moreover,  which,  in 

This  subject  has  received  some  very  curi-  its  tendency,  is  much  more  likely  to  injure 
ous  illustrations  in  a  recent  number  of  the  than  improve  the  morals  of  the  curious  young 
(.Quarterly  Review.  The  writer,  treating  of  folks  who  so  readily  Crack  such  nuts  at  the 
the  oddities  which  sometimes  make  their  ap-  present  festive  season.  At  foot  is  a  transla- 
pearance  in  public  in  the  newspapers,  tells  of  tion,  made  in  five  minutes,  from  your  journal 
“  Love  with  finger  on.  lip,  speaking  secretly,  of  this  morning,  by  a  juvenile  at  present  re- 
and  as  be  thinks  securely,  through  the  me-  siding  with  me :  and  his  first  remark  on  read- 
dium  of  cipher  advertisements  to  the  loved  ing  it  was  to  the  effect,  that  if  any  booby 
one.  Sweet  delusion  !  There  are  wicked  should  be  caught  ciphering  in  such  a  way  at 
philosophers  abroad  who  unstring  the  bow  of  his  school,  be  would  get  *  jolly  well  flogged’ 
harder  toil  by  picking  your  inmost  thoughts !  by  the  master." 

Lovers,  beware !  Intriguers,  tremble !  Many  '  Without  wishing  to  bear  too  hardly  upon 
a  wicked  passage’  of  illicit  love,  many  a  joy  poor  Flo,  but  with  a  desire  to  show  the  prin- 
fearfully  snatched,  which  passed  through  the  ciple  on  which  such  epistolary  conundrums  are 
second  column  of  the  first  page  of  the  Times  usually  constructed,  the  stately  Quarterly 
as  a  string  of  disjointed  letters,  unintelligible,  points  out  that  the  Flo  correspondence  was 
as  the  correspondents  thought,  to  all  the  world  carried  on  by  means  of  figures  or  numerals, 
but  themselves,  have  we  seen  fairly  copied  the  key  to  which  is  as  follows : — 
out  in  plain,  if  not  always  good  English,  in 

the  commonplace-books  of  these  cunning  0123456789 
men  at  cryptographs.”  The  reviewer  then  yuo  ie  adkhf 
lifts  the  veil  that  covers  the  heart-secrets  of  stnmrlzgwp 
Flo,  but  without  being  able  to  decide  whether  x  c  b 

Flo  is  the  masculine  writer  or  the  feminine  v 

recipient  of  the  effusion,  but  most  probably 

the  latter.  Flo  is  addressed  in  the  following  each  figure,  we  presume,  serving  as  a  substi- 
rhapsodic  style : — “  Thou  voice  of  my  heart!  tute  for  any  one  of  the  letters  placed  under- 
Berlin,  Thursday.  I  leave  next  Monday,  and  neath  it. 

shall  press  you  to  my  heart  on  Satui^ay.  The  reviewer  shows  the  principle  on  which 
God  bless  you  !"  Four  more  cryptographic  a  certain  "  Cenerentola"  correspondence  was 
addresses  to  Flo  appear  in  subsequent  adver-  constructed  ;  and  also  the  extraordinary 
Usements  in  the  Times,  one  of  which  is  trans-  trouble  which  some  one  had  taken  to  put 
lated  by  the  reviewer  thus ;  “  The  last  is  into  cipher  the  theorem  that  **  the  Times  is 
wrong.  I  repeat  it.  Thou  voice  of  my  heart,  the  Jefferies  of  the  press.”  But  both  of  these 
1  am  so  lonely,  I  miss  you  more  than  ever.  I  nuts  were  cracked  in  our  journal  two  years 
look  at  your  picture  every  night.  I  send  yon  ago,  as  well  as  several  others — such  as  a 
an  Indian  shawl  to  wear  round  yon  while  “  Kenungton"  advertisement,  in  which  each 
asleep  after  dinner.  It  will  keep  you  from  letter  is  represented  by  another  standing 
harm,  and  you  must  fancy  my  arms  are  twelfth  before  it  in  the  alphabet ;  another,  in 
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which  scYen  letters  are  represented,  each,  by 
these  seven  ahead,  seven  by  seven  in  the  rear, 
six  by  six  ahead,  and  six  by  six  in  the  rear ; 
another,  on  the  principle  of  turning  the  alpha¬ 
bet  end  to  end,  and  using  a  letter  as  far  from 
the  end  as  the  real  letter  is  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  alphabet.  Such  exposures  of 
supposed  secrets  are  not  without  their  use, 
for  the  correspondence  either  is  or  is  not  in¬ 
tended  to  ful61  some  praiseworthy  purpose. 
If  it  is  not,  then  may  it  be  well  to  let  senti¬ 
mental  damsels  and  youths  know  that  their 
sighs  and  raptures  are  detected  and  laughed 
at ;  while,  if  any  really  good  and  publicly 
beneficial  object  be  held  in  view,  then  is  it 
right  to  show  that  no  cipher  is  safe,  unless 
much  more  skilfully  constructed  than  those 
usually  met  with  in  advertisements. 

It  is  very  little  known  how  fully  the  rules 
have  been  developed  and  laid  down  whereby 
ciphers  may  be  deciphered.  In  important 
state  matters,  the  decipherers  of  past  days 
attended  to  all  collateral  information  possible 
to  be  obtained — such  as  the  language  in 
which  the  cipherer  may  have  originally 
penned  his  communication,  the  period  at 
which  it  was  composed,  the  cipher  most  in 
fashion  at  that  period,  the  quarter  from 
whence  the  writing  might  possibly  come,  the 
place  to  which  it  was  probably  destined,  the 
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person  for  whom  it  might  be  intended,  and 
similar  external  conditions  or  accidents. 
There  was  a  struggle  between  the  cipherers 
and  the  decipherers  of  different  nations  :  the 
former,  to  devise  a  cipher  which  might  baffle 
the  latter  ;  and  the  latter,  to  defeat  all  such 
attempts.  A  mere  transpiosilion  of  letters, 
however  ingenious,  became  at  length  no  safe¬ 
guard  against  these  sharp-witted  gentry,  and 
more  complex  arrangements  were  adopted. 
Let  us  illustrate  this.  We  will  take  six  con¬ 
secutive  words  from  a  sentence  in  the  former 
part  of  this  article  :  we  will  devise  a  mode  of 
substitution,  using  wrong  letters  in  every 
case,  but  yet  on  a  system  which  could  clearly 
be  defined  in  words,  whether  for  a  long  or  a 
short  sentence,  and  our  gibberish  will  appear 
thus : 

wkhbz  jwj  jvuclyzhuad  req  rfgr  nejymtpi. 

Now,  the  point  to  be  illustrated  is  this — that 
a  practised  cryptographer,  even  without 
knowing  that  the  six  words  have  been  chosen 
from  the  present  article,  would  solve  this 
mystery  by  means  of  certain  rules  which  he 
has  laid  down  for  his  guidance ;  whereas  an 
uninitiated  person,  even  with  this  knowledge, 
will  make  many  guesses  before  be  hits  upon 
the  right. 
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Chapter  I. 

Owe  beautiful  summer’s  evening  a  mendi¬ 
cant,  who  bad  been  plying  his  vocation  in 
one  of  the  villages  in  the  environs  of  Valen¬ 
cia,  had  arrived  on  bis  return  within  half  a 
mile  of  that  city,  when  his  attention  was 
attracted  by  the  aspect  of  a  house,  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadeloria.  It  was 
brilliantly  illuminated,  and  from  the  windows, 
which  were  all  open,  with  the  jalousies 
drawn  up,  came  sounds  of  joyous  music. 
The  mansion,  which  rose  amidst  a  wilderness 
of  verdure  was  surrounded  by  lovely  gar¬ 
dens,  filled  with  a  profusion  of  beautiful 


flowers  and  bouquets  of  orange,  citron,  and 
other  oriental  trees.  A  broad  avenue,  bor¬ 
dered  by  shrubs,  terminated  in  a  grove  of 
palms,  forming  a  shady  retreat  from  the  heat 
of  the  day.  These  charming  grounds,  which 
were  only  separated  from  the  water  by  a  low 
laurel  hedge,  were  profusely  ornamented  with 
statues,  fountains,  and  cool  grottos. 

Finding  the  door  open,  Pedro,  the  beggar 
ventured  to  enter,  and,  creeping  along  the 
hedge,  which  was  some  distince  from  the 
house,  stopped  where  he  had  a  full  view  of 
the  interior  of  the  large  and  magnificent 
saloon,  from  which  the  sounds  of  revelry  pro¬ 
ceeded.  The  walls  of  this  superb  apartment 
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were  tapestried  with  garlands  of  beautiful 
blossoms,  and  the  reflection  of  countless  wax 
tapers  threw  a  softened  light  over  a  numer¬ 
ous  and  fashionable  assemblage,  dressed  in 
the  costume  of  the  time  of  Philip  IV.  Among 
the  ladies  there  were  many  of  great  beauty, 
with  their  dark  flashing  eyes,  their  fine  glossy 
hair  sparkling  with  jewels,  and  tall  and  ele¬ 
gant  forms.  But  there  was  one  young  girl 
among  them,  whose  beauty  was  so  remarka¬ 
ble  that  the  whole  company  pronounced  her 
the  queen  of  the  fete.  Donna  Julia  was  the 
daughter  of  Donna  Isabella  del  Marcos,  a 
widow  lady,  who,  having  been  left  with  three 
daughters  and  a  fortune,  had  sacrificed  her 
two  eldest  children  by  forcing  them  to  the 
veil.  The  youngest  b^  been  sought  in  mar¬ 
riage  by  a  young  cavalier  of  good  family  and 
fortune,  named  Don  Rinaldo  de  Guzman. 
Her  proud  and  ambitious  mother  had,  with¬ 
out  consulting  her  daughter’s  inclinations,  ac¬ 
cepted  this  brilliant  offer.  The  festival  of 
this  night  was  in  honor  of  their  bridal,  and 
the  ceremony  was  to  be  performed  by  mid¬ 
night. 

Julia  looked  very  lovely  in  her  wedding 
dress,  which  was  entirely  of  white.  Her  hair, 
was  confined  by  a  superb  band  of  dia¬ 
monds,  and  a  snowy  veil,  which  fastened  to 
the  back  of  her  bead,  added  to  the  grace  of 
her  appearance.  In  no  part  of  Spain  are  the 
women  more  celebrated  for  their  beauty  than 
in  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  and  the  softness 
and  salubrity  of  the  climate  is  supposed  to 
exert  a  powerful  influence  on  their  persons. 

Along  the  whole  extent  of  the  villa  ran  a 
broad  stone  terrace,  trellised  over  with  orange, 
jasmine,  and  other  beautiful  trees.  A  spark¬ 
ling  marble  fountain  rose  in  the  middle,  whose 
clear  and  refreshing  water  kept  this  charming 
spot  always  cool  and  pleasant.  As  Pedro, 
lying  at  his  ease  on  the  rich  verdure,  contem¬ 
plated  the  gay  scene  before  him,  a  voice  near 
him  whispered : — 

“  Comrade,  what  brings  you  here  ?” 

“  I  might  reply  by  asking  you  the  same 
question,”  answered  Pedro  to  Diego,  the  new¬ 
comer. 

"  I  came  to  satisfy  my  curiosity.  I  had 
heard  that  Donna  Julia  was  to  married 
this  night ;  and,  as  1  understood  that  the 
wedding  was  to  take  place  at  Donna  Isabella’s 
country  house,  I  threw  my  wallet  over  my 
shoulder,  and  came  to  have  a  look  at  the 
bridegroom.” 

Diego,  who  was  a  good  specimen  of  a 
Spanish  beggar,  had  occupied  a  niche  in  the 
porch  of  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  ever  since 
his  boyhood,  a  post  which  was  hereditary  in 


bis  family.  As  be  was  speaking.  Julia  ap¬ 
proached  the  open  window,  in  order  to  escape 
the  close  air  of  the  dancing  room.  By  her 
side  stood  a  tall  and  handsome  man. 

“  That  is  the  intended  bridegroom,”  said 
Diego,  “  who  is  now  speaking  to  Donna 
Julia.” 

“  Do  you  know,  her  then,”  said  Pedro. 

“  Yes,”  returned  the  other,  “  but,  by  our 
lady,  that  is  not  the  countenance  of  the  man 
she  loves.” 

“  What  can  you  know  about  the  matter,” 
cried  Pedro.” 

“  If  you  will  have  patience  to  listen,  I  will 
tell  you  a  tale  of  love  which  will  answer  all 
your  questions.” 

"  Good,”  said  Pedro,  “I  am  ready.” 

The  soft  serenity  of  the  night,  the  purity 
of  the  heavens,  studded  with  a  thousand 
golden  stars,  gave  a  charm  to  this  romantic 
spot,  which  was  not  unfelt  by  the  mendi¬ 
cants  :  and,  under  the  influence,  Diego  began 
bis  story  : — 

Donna  Isabella  del  Marcos  attends  mass 
regularly  at  the  church  of  Our  Lady.  She 
is  always  accompanied  by  Donna  Julia,  whom 
she  guards  with  the  most  jealous  care.  She 
often  speaks  kindly  to  me,  and  the  young 
lady  never  fails  to  place  a  real  in  my  hat. 
Her  extreme  beauty  drew  the  attention  of 
every  cavalier  who  passed  her  on  the  road. 
One  morning  1  observed  a  gentleman,  whom 
I  had  seen  many  times  before,  follow  the  two 
ladies  at  a  respectful  distance.  When  be 
saw  them  enter  the  church,  be  crossed  over 
to  where  1  was  standing,  and  beckoning  me 
apart,  said,  at  the  same  time  showing  me  a 
gold  piece  and  a  letter : — 

“  ‘  This  money  shall  be  yours,  providing 
you  contrive  to  place  this  note  in  the  hands 
of  the  young  lady  who  has  entered  the  church.’ 

“The  stranger  so  took  me  by  surprise,  and 
spoke  with  such  an  air  of  authority,  that  I 
was  unable  to  refu.ee.  When,  therefore.  J ulia 
came  out  again,  I  managed,  when  the  Argus 
eyes  of  the  mother  were  turned  another  way, 
to  fulfil  my  commission.  I,  afterwards,  out 
of  curiosity,  made  many  inquiries  about  him, 
but  could  never  learn  either  bis  name  or  rank. 
After  this  morning,  1  bad  often  the  same 
office  to  perform. 

“About  this  time,  Donna  Isabella  had  oc¬ 
casion  to  leave  Valencia  for  a  short  time. 
Her  daughter  came  to  attend  mass  as  usual ; 
but  was  now  accompanied  by  a  duenna.  This 
person,  who  was  very  old  and  devout,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  her  charge,  but  kept 
her  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  her  book.  The 
stranger,  when  informed  of  the  absence  of 
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the  mother,  ventured  to  enter  the  church, 
and  soon  made  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
the  young  lady.  From  that  time  the  letters 
ceased ;  the  lovers  had,  no  doubt,  found 
some  other  means  of  communication.  At 
the  end  of  a  fortnight,  Donna  Isabella  re¬ 
turned,  and  a  short  time  after,  the  young 
cavalier  suddenly  disappeared. 

**  A  visible  change  soon  took  place  in  the 
young  lady’s  looks.  She  became  pale  and 
sad,  and  I  often  surprised  her  in  tears.  Af¬ 
fairs  went  on  in  this  way  for  some  time,  when, 
on  Sunday  morning,  on  entering  bis  pulpit, 
the  priest  published  in  a  loud  voice  the  banns 
of  marriage  between  Don  Rinaldo  de  Guz¬ 
man  and  Donna  Julia  del  Marcos. 

“  1,  of  course,  imagined  that  the  young 
lady  was  going  to  marry  the  dashing  stranger 
who  bad  sent  her  the  letters ;  but  the  next 
time  I  saw  her,  as  she  put  the  real  into  my 
hand,  she  said  in  a  troubled  voice — 

‘‘  ‘  My  friend  pray  for  me.  I  am  very  un- 
happy.’ 

“  Having  ascertained  that  the  wedding  was 
to  take  place  at  Donna  Isabella’s  country 
house,  I  came  here  to  see  what  1  could  ;  but 
by  the  hair  of  the  holy  Madalene,  she  is  go¬ 
ing  to  marry  the  wrong  person.”  I 

**  That  remains  to  be  seen,”  said  a  deep 
voice,  which  seemed  to  proceed  from  the 
laurel  grove,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  tall 
hgure,  wrapped  in  an  ample  cloak  and  wear¬ 
ing  a  sombrero,  which  completely  shaded  his 
countenance,  stepped  forward  and  desiring 
Diego  to  follow  him,  retired  to  a  group  of 
trees  a  short  distance  off. 

”  Friend,”  said  the  gentleman  to  the  men¬ 
dicant,  “  you  have  already  served  me  faith¬ 
fully.  Have  you  the  courage  to  carry  this 
letter  to  Donna  Julia  and  deliver  it  to  her 
without  witnesses?” 

Diego,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross,  took 
the  note  and  walked  over  in  the  direction  of 
the  house.  The  dancing  still  continued  in 
the  saloon.  Numerous  couples  stepped  grace¬ 
fully  in  the  gay  bolero  or  the  spirited  fan¬ 
dango,  striking  at  intervals  their  light  casta¬ 
nets.  Julia  feeling  fatigued  had  left  the  dan¬ 
cers,  and  was  looking  out  on  the  night.  The 
perfumed  breeze  fanned  her  cheeks,  which 
were  flushed  by  some  powerful  emotion.  It 
was  plain  that,  under  a  mask  of  gaiety,  she 
was  a  prey  to  a  bitter  sorrow.  Her  lips 
trembled  and  her  eyes  were  6zed  on  vacancy. 
But  she  was  not  allowed  long  to  remain 
alone ;  Don  Rinaldo  joined  her,  with  bis 
countenance  beaming  with  happiness.  Taking 
her  hand,  be  for  the  first  time  ventured  to 
speak  of  love ;  for  Donna  Isabella,  fearing 


that  her  daughter  might  betray  her  feelings, 
had  never  allowed  her  to  be  alone  with  her 
lover.  His  passionate  words  were  listened  to 
in  silence  by  Julia,  but  found  no  echo  in  her 
heart.  All  was  silence  in  the  grounds ;  the 
lovely  moon  poured  a  flood  of  light  over  the 
whole  scene;  the  night  was  so  calm  that 
scarcely  a  breeze  stirred  the  leaves.  Julia 
trembled  with  emotion.  “  On  such  a  night 
as  this,”  murmured  she,  “  Lorenzo  pledged 
his  vows  to  me  in  the  palm-grove,  and  receiv¬ 
ed  mine  in  return.” 

The  remembrance  of  these  happy  meetings 
and  her  present  situation,  on  the  eve  of  In¬ 
coming  the  wife  of  a  man  for  whom  she  had 
no  affection,  weighed  heavily  on  her  spirits. 
She  felt  she  was  going  to  commit  a  heavy 
sin.  As  she  thus  mused,  a  shudder  passed 
through  her  frame ;  Rinaldo  perceiving  it, 
said — 

“  You  are  not  well,  my  love.  'The  beat  of 
the  room  fatigues  you ;  let  us  leave  this  gay 
assembly.  The  water  is  beautiful,  we  can 
walk  on  the  terrace  or  descend  into  the  gar¬ 
den;  and  we  shall  be  alone,"  added  he,  press¬ 
ing  her  hand. 

These  tender  expressions  only  increased 
her  distress ;  but  at  that  moment  a  shadow 
passed  the  window,  and  a  whining  voice  cried 
out : 

“  Charity,  good  lady,  for  a  poor  Christian.” 
Julia  knowing  his  voice,  and  suspecting  his 
errand,  appeared  ready  to  faint.  Don  Rinal¬ 
do,  thinking  the  beggar  had  alarmed  her — 
“That  miserable  wretch  has  frightened 
you.  I  will  have  him  kicked  into  the  road. 
How  did  he  get  in?” 

Recovering  herself  by  a  powerful  effort  she 
replied — 

”  My  mother  has  given  him  leave  to  enter ; 
she  knows  the  man.” 

The  beggar  now  approached  nearer,  and 
again  repealed  his  vociferations.  Julia  lean¬ 
ing  over  the  balcony,  as  if  to  give  him  money, 
received  tbe  letter.  lietiring  a  little  apart 
she  read  the  words  : — 

Are  yon  going  to  break  the  solemn  en¬ 
gagement  which  has  passed  between  us  ? 
Before  I  can  believe  in  such  treason,  I  must 
hear  it  from  your  own  lips.  Meet  me  im¬ 
mediately  in  the  palm-grove.  Leave  that 
hollow  scene,  and  return  to  him  to  whom 
you  have  vowed  eternal  fidelity.” 

Diego,  who  had  retired,  returned  to  his 
hiding-place.  In  a  few  minutes  he  saw  a 
woman  dressed  in  white,  with  her  veil  float¬ 
ing  behind  her,  glide  stealthily  under  the 
trees  and  take  the  direction  of  the  palm- 
gp'ove.  The  mendicant,  who  was  very  cu- 
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rious,  cmwled  on  his  hands  and  knees  after 
her,  and  arrived  just  in  time  to  see  Donna 
Julia  received  in  the  arms  of  the  tall  stranger. 
After  a  few  moments  of  silent  emotion, 
Lorenso,  placing  the  agitated  girl  on  a  flow¬ 
ery  bank,  and  kneeling  beside  her,  whis¬ 
pered — 

“  A  noble  Spaniard  never  breaks  his  vow. 

I  am  ready  to  marry  you  in  the  morning.” 

”  It  is  too  late,”  faltered  Julia,  "  this  is 
my  bridal  festival ;  but,”  continued  she,  ”  why 
did  you  disappear  so  suddenly,  without  ex¬ 
plaining  the  cause  of  your  absence  ?” 

“  My  father,”  returned  Lorenzo,  “  whose 
severity  of  character  I  have  before  ex¬ 
plained  to  you,  suddenly  arrived  on  the 
morning  after  I  last  saw  you,  and  obliged 
me  immediately  to  accompany  him  to  Ma¬ 
drid.  I  dared  not  tell  him  of  my  engage¬ 
ment,  as  he  would  never,  I  am  afraid,  have 
forgiven  a  misalliance,  as  he  would  have 
termed  it.  But  on  arriving  yesterday  at 
this  city,  accompanied  by  my  father,  the 
first  news  I  heard  was  of  your  intended  mar¬ 
riage.  Overwhelmed  by  despair,  I  have 
been  hovering  about  this  spot  in  the  hopes 
of  seeing  you ;  and  should  no  doubt  have 
entered  the  saloon,  had  I  not  fortunately 
encountered  Diego.  But,”  continued  the 
excited  young  man,  his  voice  growing  louder 
and  louder,  “  I  am  here  to  carry  you  oflF,  in 
defiance  of  my  rival.” 

Julia,  interrupting  him,  inquired  why  he 
had  not  applied  to  her  mother.  ”  I  have,” 
said  she,  in  a  tremulous  tone,  “  thrown  my¬ 
self  at  her  feet  and  pleaded  against  this 
marriage.  I  have  told  her  that  I  have  not 
a  heart  to  bestow  ;  but,”  added  she,  with  a 
slight  touch  of  indignation,  “  when  asked  the 
name  and  rank  of  my  lover,  I  was  obliged 
to  be  silent.  You  have  so  shrouded  your¬ 
self  in  mystery,  that  I  had  nothing  to  ex¬ 
plain.  My  mother,  overwhelming  me  with 
reproaches,  immediately  named  my  wedding 
day.  I  am  to  be  married  at  midnight.” 

”  You  shall  never  accomplish  this  treach¬ 
ery,”  cried  her  lover.  ”  I  will  tear  you  from 
his  arms,  even  at  the  foot  of  the  altar.  If 
you  wish  to  prevent  bloodshed,  you  must 
follow  me.” 

“I  will  never  follow  you,”  said  Julia,  in  a 
firm  voice,  “  but  as  your  wife.  In  that  cha¬ 
racter  I  am  content  to  live  in  obscurity — 
work  for  you,  and,  if  necessary,  share  your 
misery ;  but  I  will  not  dishonor  myself  by 
becoming  your  mistress.” 

‘‘  By  the  honor  of  a  gentleman,  I  will  wed 
you;  but  we  must  keep  our  union  a  secret  for 
a  short  time.  I  am  my  father’s  only  child. 


and  we  must  trust  to  time  to  soften  his  re¬ 
sentment.  I  will  place  you  immediately 
with  an  old  lady,  with  whom  I  lodged  when 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  you.  But 
time  presses — the  music  has  ceased,  you  will 
be  missed.” 

Just  as  he  finished  speaking,  a  murmur  of 
voices  was  heard ;  and  when  the  mother, 
followed  by  her  friends,  entered  the  palm 
grove  in  search  of  her  child,  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  the  lovely  Julia  was  her  diamond 
band  and  her  bridal  veil. 

Donna  Isabella,  who  had  witnessed  the 
sacrifice  of  her  two  eldest  children  without 
shedding  a  tear,  uttered  bitter  lamentations 
at  the  disappearance  of  her  for  whom  she 
had  anticipated  so  brilliant  a  future.  Don 
Rinaldo  left  the  house  immediately ;  as  bis 
passion  was  but  a  passing  fancy,  he  was  soon 
consoled. 

When  all  the  guests  had  departed,  Donna 
Isabella,  who,  loo  late,  saw  the  error  she 
had  committed,  sent  for  her  confessor.  Fa¬ 
ther  Antonio,  who  was  a  bigot,  and,  inacces¬ 
sible  to  all  human  sympathy,  exercised  a 
powerful  influence  in  the  family  of  Donna 
Isabella.  It  was  by  his  persuasion  she  had 
placed  her  daughters  in  a  convent,  and  was 
very  angry  when  he  learned  her  project  for 
marrying  her  youngest  child.  This  priest 
was  past  the  middle  age,  but  his  face  had 
not  that  calm  serenity  which  is  the  sure  ac¬ 
companiment  of  a  well-spent  life.  On  the 
contrary,  his  was  a  countenance  on  which 
the  worst  passions  had  left  their  indelible 
stamp.  He  was  tall  and  meagre  in  person, 
hU  forehead  was  wrinkled,  and  his  eyes  had 
a  sinister  and  unpleasant  expression.  On 
learning  the  cause  of  his  hasty  summons,  he 
overwhelmed  the  unhappy  mother  with  re¬ 
proaches,  and  told  her  she  had  brought  this 
disgrace  on  herself  by  not  following  his 
counsels.  The  priests  in  Spain  at  this  period 
were  so  ranch  feared,  that  no  one  attempted 
to  dispute  their  will.  Donna  Isabella,  there¬ 
fore,  listened  to  the  invectives  of  Father  An¬ 
tonio  without  attempting  to  ju.stify  herself. 

“  I  must  be  allowed,”  said  the  obdurate 
priest,  ”  to  act  in  this  matter  for  you.  I 
will  seek  your  daughter  and  place  her  in  a 
convent,  where,  by  prayer  and  penitence, 
she  may  expiate  her  crime.” 

In  vain  Donna  Isabella  interceded  for  her 
lost  daughter.  He  was  deaf  to  her  prayers, 
and  threatened  her  with  the  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition  if  she  dared  to  interfere.  Taking 
leave  of  her,  in  a  cold  and  severe  voice,  he 
stalked  out  of  the  house  on  his  errand  of 
vengeance. 
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Chapter  II.  I  whole  Btory.  He  immediately  went  to  the 

j  palace,  and,  informing  the  Duke  of  the  pro- 
Lorenzo  was  early  at  the  church  of  Our  '  jected  marriage,  lost  no  time  in  searching 
Lady,  in  search  of  Diego,  whom  he  found  at  out  Father  Antonio  for  the  same  purpose, 
his  usual  post.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  Ho  was  well  rewarded  for  his  treachery, 
to  inquire  if  he  knew  a  discreet  priest  who,  I  After  Julia  had  been  taken  from  her 
for  a  reward,  would  consent  to  perform  the  j  mother’s  house,  she  had  been  conducted  by 
wedding  ceremony  at  midnight  that  evening.  ,  Lorenzo  to  the  lady  with  whom  he  had  for- 
After  reflecting  a  moment,  the  mendicant  |  merly  lodged.  This  person  had  no  suspicion 
replied  that  he  thought  he  did  know  of  such  |  of  his  rank.  He  had  so  well  preserved  his 
a  one,  who  lived  at  the  Convent  of  the  Do-  '  incognito,  that  she  believed  him  to  be  the 
minicans,  situated  about  half  a  ipile  up  the  I  son  of  a  rich  merchant  who  had  aflairs  to 

walk  of  the - ,  on  the  other  side  of!  transact  in.  Valencia.  Julia,  who  now  knew 

the  river.  The  stranger  desired  him  to  ar-  the  name  of  her  lover,  was  aware  that  she 
range  the  matter  as  soon  as  possible,  and  had  acted  imprudently  in  leaving  her  home 
when  he  bad  done  so,  to  meet  him  under  I  with  a  stranger;  but  she  knew  she  would 
the  wall  of  the  bishop’s  palace  at  nightfall.  |  soon  be  forgiven  when  she  returned  as  the 
“  But,”  said  the  cunning  beggar,  “  on  j  wife  of  the  only  son  of  the  Duke  of 
whose  part  am  1  to  make  the  bargain  ?”  j  Sidonia. 

“  On  mine,”  continued  he,  at  the  same  As  soon  as  the  shades  of  night  had  veiled 
time  showing  him  a  card  which  he  had  kept  <  the  city  in  darkness,  Lorenzo  flew  to  his 
carefully  concealed  in  his  hand.  j  expectant  bride,  whom  he  found  kneeling 

Diego  started,  but,  making  no  remark,  j  before  a  crucihx,  looking  pale  but  strikingly 
went  immediately  to  perform  his  commis-  i  lovely.  She  still  wore  her  white  dress,  but 
sion.  '  her  veil  had  been  replaced  by  a  black  silk 

During  the  conversation  between  Diego  I  mantle.  Lorenzo,  embracing  her,  said — 
and  the  stranger,  Pedro,  who  was  standing  '  Everything  is  prepared,  and  1  am  come 
near,  without  being  able  to  make  out  a  '  to  conduct  you  to  the  church.” 
single  word,  was  very  jealous  that  bis  com-  I  Diego,  who  had  been  punctual  to  the  ren- 
rude  should  enjoy  all  this  good  luck.  No  dezvous,  had  found  the  priest,  and  had  gone 
sooner  did  the  young  man  depart,  than  he  on  before  to  await  their  coming.  In  a  short 
determined  to  fathom  the  mystery,  and  fol-  time  Lorenzo  and  Julia,  accompanied  by  the 
lowed  him  at  a  distance  until  he  saw  him  '  landlady,  were  on  their  way  to  the  chapel, 
enter  the  bishop’s  palace,  the  doors  of  which,  I  The  road  they  had  to  traverse  to  reach 
like  the  churches,  were  besieged  by  beggars —  j  the  convent  of  the  Dominicans,  was  a  de- 
real  beggars — gay,  well-fed,  but  covered  !  lightful  one,  being  adorned  on  both  sides  by 
with  rags  of  all  colors.  Approaching  one  of  I  orange,  citron,  palm,  and  other  beautiful 
the  fraternity,  he  asked  how  trade  flourished  I  trees.  On  either  side  were  stone  seats, 
in  that  neighborhood.  I  placed  therefor  the  convenience  of  travellers; 

Oh !”  returned  he,  ”  we  have  been  quite  |  and  a  broad  carriage  road  ran  through  the 
in  luck  the  last  day  or  two.  The  Duke  of  middle ;  and  the  banks  of  the  numerous 
Sidonia  has  arrived  here,  on  a  visit  to  the  canals,  which  intersected  the  country  for  the 
bishop,  and  has  ordered  plenty  of  bread  and  purposes  of  irrigation,  were  rich  with  golden 
handsful  of  reals  to  be  distributed.”  flowers.  The  night  was  beautiful,  and 

”  Is  the  duke  accompanied  by  any  of  his  !  silence  bad  succeeded  to  the  busy  hum  of 
family?”  inquired  Pedro.  i  the  city.  All  was  tranquil,  as  the  party 

”  Yes ;  bis  only  son  is  with  him.  He  is  !  passed  the  stone  bridge  which  led  over  the 
also  a  brave  cavalier,  and  does  not  pass  us  j  river,  and  their  walk  was  cheered  by  the 

song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  soft  mur¬ 
muring  of  the  water.  When  they  arrived 
at  the  convent,  which  was  bidden  in  a  grove 
of  tall  trees,  they  found  the  door  open,  the 
priest  ready,  and  Diego  in  attendance. 

When  Julia  entered  the  church,  she  was 
seized  with  a  superstitious  terror.  The 
figures  of  the  saints,  half  hid  in  gloom, 
looked  like  so  many  phantoms.  Mysterious 
voices,  which  sounded  like  words  of  warn¬ 
ing,  seemed  to  float  in  the  air.  Supported 


empty-handed.  That  was  he  who  entered 
the  palace  just  before  you  spoke  to  me.” 

“The  murder  is  out,”  muttered  he  to 
himself.  “I  may  make  something  of  this.” 

After  exchanging  a  few  more  words  with 
the  beggar,  Pedro  went  oflf  at  a  rapid  rate  in 
the  direction  of  the  Church  of  Our  Lady. 
Diego,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  expe¬ 
dition,  was  already  there.  Being  more 
crafty-minded  than  his  friend,  it  was  not 
long  before  Pedro  contrived  to  learn  the 
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bj  her  lover,  she  approached  the  altar,  which  | 
was  dimly  lighted  by  one  wax  taper.  She  | 
knelt  by  the  side  of  Lorenzo,  and  the  wit-  j 
nesses  being  placed,  the  ceremony  was  about 
to  begin,  when  the  doors  were  forcibly  burst  \ 
open,  and  a  tall,  majestic-looking  personage  j 
entered,  followed  by  a  crowd  of  gentlemen. 
He  walked  up  to  Lorenzo,  and,  in  a  severe  i 
tone  of  voice,  desired  him  to  leave  the 
church  immediately  and  follow  him.  His  i 
son,  who  WHS  dreadfully  agitated,  said,  | 
“  Sir,  1  cannot  follow  you.  1  am  bound  i 
in  honor  to  keep  my  promise;  and  ha\ing  i 
taken  this  young  lady  from  her  family,  1 
must  marry  her.” 

At  these  words,  the  duke,  casting  a  con¬ 
temptuous  loiikon  Julia,  who  had  not  yet  ris¬ 
en  from  her  knees,  said — 

”  If  you  do  not  know  how  to  guard  your 
own  honor,  I  must  do  it  for  you,  and  pre¬ 
vent  you  forming  an  alliance  which  can  only 
bring  disgrace  on  your  family.” 

At  these  insulting  words  Julia  rose,  and 
approached  the  angry  father,  cried,  in  an  i 
agitated  voice —  I 

*‘Sir,  although  I  have  no  fortune,  my  ! 
father  was  a  gentleman  then,  turning  to  the  ! 
spot  where  I^renzo  was  standing,  she  add-  • 
ed,  in  a  faltering  voice,  ”  a  noble  Spaniard  ; 
never  breaks  his  word.” 

The  lover,  casting  a  mournful  look  at  her 
and  an  appealing  one  at  his  father,  was 
about  to  seize  Julia  in  his  arms,  and  rush 
out  of  the  church,  when  the  duke,  fearing 
for  the  consequences,  gave  a  signal ;  his 
friends  stepped  forward  and  forcibly  drag¬ 
ged  Julia  away,  surrounded  the  young  man, 
and,  before  he  was  aware  of  their  intentions, 
drew  him  outside,  where  a  carriage  was  in 
waiting,  and  almost  lifting  him  into  it,  they 
drove  rapidly  away. 

When  the  unhappy  girl  saw  herself  de¬ 
serted  by  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  men¬ 
dicant  and  the  old  lady,  the  priest  having 
fled  on  the  first  alarm,  she  fainted.  On  recov- 


himself  at  her  side,  and  in  a  few  moments 
they  drove  off  at  a  rapid  pace. 

As  the  carriage  entered  Valencia  dawn 
had  begun  to  appear,  and  shed  a  feeble  light 
across  the  fleecy  clouds  which  covered  the 
sky ;  and  the  silence  which  followed  the 
nocturnal  movements  (  f  a  great  city  had  not 
yet  ceased.  Julia,  struck  by  a  vague  pre¬ 
sentiment,  returned  to  inquire  of  her  som¬ 
bre  companion  if  he  wa.s  conducting  her  to 
her  mother. 

“  You  have,  at  present,  no  parent,”  re¬ 
turned  he.  “She  refuses  to  interfere,  and  has 
placed  your  fate  in  my  hands.  1  am  con¬ 
ducting  you  to  a  convent,  where  you  will  be 
I  expected  to  take  the  veil,  and  expiate,  by 
:  piayers  and  penitence,  the  crime  you  have 
I  committed.” 

In  vain  the  unhappy  Julia  tiied  to  soften 
his  stem  nature.  Finding  her  pleading  of 
no  avail,  she.  wrapping  her  head  in  her  man¬ 
tle,  feigned  to  sleep.  Father  Antonio  only 
stopp^  on  the  road  for  rest  and  refreshment, 
and  hastened  on  till  he  reached  a  secluded 
hamlet  situated  a  few  miles  from  Madrid. 

Not  far  from  this  solitary  spot  rose  a  convent 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Sl  F  rancis ;  but 
it  had  been  for  a  long  time  abandoned  by  the 
monks,  owing  to  the  insalubrity  of  the  air. 
The  dark  waters  of  the  Tagus  washed  its 
dreary  walls,  and  as  the  current  is  almost 
stagnant  during  the  hot  months  of  summer, 
it  engenders  the  worst  kind  of  malaria.  The 
building  was  now  occupied  by  nuns,  who 
were  often  attacked  by  a  low  fever,  which 
destroyed  their  health,  and  often  cost  many 
of  them  their  lives. 

j  To  this  dreary  spot  was  Julia  conducted 
I  by  the  superstitious  priest,  who  thought  he 
was  only  doing  his  duty  in  rescuing  a  soul 
from  perdition.  When  he  had  arranged 
with  the  lady  abbess  for  her  board,  he  con¬ 
cluded,  by  charging  her  to  subject  her  to 
i  the  strictest  discipline,  and  if  she  should  re- 
!  fuse  to  take  the  veil  at  the  end  of  her  novi- 


ering  her  senses,  she  saw  standing  before  her  I  tiate,  the  mo»t  rigorous  methods  were  to  be 
a  form  that  made  her  tremble.  Father  An-  I  resorted  to. 


tonio  had  followed  the  duke’s  party  to  the  For  two  years  did  Julia  resist  1111  the  en- 
convent,  and  had  been  an  unseen  spectator  deavors  of  the  abbess  to  take  the  veil.  Tired 
of  all  that  had  passed  In  a  solemn  tone  of  of  her  obstinacy,  she  tried  menace^.  The 
voice  he  desired  her  to  pass  into  the  vestry  i  poor  girl  lost  by  degrees  her  health  and 
and  change  her  bridal  attire  for  a  dress  j  spirits.  In  her  despair  she  often  contempla- 
more  suiting  her  condition.  It  consisted  of  j  ted  the  dark  waters  which  flowed  beneath 
a  dark  woollen  robe  and  a  large  mantle.  ;  the  windows  of  her  cell,  but  religion,  and 
Without  a  word  she  complied  with  the  or-  '  her  hope  cf  ultimate  escape,  restrained  her. 
ders  of  her  inexorable  judge ;  and  then  de-  :  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  recollection  of  her 
tiring  her  to  follow  him,  he  led  the  way  to  a  |  lover  pursued  her  everywhere.  It  rose  be- 
earriage  drawn  by  four  mules,  which  stood  ;  fore  her  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  followed 
outside,  and,  assisting  her  to  mount,  placed  ’  her  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where  instead 
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of  praving,  sbe  mouroed  over  her  vanished 
happiness.  In  the  bosom  of  this  holy  re¬ 
treat  she  carried  in  the  depths  of  her  heart 
the  consuming  fire  of  the  most  violent  of 
human  passions.  From  the  first  day  she 
had  entered  the  convent  she  had  submitted 
to  the  strict  rules  of  the  order  without  a 
murmur;  and  sister  Frances,  as  she  was 
called  by  the  abbess,  was  a  great  favorite 
with  her  companions.  She  wore  the  usual 
dress  of  a  novice,  which  had  not  been  alter¬ 
ed  for  many  years.  It  consisted  of  a  white 
cap,  with  narrow  border,  allowing  part  of 
her  beautiful  hair  to  be  seen  ;  over  a  black 
camlet  petticoat  she  wore  a  dark  stufif  robe, 
and  from  her  girdle  hung  a  pincushion  and 
a  pair  of  scissors. 

But  this  grave  costume  could  neither 
hide  the  elegance  of  her  form  nor  the  deli¬ 
cacy  of  her  complexion,  which,  owing  to 
her  sedenury  life,  had  become  a  little  pale. 
From  her  cell,  which  was  furnished  with 
great  simplicity,  she  bad  the  prospect  of  a 
large  garden,  thickly  planted  with  trees, 
where  the  nuns  took  their  exercise.  On  a  low 
wooden  bedstead  was  placed  a  single  mat- 
trass,  with  the  usual  covering.  A  small 
table,  a  crucifix,  and  a  chair,  completed  the 
arrangements.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  pictures  of  saints,  a  collection  which  had 
been  made  by  the  different  occupiers  of  the 
chamber,  and  had  been  left  as  a  legacy  when 
death  or  other  cause  summoned  the  owners. 

One  day,  as  Julia  was  returning  from  at¬ 
tending  mass,  she,  in  passing  the  vestry,  saw 
a  door  open  just  inside  of  it,  belonging  to  a 
large  closet.  With  a  rapid  glance,  she  ob¬ 
served  that  it  contained  a  collection  of  clothes 
belonging  to  the  different  persons  who  hud 
placed  them  there  when  they  took  the  nov¬ 
ice’s  garb.  Julia  instantly  conceived  the 
idea,  that  if  she  could  obtain  one  of  those 
dresses  it  might  facilitate  her  escape.  That 
very  night  she  determined  to  try. 

Accordingly,  when  the  convent  was  plunged 
in  tepose,  Julia  glided  stealthily  across 
the  corridor,  and  soon  reached  the  chapel. 
A  single  taper  burnt  on  the  altar,  and  a  light¬ 
ed  lamp  hung  before  a  figure  of  the  Virgin; 
but  the  other  end  of  the  church  was  plunged 
in  obscurity.  In  the  middle  was  planted  a 
stake  to  which  a  cord  was  attached,  intended 
fur  a  punishment  for  breach  of  discipline, 
the  culprits  being  obliged  to  kneel  there  a 
given  time  with  the  cord  round  their  necks 
and  a  reversed  torch  in  their  hands. 

Julia  was  soon  engaged  in  searching 
among  these  spoils  of  vanity  for  a  duguise 
which  might  suit  her  purpose.  When  she 


had  taken  what  was  necessary,  to  which  she 
added  a  quantity  of  cord  in  order  to  make  a 
ladder,  she  prepared  to  return.  The  taper 
on  the  altar  and  the  lamp  in  her  band, 
enabled  her  to  perceive  the  figures  in  the 
niches,  and  the  portraits  of  the  saints  and 
martyrs  of  the  Seraphic  order.  Some  parts 
of  the  walls  were  covered  with  paintings  of 
the  most  striking  scenes  of  martyrdom ;  but, 
happily,  time  and  the  humidity  of  the  place, 
l.ad  so  destroyed  them,  that  the  hideous 
details  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished. 
As  Julia  cast  her  eyes  round,  her  heart 
palpitated,  and  she  sighed  deeply,  iler 
mind  wandered  to  the  night  when  she  had 
been  conducted  to  the  church  of  the  Do¬ 
minicans. 

“  How  I  have  suffered  since,”  murmured 
she,  as,  on  tiptoe,  sbe  gained  her  cell. 

She  had  scarcely  time  to  hide  her  treasures, 
when  the  clock  struck  half- past  four,  and 
instantly  a  confused  hum  was  heard  ;  all  the 
doors  were  opened  at  the  same  time,  and  the 
nuns  flocked  to  the  chapel  to  attend  morning 
prayers. 

Tbe  following  night  Julia  spent  in  finish¬ 
ing  her  ladder,  and  the  next  was  fixed  for 
her  attempted  escape.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  no  sound  was  heard  but  the  distant 
barking  of  dogs.  After  assuming  her  dis¬ 
guise,  Julia  m^e  a  packet  of  her  convent 
dress,  and  threw  it,  together  with  her  san¬ 
dals,  on  to  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which 
separated  the  walls  of  tbe  convent  from  tbe 
river.  She  then  threw  the  ladder  over  tbe 
window,  which  opened  outside,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  draw  it  down  after  her ;  and  kneeling 
down  and  recommending  herself  to  her 
Maker,  she  prepared  for  her  perilous  at¬ 
tempt.  At  this  moment  nehher  her  head 
nor  her  heart  failed  her;  but  she  had  not 
descended  many  yards  on  her  frail  support, 
before  she  turned  giddy  ;  a  cold  perspira¬ 
tion  broke  out  over  her;  her  feeble  arms 
were  almost  paraly  zed ;  and  her  strength 
failed  her  as  she  hung  over  tbe  frightful 
abyss.  Phantoms  appeared  flying  around, 
and  sbe  fancied  she  heard  the  flapping  of 
their  wings.  Her  eyes  closed  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  all  would  have  been  over,  when 
suddenly  she  felt  a  support  under  her  foot. 
The  projecting  sill  of  a  window  had  saved 
her  from  certain  death.  After  awhile,  she 
renewed  her  efforts,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
arrived  breathlessly  on  the  ground.  Her 
first  care  was  to  roll  up  tbe  cord,  and, 
attaching  a  stone  to  it,  she  threw  it  into  the 
river. 

Two  hours  later,  on  finding  her  door  closed 
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at  the  call  for  matins,  the  abbess  forced 
open  her  cell.  On  seeing  the  window  open, 
she  looked  out,  but  instantly  drew  back  in 
terror. 

“  Fall  on  your  knees,  my  children,”  said  ! 
the,  and  pray  for  the  poor  soul.  Sister  j 
Frances  has  drowned  herself.”  j 

Julia  walked  on  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  moon 
lighting  her  path.  But  the  sun  had  risen  > 
high  in  the  east  when  the  arrived  at  a  se-  | 
eluded  spot  on  the  borders  of  a  delightful  ; 
stream.  On  one  side  was  a  small  wood  ! 
carpeted  with  flowers,  and  completely  em-  I 
bowered  by  the  thickness  of  the  folia^.  | 
The  poor  girl,  exhausted  by  her  journey,  lay  ' 
down  in  the  coppice  and  slept,  cradl^  by 
the  perfumed  breexe  of  the  morning.  The 
wood  was  alive  with  deer,  which  funded 
backward  and  forward,  but  did  not  venture 
to  disturb  the  sleeper,  who,  half-hidden  in 
her  silvery  bower,  was  unconscious  of  their 
presence. 

Julia  had  slept  several  hours,  when  she 
was  startled  by  the  sound  of  carriage  wheels. 
She  rose,  and,  running  to  the  roadside,  saw 
a  travelling  coach  appioaching  her  at  a  rapid 
pace.  When  it  came  opposite  to  where  she 
was  standing,  she  saw  it  contained  a  middle 
aged  lady  and  her  maid.  These  persons 
had  been  visiting  at  a  distant  town,  and  were 
returning  to  Madrid.  Seeing  a  young  girl 
alone  in  so  solitary  a  spot,  and  dressed  in  the 
fashion  of  a  beggar,  twice  she  desired  the 
postilion  to  stop,  and,  beckoning  Julia  to 
approach,  she  questioned  her.  Clasping 
her  hands  and  weeping  bitterly,  she  begged 
the  lady  to  protect  her,  and  said  that  she 
had  fled  from  a  home  where  she  had  been 
harshly  treated.  The  lady,  thinking  so  inge¬ 
nuous  a  countenance  could  not  deceive,  and 
pitying  her  forlorn  position,  desired  her  to 
follow  the  carriage,  and  said  she  would  car¬ 
ry  her  to  Madrid. 

The  grateful  girl  accepted  the  offer  ;  and 
in  a  short  time  the  travellers  came  in  sight  of 
the  capital,  which  is  entered  by  an  avenue 
of  pine  trees.  They  alighted  at  a  magnifl- 
cent  mansion  near  the  gate  of  the  Sun. 
After  Julia  had  partaken  of  some  refreshment, 
she  was  shown  into  an  elegant  apartment, 
where  a  bath  and  a  change  of  linen  was 
provided  for  her.  No  sooner  did  Julia  6nd 
herself  alone,  than  she  ran  to  examine  her 
face  in  the  glass,  and  was  delighted  to  find 
that,  though  she  looked  a  little  pale,  her 
beauty  was  unimpaired.  In  the  morning, 
she  was  received  in  an  elegant  breakfast- 
room,  which  opened  on  a  magnificent  gar¬ 
den. 

The  lady,  by  her  kindness,  soon  won  the 


confidence  of  her  young  guest.  Julia  told 
her  tale,  and  was  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
lady,  who  was  a  rich  widow,  knew  Lorenzo’s 
family.  His  father  being  dead,  he  was  now 
Duke  of  Sidonia  ;  and,  though  abroad  at 
present,  was  expected  at  Madrid  shortly. 
Donna  Mercida  promised  to  write  to  Valen¬ 
cia,  where  she  had  a  friend  who  would  make 
inquiries  about  Julia’s  mother.  In  due  time 
an  answer  came.  Donna  Isabella  was  dead. 
She  had  not  survived  the  loss  of  her  child 
three  months.  Father  Antonio,  who  had 
never  divulged  the  place  of  her  retreat,  was 
also  no  more.  Donna  Isabella  had  left  him 
all  her  property  ;  but  he  did  not  live  long  to 
enjoy  his  ill-gotten  gains.  Although  she  had 
been  the  cause  of  her  daughter’s  misfortunes, 
the  afl'ectionategirl  long  grieved  for  her  loss  ; 
and  Donna  Mercida,  delighted  to  possess  so 
agreeable  a  companion,  in  order  to  distract 
her  mind  from  her  situation,  took  her  with 
her  into  the  gay  world.  They  visited  thea¬ 
tres,  balls,  and  festivals ;  and  Julia,  who  gra¬ 
dually  recovered  her  spirits,  was  delighted 
with  everything  she  saw.  In  this  manner 
another  year  passed  away.  The  lovely  girl 
I  had  merged  into  the  elegant  woman.  She 
I  was  tranquil  if  not  happy. 

One  evening  Donna  Mercida,  accompanied 
by  Julia,  went  to  a  masked  ball  at  the  house 
of  a  friend.  On  reaching  the  mansion  she 
found  all  the  place  in  a  blaze  of  light,  and 
the  company  passed  through  rows  of  obse¬ 
quious  lacqueys.  On  entering  the  superb 
saloon,  they  found  that  must  part  of  the 
company  bad  arrived.  The  gentlemen  wore 
black  dominos,  and  the  ladies  were  masked. 
Julia  and  her  friend  sut  a  little  apart,  wish¬ 
ing  to  contemplate  the  gay  scene  before  they 
joined  the  dancers.  They  had  not  been  long 
seated  before  the  doors  were  thrown  open, 
and  a  tall  domino  entered,  followed  by  a  suite 
of  gentlemen.  The  st* anger  crossed  the 
room  and  remained  stand.ng,  leaning  against 
one  of  the  pillars  which  supported  the  or¬ 
chestra.  Julia,  whose  eyes  had  unconscious¬ 
ly  followed  this  figure,  suddenly  grasped 
Donna  Mercida's  arm,  as  if  to  sustain  her- 
i  self ;  and  before  she  could  detain  her,  she 
had  left  her  side  and  was  threading  her  way 
through  the  dancers. 

When  she  reached  the  other  end  of  the 
apartment  she  glided  behind  the  pillar,  and 
whispered,  loud  enough  for  the  stranger  to 
hear : 

A  noble  Spaniard  never  breaks  his  word.” 

The  domino  turned  round,  but  Julia  had 
disappeared  like  a  shadow,  and  was  seated 
by  her  friend  before  the  gentleman  could  re¬ 
cover  from  his  astonishment.  Julia  could 
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see,  from  the  place  where  she  was  sitting, 
that  he  passed  rapidly  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  through  the  crowd,  trying  to  get  a 
sight  of  each  lady’s  face.  Fearing  to  be 
recognized  in  so  public  a  spot,  she  begged 
her  friend  to  leave,  after  explaining  her  mo¬ 
tive  for  wishing  to  do  so. 

The  remainder  of  the  tale  may  be  soon 
told.  The  Duke  of  Sidonia,  for  of  course 
the  reader  is  prepared  to  hear  that  it  was  he 
Julia  had  seen  in  the  ball-room,  ascertained, 
by  making  inquiries,  that  a  young  person 
answering  her  description  had  been  for  some 
time  under  Donna  Mercida’s  protection.  In 
a  very  few  days  he  was  seated  by  the  side 
of  her  he  had  never  forgotten. 


[Dec., 

In  a  week  or  so,  he  presented  the  beauti¬ 
ful  Julia  to  the  fashionable  world  as  the 
Duchess  of  Sidonia.  Some  time  after,  Diego, 
who  had  found  his  way  to  Madrid — business 
being  slack  in  Valencia — presented  himself 
at  the  palace  of  his  former  patrons.  He  was 
well  received,  and  overwhelmed  with  pre¬ 
sents  ;  but  he  refused  a  post  which  was  of¬ 
fered  to  him  in  the  Duke’s  household.  A 
wandering  life  had  become  a  habit,  and  he 
would  never  be  able  to  be  contented  in  one 
spot.  He  accepted  the  gold,  but  did  not 
change  his  occupation.  Pedro,  the  traitor, 
disappeared  from  the  scene,  and  it  was  con¬ 
jectured  that  he  had  joined  a  band  of  Bohe¬ 
mians. 
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SociKTY,  like  a  cowardly  and  hypocritical 
government,  whose  policy  of  suppression 
muffles  the  life  it  cannot  destroy  in  free 
hearts,  has  to  pay  the  penalty  which  always 
waits  upon  a  policy  of  suppression.  The 
ground  is  mined  beneath  her;  perils  peep 
over  her  shoulder;  the  air  she  breathes  is  thick 
curses.  She  is  threatened  by  conspiracies 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  some  of  those 
whom  she  welcomes  most  warmly  to  her 
bosom,  after  her  own  selfish  fashion,  actually 
carry  at  their  girdles  the  weapons  that  are 
to  let  out  her  tainted  life. 

In  political  reform,  the  work  is  often  ac¬ 
complished  by  one  vivid,  bloody  couja,  and 
the  first  man  to  mount  the  barricade  and 
give  his  breast  to  the  bullet  is  a  hero.  In 
social  reform,  it  is  different ;  and  the  man 
who,  to  his  wounding  and  to  his  hurt,  breaks 
through  a  conventionalism,  is  sure  to  be  re¬ 
minded  of  what  he  “  owes  to  society.”  He 
is  not  a  hero,  he  is  a  “  poker,”  a  nuisance,  a 
pestilent  fellow,  who  ruffles  the  placid  atmos¬ 
phere  of  U$  convenane€i  by  his  “  counter¬ 
check  quarrelsome”  and  “  lie  direct ;”  and 
he  must  be  taught  manners.  Let  us  be  mo¬ 
derate.  Let  us 

“  take  the  bright  ideals  of  our  souls. 

And  lock  them  fast  away. 
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Nor  ever  dream  that  things  so  beautiful 
Were  meant  for  day,” 

and  behave  like  respectable  people.” 
There  is  reason  in  all  things,  and  there  are 
three-per-cents  and  dinners.  Il-y-a  fagot  et 
fagot.  The  case  is  complicated.  Let  us  con¬ 
fess  the  truth  in  holes  and  comers,  act  daily 
falsehoods,  look  sharp  after  our  vines  and 
fig-trees,  and — say  our  prayers.  Martyrs, 
and  other  disappointed  people,  may  console 
themselves,  if  they  please,  with  the  reflec¬ 
tion  that  in-  the  next  world  they  will  have 
moderate  people  to  black  their  boots ;  but 
such  matters  are  too  high  for  us,  and  we 
will  stick  to  gravitation  and  solid  pudding. 

That  is  what  society  says,  and  the  hypocri¬ 
tical  jade  gets  served  with  her  own  sauce. 
She  is  allowed  to  languish  in  chronic  filth, 
miserry,  and  shame,  while  a  chronic  process 
of  amendment  is  being  carried  on. 

Of  all  the  guarded  but  deep-laid  conspi¬ 
racies  which  threaten  the  existence  of  social 
life  in  England  upon  its  present  terms,  that 
which  ramifies  so  widely  in  our  literature  is  the 
most  threatening.  The  Beast  of  social  wrong 
and  falsehood  is  receiving  its  deadly  wound, 
which  shall  not  be  healed,  from  the  petted 
favorites,  of  whom  it  speaks  mincingly  and 
tenderly,  in  salon,  and  street,  and  market- 
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f>Iace.  Men  like  Carlyle.  Thackeray,  Kings- 
ey,  and  Tennyson  speak  with  a  forked 
tongue,  and  address  two  audiences.  Their 
prophetic  inspiration  is  spoken  to  the  think¬ 
ers,  to  the  men  and  women  who  mil  under¬ 
stand,  and  who  themselves  influence  public 
opinion.  Tbeir  poetry,  their  style,  their  sa¬ 
tire,  their  humor,  their  invention,  are  aimed 
at  the  million,  who  do  not  comprehend  their 
inspirations,  but  among  whom  these  quali¬ 
ties  sometimes  serve  to  win^  a  shaft  of  truth 
which  may  quiver  and  rankle  in  the  right  place. 
The  song  is  heard  by  a  million  listeners,  but 
its  burden  is  caught  by  a  few  only.  The  bur¬ 
den  is  taken  up  by  the  few,  and  both  the 
music  and  the  meaning  are  diluted  for  the 
lower  tiers  of  the  audience.  And  so  the 
process  is  repeated,  downward,  and  onward, 
and  onward — 

Onr  echoes  roll  from  soul  to  soul 
And  are  not  lost  forever ! 

We  have  before  remarked  in  this  series  of 
papers  that  if  the  multitude  knew  the  real 
“  doctrine’’  of  the  Rabbis  they  swear  by, 
they  would  turn  and  rend  them.  It  is  al¬ 
most  amusing  to  think  of  the  innocence  with 
which  they  allow  the  viper  of  social  revolu¬ 
tion  to  warm  itself  in  their  bosoms,  and  lay 
its  eggs  on  their  drawing-room  tables  under 
their  very  noses.  But  they  do,  and,  fortu¬ 
nately  for  us  all,  they  cannot  help  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  hardly  an  overstatement,  we 
think,  to  put  the  matter  thus : — Select  a 
council  of  the  most  advanced  intellects  in 
every  leading  department  of  human  thought, 
sentiment,  and  knowledge — take  Dickens, 
Thackeray,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Kingsley, 
Liebig,  and  so  on,  and  put  them  on  their  al¬ 
legiance  to  truth,  saying — Gentlemen — 
From  circumstances  which  I  need  not  ex¬ 
plain,  I  find  myself  in  a  difficult  position. 
One  of  two  things  I  must  do — a  fate  is  upon 
me,  and  I  can  choose  no  via  media.  I  must 
go  altogether  with  the  stream,  and  live  ex¬ 
actly  after  the  model  of  my  neighbors. 
Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson  ;  or  I  must  go 
dead  against  the  stream,  and  do  just  the 
reverse  of  what  is  done  by  those  respecta¬ 
ble  individuals  {very  respectable — silk  um¬ 
brellas,  silver  forks,  seat  in  church,  dec.,  &c.) 
from  day  to  day,  and  from  hour  to  hour. 
Now,  this  being  my  predicament,  and  my 
object  being  to  compass  the  Absolute  Right 
— in  one  word,  to  live  a  noble  life — on  jour 
honors,  gentlemen,  as  lieges  of  the  radiant 
goddess  who  dwells  in  Sun,  and  sees  things 
as  they  are,  tell  me,  which  shall  I  do?  Is 
VOL.  XXXVI.— NO.  IV. 


it  peace  or  war  ?*’  And  the  council  thus 
adjourned,  would  answer, — “Anxious  inqiu- 
rer,  go  against  the  stream.  It  is  the  safer 
alternative.”  We  say  we  believe  this  to  be  no 
overstatement ;  bat  did  the  estimable  Mrs. 
Grundy  ever  put  the  case  thus  to  herself,  or 
came  to  our  conclusion  upon  it?  We  suspect 
not.  Dear  old  soul !  bow  her  eyes  would 
blink  at  the  thought  of  it !  ...  . 

From  the  noble  army  of  prophetic  con¬ 
spirators  who  are  carrying  on  works  of  social 
destruction  and  renovation  under  cover  of 
literary  forms,  we  select  for  this  month’s  pa¬ 
per  one  with  whom  our  sympathy  is  as 
broad  as  it  U  deeply  respectful — and,  we 
would  add,  affectionate  ;  for  Cuablks  Kinos- 
LBT  is  a  man  whom  it  is  hard  not  to  love. 
He  is  not,  perhaps,  the  best  understood  of 
the  prophetic  order ;  because,  among  other 
reasons,  he  speaks  English  ;  which  is  not 
intelligible  to  Englishmen  just  now,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  (what  Fuseli  called,  speaking  of 

Dante  or  Tasso)  “  d - d  ignorance  of  de 

language”  in  a  Christian  community  where 
such  artistic  forms  of  lying,  as  perversion 
and  suppression,  constitute  the  polite  recre¬ 
ation.  But  pax  tit  rebut — with  time  and 
patience,  the  leaf  of  the  mulberry  tree  be¬ 
comes  satin,  and  he  can  wait. 

We  are  not  sure  that  we,  or  the  Muses,  or 
any  one  else  whom  it  may  concern,  can  count 
the  leaves  in  Mr.  Kingsley’s  crown.  He  is 
poet ;  he  is  novelist ;  he  is  a  descriptive  writer 
of  extraordinary  power ;  he  is  a  pattern 
preacher  ;  be  is  a  practical  social  reformer  ; 
he  is  a  metaphysician  ;  he  is  a  naturalist.  His 
literary  career  has  been  short,  but  the  man 
who  wanted  all  his  works  from  Mudie’s  at 
once  would  have  to  quadruple  his  annual 
subscription ;  and,  if  he  went  to  fetch  them, 
would  require  a  full-sized  infant  perambula¬ 
tor  to  bring  them  away  in.  Tait’s  is  not  a 
bookseller’s  catalogue,  so  we  merely  intimate 
that  his  productions  run  in  linked  sweetness 
long  drawn  out,  from  “  The  Saint’s  Trage¬ 
dy”  to  “  Glaucus ;  or  the  Wonders  of  the 
Shore,”  and  are  neither  of  them  of  an  in¬ 
fantine  degree  of  merit,  notwithstanding  our 
anti-Malthusian  figure  of  speech. 

A  very  able  and  respected  contemporary 
has  the  impertinence  to  say  that  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley  is  a  man  with  genius  and — a  hobby. 
The  meaning  is  that  he  is  a  bom  lyrist,  and 
would  never  go  out  of  his  way  to  write  novels, 
if  he  had  not  a  societarian  theory  to  urge. 
That  he  is  a  lyric  poet,  we  do  not  doubt — 
it  is  his  crowning  glory ;  but  that  be  would 
in  any  case,  “  hobby”  or  no  hobby,  have 
produced  works  of  fiction  and  of  metaphy- 
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nco-ethical  specalation  we  feel  sure.  He  is 
naturally  a  manj-stded  man ;  “  Glaucus” 
was  quite  as  spontaneously  produced  as 
**  The  Saint’s  Tra^dy  “  Westward-Ho !” 
not  less  so  than  either.  Mr.  Kingsley  is  no 
more  a  man  of  one  idea  than  the  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  whose  teaching  he  owes  some¬ 
what  ;  only  a  certain  obtrusive  impatience, 
hurry,  and  dash  of  style,  a  peculiar  dogma¬ 
tic  mannerism  of  his  own,  irritates  his  read¬ 
ers,  and  makes  them  now  and  then  cry  Sitte  / 
if  yon  are  as  tedious  as  a  King,  do  not  bestow 
it  all  on  our  worships !  Perhaps  this  matter 
lies  in  a  nutshell :  Mr.  Kingsley  is  above  all 
things,  and  at  all  times  a  preacher — when 
he  is  not  a  poet ;  and  no  one  likes  to  be  per¬ 
petually  preached  to. 

The  leading  idea  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  teach¬ 
ing  is — to  reunite  Ood  and  nature,  godliness 
and  life,  which  have  been  wilfully  divorced 
by  the  fancies  and  selBshness  of  men.  The 
world  is  God’s  world  ;  life  is  a  sacrament ; 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  cometh  from 
above  ;  everything,  whether  we  eat  or  drink, 
or  whatsoever  we  do,  is  to  be  done  to  God’s 
glory. 

This  may  seem  nothing  new,  but  it  is  so,  in 
its  full  significance,  to  what  is  called  the 
Christian  world.  In  point  of  fact  an  anti¬ 
thesis  exists  in  the  popular  ‘‘  religious”  intel¬ 
lect  between  the  kingdom  of  G^  and  **  the 
world.”  In  expectation  of  the  speedy  re¬ 
turn  of  their  master  to  take  up  the  sceptre, 
the  early  Christians  sought  “  a  city  yet  to 
come,”  and  pronounced  an  anathema  upon 
**  the  world.’’  Mr.  Kingsley,  and  all  teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Broad  Church  School,  seek  to  re¬ 
move  that  anathema.  They  say.  Here  is  the 
Kingdom  of  God;  His  royal  symbol  is  on 
every  green  blade,  and  on  every  creeping 
thing ;  on  every  thought  and  every  passion 
of  your  complex  nature ;  His  will  shall  be  done 
on  this  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven  ;  become  as 
little  children,  and  enter  this  realm. 

The  “  Evangelical”  view  of  the  relation  of 
Divine  Truth  to  life  may  be  vaguely  held 
and  seldom  expressed  except  in  the  rhapso¬ 
dical  form  ;  but  it  is  plainly  not  identical  with 
Charles  Kingsley’s.  Jane  (or  Emily)  Tay¬ 
lor  writes ; — 

Cease,  my  food,  fluttering  heart ! 

Come,  struggle  to  be  free ! 

The  vcrld  ana  thou  must  part. 

How  hard  so  e’er  it  be. 

My  trembling  spirit  owns  it  just, 

Bat  cleaves  yet  closer  to  the  duel ! 

Dr.  Watts  falls  in  love,  “  after  his  small 
model,"  as  Lord  Bacon  says,  with  the  mag¬ 


nificent  woman  who  afterwards  becomes 
Mrs.  Rowe.  Dr.  Watts  is  only  five  feet  high. 
Mrs.  Rowe  says,  not  unnaturally,  and  we 
hope  not  unamiably,  “  she  admires  the  jewel, 
but  despises  the  casket.”  Dr.  Watts — 
whose  memory  we  love  and  reverence,  and 
whose  character  and  talents  have  never,  we 
think,  received  full  justice — relieves  his 
mind  with  a  hymn  like  this : — 

My  soul  forsakes  her  vain  delight. 

And  bids  the  world  farewell, 

Base  as  the  dirt  beneath  my  feet, 

And  mischievous  as  hell. 

No  longer  will  I  seek  your  love. 

Or  ask  your  friendship  more, — 

7%e  happineai  I  now  approve 
la  not  within  your  power. 

Had  I  the  pinions  of  a  dove. 

I’d  climb  the  heavenly  road, — 

There  sits  my  Saviour  drest  in  love. 

And  Uiere  my  smiling  God  ! 

What  was  “  the  world”  from  which  Miss 
Taylor  thought  it  “  just”  ‘‘  to  part  ?”  Had 
she  any  right  to  chide  her  ^  fond,  flattering 
heart,”  or  was  her  “  fond,  fluttering  heart” 
in  its  right  place  ?  Had  Dr.  Watts  any  busi¬ 
ness  to  call  a  fine  woman  a  vain  delight,” 
and  repudiate  the  world  as  ”  base  as  dirt  ?” 
Was  tnere,  on  any  true  ChrisUan  ground, 
a  real  antithesis  between  ”  the  happiness  I 
now  approve,”  and  such  happiness  as  be  might 
have  found  in  an  evening  in  the  lady’s  so¬ 
ciety,  if  she  had  happened  to  admire  the 
casket,  and  let  her  hair  droop  on  the  little 
divine’s  shoulder  ?  Mr.  Kingsley  says,  No, 
to  most  of  these  questions ;  and  as  to  ”  the 
world,”  he  says  it  is  God’s  world,  that  beauty 
and  joy,  and  animal  happiness,  are  God’s 
gifts,  and  that  neither  Miss  Taylor  or  any¬ 
body  else  has  a  right  to  call  them  bad  names 
and  part”  from  them.  No,  nor  to  accept  them 
sulkily  or  timidly,  under  protest.  This  b 
what  Mr.  Kingsley’s  answer  would  be,  we 
suspect ;  and  we  will  support  our  conjecture 
by  a  few  extracts  from  his  “  Village  Scenery.” 
First  let  us  see  what  he  has  to  say  of 

god’s  world. 

This  very  104th  Psalm,  for  instance,  speaks 
entirely  about  things  which  we  hardly  care  or 
even  think  it  proper  to  mention  in  church  now. 
It  speaks  of  this  earth  entirely  and  the  thinn  on 
it.  Of  the  light,  the  clouds,  and  wind — of  hills 
and  valleys,  and  the  spring  ou  the  hill-sides— of 
wild  beasts  and  birds— of  grass,  and  com,  and 
wine  and  oil — of  the  sun  and  moon,  night  and 
day — the  great  sea,  the  ships  and  the  fishes,  and 
all  the  wonderful  and  nameless  creatures  which 
people  the  waters — the  very  birds’  nests  in  the 
nigh  trees,  and  the  rabbits  burrowing  among  the 
rocks — nothing  on  earth  but  this  psalm  thinks  it 
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worth  mentioning.  And  all  this,  which  we 
wonid  expect  to  find  only  in  a  book  of  natural 
history,  is  in  the  Bible,  in  one  of  the  psalms, 
written  to  be  song  in  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem, 
before  the  throne  of  the  living  God  and  His  glo¬ 
ry,  which  used  to  be  seen  in  that  Temple — inspir¬ 
ed,  as  we  all  believe,  by  God’s  Spirit,  God’s 
own  word,  in  short ;  that  is  worth  thinking  of. 
Surely  the  man  who  wrote  this  must  have  thought 
very  differently  about  this  world,  with  its  fields  and 
wo^s,  and  beasts  and  birds,  from  what  we  think. 

. We  should  have  wished  to  say  or  sing 

something  spiritual,  as  we  call  it ;  at  all  events 
something  very  diiferi>nt  from  the  104th  Psalm, 
about  wG^s,  and  rivers,  and  dumb  beasts.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  even  some  of  the  old  Jews  thought  them¬ 
selves  spiritual  and  pure-minded  for  looking  down 
on  this  psalm,  and  on  David  for  writing  it.  Very 
likely,  tor  men  have  had  such  thoughts  in  all 
ages,  and  will  have  them.  But  the  man  who 
wrote  this  psalm  had  no  such  thoughts.  He  said 
himself,  in  this  same  psalm,  that  his  words  would 
please  Gixi.  Nay,  he  is  not  speaking  and  preach¬ 
ing  aAout  God  in  this  psalm,  as  I  am  now,  in  my 
sermon  ;  but  he  is  doing  more — he  is  speaking  Ha 
God — a  much  more  solemn  thing,  it  you  will 
think  of  it.  .  .  ,  David  looked  on  the  earth  as 
God’s  earth ;  we  look  on  it  as  man’s  earth,  or  no¬ 
body’s  earth . He  felt  that  he  belonged  to 

this  world,  and  must  not  forget  it  or  neglect  it ; 
that  this  earth  was  his  workfield  and  his  lesson- 

book . “  As  a  garment  shalt  thou  change 

them.”  Ay  !  there  was  David’s  secret.  He  saw 
that  this  earth  and  skies  are  God’s  ^rment — the 
garment  by  which  we  see  God  ;  and  that  is  what 
our  forefathers  saw,  too,  and  what  we  have  for¬ 
gotten.  We  say,  *•  The  light  shines.”  David 
says  something  more—**  Thou,  O  God,  adomest 
Thyself  with  light  as  with  a  curtain.”  We  say, 
'*  The  clouds  fly  and  the  wind  blows.”  David 
says,  “God  makes  the  clouds  his  chariot,  and 
w^ks  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.” 

Next  let  us  bear  him  for  a  few  minutes 
concerning 

THE  WORK  or  god’s  SPIRIT — **  EVERT  GOOD  AND 
PERFECT  GIFT.” 

First,  DOW.  that  common  gill  of  strength  and 
courage.  Who  gives  you  that  7  Who  gave  it 
David  7  For  he  that  gives  it  to  one  is  most  likely 
to  be  he  that  gives  it  to  another.  David  says  to 
God,  “  Thou  teachest  my  hands  to  war,  and  my 
fingers  to  fight ;  by  tbe  help  of  God,  I  can  leap 
over  a  wall.  He  makes  me  strong,  that  my  arms 
can  break  even  a  bow  of  steel.”  That  is  plain 
spoken  enough,  I  think.  Who  gave  Sampson  his 
strength  again  7  What  says  the  Bible  7  How 
Sampson  met  a  young  lion,  which  roared  against 
him,  and  he  had  nothing  in  his  hand,  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  him,  and  he 
tore  tbe  lion,  as  be  would  have  torn  a  kid.  .  .  . 
All  wisdom  and  understanding,  all  prudence  and 
strength  of  mind  come  from  tbe  Spirit  of  God, 

which  giveth  ns  understanding . Again, 

good-nature  and  afl!ection,  love,  generoeity,  pity. 


— whose  likeness  are  they?  What  is  God’s 
name  but  love  7  And  must  not.  then,  all  love  and 
affTection,  all  generosity  and  compassion,  be  Ids 
gift  7  .  .  .  There  is  no  sin  in  being  happy,  if  God 
has  given  to  a  young  man  a  bold  spirit,  and  power¬ 
ful  limbs,  or  to  a  young  woman  a  handsome  face 
and  a  merry,  loving  heart,  he  will  not  punish  for 
these — God  forbid !  What  he  gives,  he  means  to 
be  used ;  and  according  as  you  use  those  bless¬ 
ings,  BO  yon  will  be  judged  at  the  last  day. 

And,  yet  once  again,  upon  tbe  doctrine 
that  all  life  U  sacramental,  and  that 

RELIGION  IS  NOT  GODLINESS. 

Did  yon  ever  remark,  my  friends,  that  the 
Bible  says  hardly  anything  about  religion — that 
it  never  praises  religions  people  7  This  is  very 
curious.  Would  to  God  we  would  all  remember 
it!  Tbe  Bible  speaks  of  a  religions  man  only 
once,  and  of  religion  only  twice,  except  where  it 
speaks  of  the  Jews’  religion,  to  condemn  it,  and 
shows  what  an  empty,  blind,  useless  thing  it  was. 
What  does  this  Bible  talk  of,  then  I  It  talks  of 
God  ; — not  of  religion,  but  of  God.  It  tells  us 
not  to  be  religious,  but  to  be  godly.  .  .  .  IJ  Juum 
Chriit  eam&  to  you  in  tht  tnape  of  a  poor  man, 
whom  nobody  hrieiD,  Aould  you  know  Him  ? 

The  question  means,  should  you,  professing 
and  calling  yourself  Christian,  at  once  re¬ 
cognise  the  Ideal  of  Godliness,  and  say,  in¬ 
stinctively,  That  is  the  Divine  Man,  Christ 
Jesus? 

Should  yon  admire  him,  fall  at  his  feet,  and 
give  yourself  up  to  him,  body  and  soul  7  I  am 
afraid  that  I,  for  one,  should  not ;  1  am  afraid  that 
too  many  of  us  here  would  not.  That  comes  of 
thinking  more  of  religion  than  we  do  of  godliness 
— in  plain  words,  more  of  our  own  souls  than  we 
do  of  Jesus  Christ.  But  you  will  want  to  know 
what  is  the  difference,  after  all,  between  religion 
and  godliness  7  Just  the  difference  that  therei  s 
between  always  thinking  of  self,  and  always  for¬ 
getting  self— between  me  terror  of  a  slave  and 

the  affection  of  a  child . There  is  a  dark, 

false  view  of  God,  and  of  the  good  news  of  sal¬ 
vation  and  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the 
devil  is  always  trying  to  make  men  take.  The 
Evil  One  tries  to  make  us  forget  that  God  is  love 
— be  tries  to  make  us  forget  that  God  gives  ns  all 
things  richly  to  enjoy — he  tries  to  make  us  forget 
that  God  gives  at  all,  and  to  make  us  think  that 
we  take,  not  that  be  gives — to  make  ns  look  at 
God  as  a  taskmaster,  not  as  a  father ;  in  one  word, 
to  make  us  mistake  tbe  devil  for  God,  and  God  for 

the  devil . Every  healthy  breath  you  ever 

drew,  every  cheerful  hour  you  ever  spent,  every 
good  crop  you  ever  raised  safely,  came  to  you  by 
“the  visitation  of  God.”  I  tell  yon  that  every 
sensible  thought  or  plan  that  ever  came  into  your 
heads — every  loving,  honest,  manly,  womanly  feel¬ 
ing  that  ever  rose  in  your  hearts,  God  **  visited” 
you  to  put  it  there. 
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In  all  this,  there  is  surely  too  much  dog¬ 
matism  of  manner,  too  much  of  the  I  tell 
you'*  element — but  is  the  matter  to  be  dis¬ 
missed  so  lightly  ? 

Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  Christian  Socialist ;  he 
contributed  to  the  periodical  bearing  that 
name,  and  assisted  in  Christian  Socialist  or¬ 
ganizations.  He  knows  what  havoc  personal 
attachment  makes  with  our  pitiful  rights 
he  knows  that  love  may  lawfully  and  beauti¬ 
fully  sacrifice  anything  for  the  beloved ;  he 
believes  that  God’s  will,  revealed  in  love,  is 
the  measure  of  the  individual’s  “rights” — 
that  when  He  tells  you  to  love  your  neigh¬ 
bor  as  yourself,  he  means  it;  and  this  is  how 
he  talks,  in  his  “  Yeast,  a  Problem,”  to  the 
gregarious  mob,  called  a  nation,  which  writes 
over  its  Exchange,  “  The  Earth  is  the  Lord’s, 
and  the  fulness  thereof,"  and  then  proceeds 
to  act  within  the  gates  upon  the  principle  of 
— every  man  for  himself,  and  the  Devil  take 
the  hindmost : — 

Yes,  the  bank  had  stopped !  The  ancient  firm 
of  Smith,  Brown,  Jones,  Robinson, and  Co.,  which 
had  been  for  some  years  expanding  from  a  solid 
golden  organism  into  a  colossal  tissue  and  huge 
balloons  of  thread-bare  paper,  had  at  last  worn 
through  and  collapsed,  dropping  its  car  and  human 
contents  miserably  into  the  lliames  mud.  Why 
detail  the  pitiable  foat-mortem  examination  result¬ 
ing  7  Lancelot  sickened  over  it  for  many  a  long 
day ;  not,  indeed,  mourning  at  his  private  losses, 
but  at  the  thorough  hollowness  of  tlie  system 
which  it  exposed,  about  which  be  spoke  bis  mind 
pretty  freely  to  his  uncle,  who  bore  it  good-hu- 
morMly  enough.  .  .  .  Not  that  Lancelot  was  hard 
apon  him — on  the  contrary,  he  assured  him  re- 

Ewtedly  of  his  conviction  that  the  precepts  of  the 
ibie  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  of  com- 
meree ;  that  though  the  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
take  interest  of  Jews,  Christians  bad  a  perfect 
right  to  be  as  hard  as  they  liked  on  brother  Christ¬ 
ians  ;  that  there  could  not  be  the  least  harm  in 
share-jobbing;  for  though  it  did,  to  be  sure,  add 
nothing  to  the  wealth  of  the  community— only 
conjare  money  out  of  your  neighbor’s  pocket  into 
your  own — yet  was  not  that  all  fair  in  trade  T  If 
a  man  did  not  know  the  real  value  of  the  shares 
he  sold  yon,  yon  were  not  bound  to  tell  him. 
Again,  Lancelot  quite  agreed  with  his  uncle  that 
though  covetousness  might  be  idolatry,  yet  money¬ 
making  could  not  be  called  covetousness,  and  that, 
on  the  whole,  though  making  haste  to  be  rich  was 
denounced  as  a  dangerous  and  ruinous  temptation 
in  fit  Paul’s  time,  that  was  not  the  slightest 
reason  why  Jt  should  be  so  now.  All  these  con¬ 
cessions  were  made  with  a  freedom  which  caused 
the  good  banker  ito  snspect  at  times  that  his 
ahreira  nephew  warianghing  at  him  in  his  sleeve ; 
but  he  could  not ‘but  suhsmbe  to  them  for  the 
sake  of  consistency ;  though,  as  a  staunch  Pro¬ 
testant,  it  pusxled  him  a  little  at  times,  to  find  it 
iieeessaiy  to  justify  himself  by  jfetting  Jus  “  in¬ 


fidel”  nephew  to  explain  away  so  much  of  the 
Bible  for  him.  But  men  are  accustomed  to  do 

that  now-a-days,  and  so  was  he . “If  I 

were  a  Christian,”  said  Lancelot,  “  like  you,  I 
would  call  this  credit  system  of  yours  the  Devil’s 
selfish  counterfeit  of  God’s  order,  of  mutual  love 
and  trust ;  the  child  of  that  miserable  dream, 
which,  as  Dr.  Chalmers  well  said,  expects  univer¬ 
sal  selfishness  to  do  the  work  of  universal  love. 
Look  at  your  credit-system,  how — not  in  its 
abuse,  but  in  its  very  essence — it  carries  the 
seeds  of  self-destruction.  In  the  first  place,  a 
man’s  credit  depends,  not  upon  his  real  worth  and 
property,  but  upon  his  reputation  for  property. 
Daily  and  hourly  he  is  tempted,  he  is  forced  to  puff 
himself,  to  pretend  to  be  richer  than  he  is.” 

The  banker  sighed,  and  shrugged  bis  shoulders. 

“  We  all  do  it,  my  dear  boy.” 

“  I  know  it ;  you  must  do  it,  or  be  more  than 
human.  There  is  lie  the  first — and  look  at  lie  the 
second.  This  credit-system  is  founded  on  the  uni¬ 
versal  faith  and  honor  of  men  towards  men.  But 
do  you  think  faith  and  honor  can  be  the  children 
of  selfishness  7  Men  must  be  chivalrous  and  dis¬ 
interested  to  be  honorable.  And  you  expect  them 
all  to  join  in  universal  faith — each  for  his  own 
selfish  interest  1  Selfishness  can  collect,  not  unite, 
a  herd  of  cowardly  wild  cattle,  that  they  may  feed 
together,  breed  together,  keep  off  the  wolf  and 
bear  together.  But  when  one  of  your  wild  cattle 
falls  sick,  what  becomes  of  the  cor|)orate  feelings 
of  the  herd  then  7  For  one  man  of  your  class 
who  is  nobly  helped  by  bis  fellows,  are  not  the 
thousand  left  behind  to  perish  7  Your  Bible  talks 
of  society,  not  as  a  herd,  but  as  a  living  tree,  an 
organic  individual  body,  a  holy  brotherhood,  and 
kingdom  of  God.  And  here  is  an  idol  which  you 
have  set  up  instead  of  it !” 

In  Alton  Locke,”  besides  the  urging  of 
the  Societarian  views,  which  are  always  pree- 
ent  to  Mr.  Kingsley  as  a  believer  in  God’s 
kingdom  upon  earth,  there  is  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  another  lesson — that  the  love  of  sen¬ 
suous  beauty  may  become  a  curse — (has  not 
Hawthorne  finely  hinted  that  in  reference  to 
Clifford  Pyndean  ?) — that  it  is  not  to  be  idol¬ 
ized,  as  Alton  idolized  Lillian,  but  to  be 
cherished  as  “  the  sacrament  of  heaven,  the 
finger-mark  of  Grod.”  “  Do  not,”  says  Lil- 
Kan’s  sitter,  to  the  broken-spirited  struggler — 

Do  not  despise  your  old  love  for  the  beautiful 
Do  not  fancy  that  because  yon  have  let  it  become 
an  kkd  and  a  tyrant  it  was  not  therefore  the  gift  of 
God.  Cherish  it,  develop  it  to  the  last ;  steep  your 
whole  soul  in  beauty  ;  watch  it  in  its  most  vast  and 
complex  harmonies,  and  not  less  in  its  moat  faint 
and  fragmentary  traces.  Only,  hitherto,  you  have 
Mindly  worshipped  it ;  now  you  must  learn  to  com¬ 
prehend,  to  master,  to  emb^y  it ;  to  show  it  forth 
to  men  as  the  sacrament  of  Heaven,  the  finger- 
work  of  God! 


*'  Alton  Locke”  is  full  of  fine  insight  and 
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touching  writing.  How  beautiful  is  Alton’s 
“sacred  modesty”  of  silence,  which  would 
not  let  him  breathe  Lillian’s  name  to  Sandy 
Mackaye  for  so  long  !  How  beautiful  her 
sister’s  delicacy  in  calling  in  Crosthwaite 
after  Alton  had  just  made  the  discovery  that 
she  and  Lillian  had  all  along  been  the  true 
friend  and  gentle  benefactor — calling  him 
into  the  chamber,  lest,  alone  with  her,  Al¬ 
ton’s  eager  and  affectionate  nature  should 
tempt  him  to  say  more  than  the  moment  had 
room  for !  But  there  are  also  serious  blemish¬ 
es  in  “  Alton  Locke and  certainly  Mr. 
Kingsley  does  not  understand  either  Calvin¬ 
ism  or  Calvinists. 

It  has  been  matter  of  surprise  with  some 
of  this  gentleman’s  critics  that  he  should  so 
pertinaciously  preach  the  sanctity  of  sexual 
affection,  and  rebuke  so  painstakingly  and  un¬ 
flinchingly  as  he  does  (e.  g.  in  “  ^e  Saint’s 
Tragedy”)  all  ascetic  views  of  the  relation 
between  man  and  woman.  Why  should  he 
do  so  ?  it  is  asked.  What  is  the  occasion 
for  all  this  ?  We  think  the  occasion  is  obvious. 
The  sexual  relation  is  the  point  upon  which 
ascetic  morality  and  the  current  morality, 
which  begins  with  suppression  and  limitation, 
alike  bring  their  heavy  guns  to  bear.  The 
passion — that  awful,  beautiful,  mystery  of 
creative  love — is  classed  among  moral  puden¬ 
da.  It  is  the  point  into  which  all  ideas  of 
repudiating  the  “  world”  are  collected. 
Hence  Mr.  Kingsley’s  energetic  and  related 
attacks — it  is  with  him  the  Malakhoff  Tower 
of  pseudo-Christian  morals.  How  nobly  he 
thinks  of  sexual  love  we  shall  soon  see,  in  a 
passage  which  we  also  quote  for  another  pur¬ 
pose  ;  but  his  strong  views  of  the  sacredness 
of  passion,  his  faith  that  “  that  which  is  the 
most  luscious  is  also  the  most  pure,”  do  not 
prevent  his  recognixing  that  form  of  attach¬ 
ment  between  the  sexes  usually  called  Pla¬ 
tonic  Love.  How,  indeed,  should  any  man  of 
generous  and  delicate  nature — not  to  say 
any  poet — fail  to  recognise  that  “ailment” 
(it  is  Mr.  Kingsley’s  own  word),  which  is  to 
the  mature  man  or  woman  what  “  calf-love” 
is  to  the  boy  or  girl  ?  There  is  an  element 
in  human  nature  which,  while  it  exalts  pas¬ 
sion  into  a  celestial  ecstasy  which  is  nameless, 
transforms  friendship  under  certain  conditions 
into  the  Fatnour  sans  ailes  which  is  boro  of 
Apollo  and  Venus  Urania.  We  quote  from 
the  first  volume  of  “  Hypatia”  ; — 

But  tboDgh  the  friends  and  scenes  of  his  child¬ 
hood  had  fall  len  back  so  swiftly  into  the  far  horiaon, 
be  was  not  lonely.  His  heart  found  a  lovelier  hour 
than  it  had  ever  known  before.  For  during  those 
four  peaceful  and  busy  months  of  study,  there  had 


sprung  up  between  Hypatia  and  the  beautiful  boy 
one  of  those  pure  and  yet  passionate  friendships 
— call  them  rather,  with  St.  Augustine,  by  the 
sacred  name  of  love — which,  fair  and  holy  as  they 
are  when  they  link  youth  to  youth,  or  girl  to  girl, 
reach  their  full  perfection  only  between  man  and 

woman . Earth  knows  no  fairer  bonds  save 

wedded  love  itself.  ....  But  man  can  no  more 
live  upon  Platonic  love  than  on  the  more  prolific 
species  of  that  common  ailment,  &.C.,  &c.,  &c. 

Our  next  extract,  which  is  from  “  Yeast” 
again,  we  quote  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
Mr.  Kingsley’s  view  of  Love  in  small  com¬ 
pass  ;  for  that  of  relieving  this  paper ;  and 
also  for  reasons  which  will  appear  in  subse¬ 
quent  comments : — 

•  I  will  walk,”  said  Argemone,  in  her  deter¬ 
mined  way. 

Mrs.  Irvington  began  something  about  pro¬ 
priety,  but  was  stopped  with  another  pound’s 
worth  of  oaths  by  the  Squire,  who,  however,  had 
tolerably  recovered  his  good  humor,  and  hurried 
Mrs.  Lavington  and  Honoris,  laughingly,  into  the 
dog-cart,  saying — 

“  Argemone’s  safe  enough  with  Smitli ;  the  ser¬ 
vants  will  lead  the  horses  behind  them.  It's  only 
three  miles  home,  and  I  should  like  to  see  any 
one  speak  to  her  twice  while  Smith’s  fists  are  in 
the  way.” 

Lancelot  thought  so  too. 

“  You  can  trust  yourself  to  me,  Mias  Laving¬ 
ton.” 

“  By  all  means.  I  shall  enjoy  the  walk  ;  after 
- ,”  and  she  stopped.  In  a  moment  the  dog¬ 
cart  had  rattled  ofij  with  a  parting  curse  from  the 
Squire  to  the  servants,  who  were  unharnessing 
the  horses. 

Argemone  took  Lancelot’s  arm.  The  soft 
touch  thrilled  through  and  through  him  ;  and  Ar¬ 
gemone  felt,  she  knew  not  why,  a  new  sensation 
run  through  her  frame.  She  shuddered  —  not 
with  pain. 

**  You  are  cold.  Miss  Lavington  ?” 

“  Oh,  not  in  the  least.”  Cold  !  when  every 
vein  was  boiling  so  strangely !  A  soft,  luscious 
melancholy  crept  over  her.  She  had  always  a 
terror  of  darkness  ;  but  now  she  felt  quite  safe  in 
bis  strength.  The  thought  of  her  own  unpro¬ 
tected  girlhood  drew  her  heart  closer  to  him. 
.  .  .  .  For  the  first  time  in  her  life  she  knew 
the  delight  of  dependence,  the  holy  charm  of 
weakness.  And  as  they  paced  on  silently  to¬ 
gether  through  the  black,  awful  night,  while  the 
servants  lingered  far  out  of  sight  about  the  horses, 
sbe  found  how  utterly  she  trusted  him. 

“  Listen  1”  he  said.  A  nightingale  was  close 
to  them,  pouring  out  his  wboTe  soul  in  song. 

**  Is  it  not  very  late  in  the  year  for  a  nightin¬ 
gale  ?” 

“  He  is  waiting  for  his  mate.  She  is  rearing  a 
late  brood,  1  suppose.” 

“  What  do  you  think  it  is  which  can  stir  him 
up  to  such  an  ecstasy  of  joy,  and  transfignre  hia 
whole  heart  into  melody  ?” 
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“  What  hnt  love,  the  fullness  of  aU  joy,  the 
evoker  of  all  song.’’ 

“  All  song  ?  The  angels  sing  in  heaven.” 

“  So  they  say ;  but  the  angels  must  love,  if  they 
sing  ?*’ 

“  They  love  God  !” 

“  And  no  one  else  ?” 

“  Oh  ves — but  that  is  universal  spiritual  love — 
not  earthly  love — a  narrow  passion  for  an  indivi¬ 
dual.” 

“  How  do  we  know  that  they  do  not  learn  to 
love  all,  by  first  loving  one  ?” 

*'  O,  the  angelic  life  is  single !” 

“  Who  fold  you  so.  Miss  Lavington  ?” 

She  quoted  the  stock  text,  of  course :  “In 
heaven  they  neither  marry,  nor  are  given  in  mar¬ 
riage,  but  are  as  the  angels.” 

“  ‘  As  the  tree  falls,  so  it  lies.’  And  God  for¬ 
bid  that  those  who  have  been  true  lovers  on  earth 
should  contract  new  marriages  in  the  next  world. 
Love  is  eternal.  Death  may  part  lovers,  but  not 
love.  And  how  do  we  know  that  these  angels,  as 
they  call  them,  if  they  be  really  persons,  majr  not 
be  united  in  pairs  by  some  marriage  bond,  infin¬ 
itely  more  perfect  than  any  we  can  dream  of  on 
earth  ?” 

“  That  is  a  very  wild  view,  Mr.  Smith,  and  not 
sanctioned  by  the  Church,”  saidArgemone  se¬ 
verely.  (Curious  and  significant  it  is,  how  severe 
ladies  are  apt  to  be,  whenever  they  talk  of  the 
Church.) 

“  In  plain  historic  fact,  the  early  fathers  and  the 
middle-age  monks  did  not  sanction  it :  and  are  not 
they  the  very  last  persons  to  whom  one  would  go 
to  be  taught  about  marriage?  Strange  !  that  people 
should  take  their  notions  of  love  from  the  very 
men  who  prided  themselves  on  being  bound  by 
their  own  vows  to  know  nothing  about  it !” 

“  They  were  very  holy  men.” 

“  But  still  men,  as  I  take  it  And  do  you  not 
see  that  love  is,  like  all  spiritual  things,  only  to 
be  understood  by  experience — by  loving  ?” 

“  But  is  love  spiritual  ?” 

“  Pardon  but  what  a  question  for  one  who 
believes  that  ‘  God  is  love !’  ” 

“  But  the  divines  tell  ns  that  the  love  of  hu¬ 
man  beings  is  earthly.’’ 

“How  did  they  know  ?  They  had  never  tried. 
Oh,  Miss  Lavington  !  Cannot  yon  see  that  in 
thoee  barbarous  and  profligate  ages  of  the  later 
empire,  it  was  impossible  for  men  to  discern  the 
spiritual  beauty  of  marriage,  degraded  as  it  bad 
bMo  by  heathen  brutality  ?  Do  yon  not  see  that 
Ihere  must  have  been  a  conttnuoi  tendency  in  the 
minds  of  a  celibate  clergy  to  look  vriVi  contempt, 
almost  with  spite,  on  plevssurts  which  were  forbid¬ 
den  to  them 

Another  pause. 

“  It  must  be  very  delicious,**  said  Argemone, 
thoughtfully,  “  for  any  one  who  believes  it,  to 
think  that  marriage  can  last  through  etemitv. 
But  then,  what  b^omes  of  entire  love  to  God? 
How  can  we  part  our  hearts  between  him  and  his 
creatures  T” 

“  It  is  a  sin,  then,  to  love  your  sister  or  your 
friend !  What  a  low,  material  view  of  love,  to 
fancy  that  you  can  cut  it  up  into  so  many  pieces, 
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like  a  cake,  and  give  to  one  person  one  tit-bit  and 
another  to  another,  as  the  Popish  books  would 
have  yon  believe  !  Love  is  like  a  flame — light  as 
many  fresh  flames  at  it  as  yon  will,  it  i^ws  in¬ 
stead  of  diminishing  by  the  dispersion  !” 

“  It  is  a  beautiful  imagination.” 

“But  oh,  how  miserable  and  tantalixing  a 
thought.  Miss  Lavington,  to  thoee  who  know 
that  a  priceless  spirit  is  near  them  which  might 
be  one  with  them  through  all  eternity,  like  twin 
stars  in  one  common  atmosphere,  for  ever  giving 
and  receiving  wisdom  and  might,  beauty  and  bliss, 
and  yet  are  barred  from  their  bliss  by  some  invisi¬ 
ble  adamantine  wall,  against  which  they  must 
beat  themselves  to  death,  like  butterflies  against 
the  window  pane,  gazing  and  longing,  and  un¬ 
able  to  guess  why  they  are  forbidden  to  enjoy  !” 

Why  did  Argemone  withdraw  her  arm  from 
his  7  He  knew  qnd  felt  that  she  was  entrusted  to 
him.  He  turned  away  from  the  subject. 

“  I  wonder  whether  they  are  safe  home  by  this 
time  ?” 

“  1  hope  my  father  will  not  catch  cold.  How 
sad,  Mr.  Smith,  that  he  will  swear  so.  I  do  not 
like  to  say  it;  and  yet  you  must  have  heard  him 
too  often  yourself.” 

This  is  the  most  natural  passage  in  the 
whole  conversation.  Lancelot  resumes  : 

“  I  wish,  this  summer,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  try  and  do  some  good — to  examine  a  little 
into  the  real  condition  of  English  working  men.” 

“  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Smith,  that  I  did  not  teach 
you  that  duty.” 

“  Oh,  you  have  taught  me  priceless  things ! 
You  have  taught  me  brauty  is  the  sacrament  of 
heaven,  and  love  its  gate — that  that  which  is  the 
most  luscious  is  also  the  moat  pore.” 

“  But  I  never  spoke  a  word  to  yon  on  such  sub¬ 
jects  ?” 

“  There  are  those.  Miss  Lavington,  to  whom  a 
human  face  can  speak  truths  too  deep  for  books.” 

Argemone  was  silent,  but  she  understood  him. 
Why  did  she  not  withdraw  her  arm  a  second 
time  ? 

In  a  moment  more  the  Colonel  hailed  them  from 
the  dog-cart,  and  behind  him  came  the  britschka, 
with  a  relay  of  servants. 

They  parted,  with  a  long,  lingering  pressure  of 
the  hand,  which  haunted  ber  young  pum  all  night 
in  dreams.  Argemone  got  into  the  carriage,  Lu- 
celot  jumped  into  the  dog-cart,  look  the  reins,  and 
relieved  bis  heart  by  galloping  Sandy  up  the  bill, 
and  frightening  the  returning  coachman  down  on 
one  bank,  and  his  led  horses  up  the  other. 

“  Vogue  la  gcdere,  Lancelot !  1  hope  yon  have 

made  good  ase  of  your  time.” 

But  Lancelot  spoke  no  word  all  the  way  home, 
and  wandered  till  dawn  in  the  woods  a^und  bis 
cottage,  kissing  the  band  which  Argemone’s  palm 
had  pressed.” 

Well,  what  have  we  to  remark  ?  With  Mr. 
Kingsley’s  doctrine  concerning  sexual  love 
we  will  not  deal  here ;  but  we  have  certainly 
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a  piece  of  powerful  dialogue,  with  as  much 
of  the  unnatural  about  it  as  could  well  be 
crowded  into  so  small  a  space.  It  it  ‘‘curi¬ 
ous  and  signidcant”  that  ladies  should  be 
strong  upon  “  Church”  matters — women  are 
naturally  loyal  to  Directors  and  Guardians 
of  all  kinds.  John  Milton  might  have  been 
quoted  by  Lancelot  in  favor  of  love  in  heaven, 
in  that  confession  of  the  archangel,  in  mak¬ 
ing  which  he  turns 

Celestial  rosy  red,  love’s  proper  hue, 

so  beautifully  commented  upon  by  Keats  in 
the  couplet-— 

,  Into  the  deep-recessed  woods  they  flew, 

Nor  turned  they  pale,  as  mortal  lovers  do. 

But  the  whole  thing  is  intensely  unreal,  to  our 
thinking.  Would  any  gentleman,  alone  with 
a  young  lady,  begin  a  conversation  by  talk¬ 
ing  about  a  nightingale  rearing  a  late  brood 
and  singing  tor  love?  Would  he  discuss 
the  question  of  monkish  celibacy,  and  use 
such  language  as  we  have  put  in  italics, 
about  “  spite,”  and  “forbidden  pleasures  ?” 
We  think  not.  And  we  will  be  bound  to  say 
that  there  is  not  a  lady  in  these  kingdoms 
who  would  be  guilty  of  the  gross  material 
rudeness  of  withdrawing  her  arm  from  a  I 
gentleman  for  a  purely  metaphysical  reason, 
which  might  be  imaginary,  and  of  which,  at 
all  events,  she  had  no  business  to  betray  any 
consciousness.  Then,  why  should  Lancelot 
feel  rebuked,  because  she  was  ”  entrusted  to 
him  ?” — she  was  entrusted  to  him  take  home 
safely,  but  he  was  under  no  pledge  not  to 
make  love, and  he  had  a  right  to  do  it.  Agmn,  ' 
if  he  did  feel  rebuked,  why  did  he  go  on 
just  the  same  ?  Did  he  not  continue  to  make 
love  in  that  dialogue  ?  Most  distinctly  he 
did,  and  when  Bracebridge  hoped  he  had 
made  ”  good  use  of  his  time,”  he  was  not  so 
wide  of  the  mark.  Lancelot’s  behavior  at 
the  close  of  the  scene  is  natural — but  in  gen¬ 
eral  Mr.  Kingsley,  who  is  a  wonderfully  mi¬ 
nute  and  successful  painter  of  character,  fails 
in  the  conduct  and  conversation  he  attributes 
to  his  personages.  We  think  this  is  true, 
after  making  every  allowance  for  what  licence 
he  may  claim  as  an  idealistic  artist.  We  do 
not  expect  a  love  passage  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
to  read  like  the  prattle  of  Clive  and  Ethel 
Newcome :  but  he  need  not  be  as  wide  of 
the  mark  as  in  the  scene  we  have  quoted,  or 
in  that  (we  fancy)  equally  extravagant  scene 
where  Lancelot  takes  an  impossime  picture 
to  Argemone,  and  she  behaves  with  such 


passionate  absurdity — an  English  lady  in  Ar- 
gemone’s  position  would  have  covered  her 
confusion  by  an  attempt  at  banter  or  some¬ 
thing  of  that  sort.  All  this  need  not  pre¬ 
vent  our  adding  that  we  think  “  Yeast”  a 
noble  book,  of  very  deep  significance  —  we 
have  given  it  many  perusals,  and  shall  give  it 
many  more. 

We  had  intended  to  bring  upon  the  page 
some  specimens  of  Mr.  Kingsley’s  extraor¬ 
dinary  and  versatile  powers  as  a  descriptive 
writer,  but  space  fails  us,  and  we  prefer  to 
use  what  remains  for  some  specimens  of  his 
lyric  vein.  First,  let  us  give  the  immortal 
ballad  from  “  Alton  Locke,”  with  its  setting 
of  incident : — 

“  Perhaps,”  I  said  hnmbly,  “  that  is  the  only 
way  to  write  songs — to  let  the  air  get  possession 
of  one’s  whole  soal,  and  gradually  inspire  the 
words  for  itself.”  ....  She  looked  np,  just 
as  if  she  had  been  unconscious  of  my  presence 
till  that  moment.  “  Ah,  Mr.  Locke  ! — well,  if  you 
understand  my  meaning  so  thoroughly,  perhaps 
you  will  try  and  write  some  words  for  me.” 
....  She  rose  and  left  the  piano,  saying,  archly, 
‘‘Now,  don’t  forget  your  promise!”  and  I,  poor 
fool,  my  sunlight  suddenly  withdrawn,  began  tor¬ 
turing  my  brains  on  the  instant  to  think  of  a  sub¬ 
ject. 

The  words  we  have  italicised  recall  to  our 
memory  a  sweet  little  sonnet  of  Mr.  Kings¬ 
ley’s,  which  appeared  in  the  Christian  So¬ 
cialist  : 

The  baby  sings  not  on  its  mother’s  breast, 

Nor  nightingale’s,  who  nestle  side  by  side — 

Nor  1  by  thine — but  only  let  os  part ; 

Then,  Ups  which  should  but  kiss,  and  so  be  still, 

As  having  uttered  all,  must  speak  again. 

O  stunted  thought !  O  chill  and  fetter’d  rhyme ! 
Yet  my  great  bliss,  though  still  entirely  blest. 
Losing  its  proper  home,  can  find  no  rest : 

So,  like  a  child  who  whiles  away  the  time 
With  dance  and  carol,  till  the  eventide, 
Watching  its  mother  homeward  through  the  glen ; 
Or  nightingale,  who,  sitting  far  apart. 

Tells  to  his  listening  mate  within  the  nest 
The  wonder  of  his  star-entranced  heart. 

Till  all  the  waken’d  woodlands  laugh  and  thrill — 
Forth  all  my  being  bubbles  into  song. 

And  rings  ^oft,  not  smooth,  yet  clear  and  strong. 

Has  the  connection  between  Love  and  Song, 
especially  the  tendency  of  the  lover  to  sing 
when  his  “  sunlight  is  withdrawn,”  ever  re¬ 
ceived  the  inquisitive  attention  that  is  due  to 
it  as  a  great  psychological  phenomenon  ?  We 
just  ask  the  qnestion,  and  return  to  **  Alton 
Locke 

Lillian’s  wild  air  rang  still  in  my  ears,  and  com- 
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bined  itself  somehow  with  that  picture  of  the 
Cheshire  Sands  and  the  story  of  the  drowned  girl, 
till  it  shaped  itself  into  a  song,  which,  as  it  is  yet 
oopublisbed,  and  as  1  have  hitherto  obtruded  little 
or  nothing  of  my  own  composition  on  iny  readers, 
I  may  be  excused  for  inserting  here. 


Oh  Mary,  go  and  call  the  cattle  home. 

And  call  the  cattle  home,. 

And  call  the  cattle  home. 

Across  the  sands  o'  Dee — 

The  western  wave  was  wild  and  dark  wi’  foam. 
And  all  alone  went  she. 


The  creeping  tide  came  up  along  the  sand, 

And  o’er  and  o’er  the  sand, 

And  round  and  round  the  sand, 

As  far  as  eye  could  see ; 

The  blinding  mists  came  down  and  bid  the  land. 
And  never  home  came  she. 

nr. 

O,  is  it  weed,  or  fish,  or  floating  hairt 
A  tress  o’  golden  hair,* 

O'  drowned  maiden's  hair. 

Above  the  nets  at  sea — 

Was  never  salmon  yet  that  shone  so  fair. 

Among  the  stakes  on  Dee. 

rv. 

They  rowed  her  in  across  the  rolling  foam. 

The  cruel  crawling  foam, 

The  cruel  hungry  foam. 

To  her  grave  beside  the  sea  : 

But  still  the  boatmen  hear  her  call  the  cattle  home. 
Across  the  sands  o’  Dee. 

Why  should  Mr.  Locke  be  **  humble  ” 
about  the  true  way  of  writing  words  to  mu¬ 
sic  ?  Surely  it  is  obvious,  if  anything  is, 
that  the  “  true  way”  must  be  to  get  inside 
the  tune,  and  then  let  the  words  grow  of 
themselves;  and  Mr.  Locke  was  sage  enough 
to  know  that  without  a  "  perhaps.” 

Nearly  as  touching  as  the  above,  and 
quite  as  full  of  lyric  b^uty,  is  the  subjoined 
liameless  little  lament,  from  the  Christian 
Socialiti : — 


so  in  itself  complete and  this  also  appear¬ 
ed  in  the  Christian  SoeiaUtt : — 

THE  THREE  FISHERMEH. 

I. 

Three  fishers  went  sailing  out  into  the  West, 

Out  into  the  West  as  the  sun  went  down. 

Each  thought  of  the  woman  who  loved  him  the 
best. 

And  the  children  stood  watching  them  out  of 
the  town ; 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 

And  there’s  little  to  earn,  and  many  to  keep. 
Though  the  harbour-bar  be  moaning. 


Three  wives  sat  up  in  the  lighthouse  tower. 

And  trimmed  the  lamps  as  the  sun  went  down. 
And  they  looked  at  the  squall,  and  they  looked  at 
the  shower. 

And  the  rack  it  came  rolling  up,  ragged  and 
brown ; — 

But  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep. 
Though  storms  be  sudden,  and  waters  deep. 

And  the  harbour-bar  be  moaning. 


Three  corpses  lay  out  on  the  shining  sands. 

In  the  morning  gleam,  as  the  tide  went  down. 
And  the  women  are  watching  and  wringing  their 
hands, 

For  tlh^  will  never  come  back  to  the 
town ; — 

For  men  must  work,  and  women  must  weep, — 
And  the  sooner  its  over,  the  sooner  to  sleep, — 
And  good-bye  to  the  bar  and  its  moaning. 

We  give  one  more  quotation — a  conjugal 
warble,  which  dwells  in  our  memory,  though 
we  forget  where  we  found  it : — 


The  world  goes  up,  and  the  world  goes  down. 
And  the  sunshine  follows  the  rain. 

But  yesterday’s  sneer,  and  yesterday’s  frown 
Can  never  come  over  again. 

Sweet  wife !  ^ 

Never  come  over  again  ! 


The  merry  merry  lark  was  up  and  singing. 

And  the  hare  was  out  and  feeding  on  the  lea. 
And  the  merry  merry  bells  below  were  ringing. 
When  roy  child’s  laugh  rang  through  me. 

Now  the  hare  is  snared  and  dead  beside  the  snow- 
yard, 

And  the  lark  beside  the  dreary  winter  sea. 

And  my  baby  in  bis  cradle  in  the  churchyard 
Waitetbt^re  until  the  bells  bring  me. 

The  "  Three  Fishers”  has  been  so  much 
quoted  of  late,  that  our  readers  may  have 
already  seen  it ;  but  they  will  thank  us  for 
reproducmg  it  here,  so  absolute  it  seems. 


For  woman  is  warm,  though  man  is  cold. 

And  the  night  shall  hallow  the  day. 

Till  the  heart  that  at  even  was  worn  and  old, 
^Shall  arise  in  the  morning,  gay. 

Sweet  wife ! 

To  its  work  in  the  morning,  gay  ! 

Here  we  must  stop,  and  add  a  few  parting 
words. 

Goethe  said  that  great  part  of  the  immo¬ 
rality  of  England  was  traceable  to  the  didac¬ 
ticism  of  its  literature  and  institutions.  We 
i  think  he  was  right,  and  that  all  teaching 
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which  be^ns  bj  telling  jou  vhat  you  should 
not  do,  IS  essentially  immoral,  and  most 
clearly  anti-Christian.  If  we  could  choose 
our  own  mission,  it  would  be  to  preach  that 
“  Except  a  man  become  as  a  little  child  he 
shall  in  no  wise  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven” 
— that  simplicity  and  spontaneousness  are 
the  grand  characteristics  of  right  action. 
But  has  not  Mr.  Kingsley  chosen  this  mission 
too?  If  not,  why  has  he,  in  ‘‘Westward 
Ho  r’  given  us  Amyas  Leigh  as  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Ideal  of  a  man — “  One  not  even  know, 
ing  whether  he  is  good  or  not,  but  just  doin^ 
the  right  thing,  without  thinking  about  it,  as 
simply  as  a  little  child,  because  the  ^irit  of 
Qod  is  with  him” — in  contrast  with  Eustace 
Leigh,  “  trying  to  be  good  with  all  his  might 
and  main,  according  to  certain  approved 
methods  and  rules  which  he  has  got  by  heart ; 
and  like  a  weak  oarsman,  feeling  and  finger¬ 
ing  his  spiritual  muscles  over  all  day  to  see 
if  they  are  growing”  ? 

Dear  Reader  I  We  have  endeavored  faith¬ 
fully  to  translate  Charles  Kingsley’s  mes¬ 
sage  for  you.  and  we  leave  it  in  your  hands 
—  praying  of  you  to  believe  that  we  mean 
most  seriously  much  that  we  have  written 
playfully ;  and  praying  of  Mr.  Kingsley  that 
he  will  pardon  the  shortcomings  which  we 
know  there  must  be  in  this  paper,  and  our 
errors  of  statement  and  df  criticism,  if  any. 


We  recollect  that  we  have  hinted  at  bis  in¬ 
debtedness  to  Thomas  Carlyle:  but  he  has 
claims  to  the  attention  of  a  professedly  Chris¬ 
tian  community  which  Mr.  Carlyle  has  not. 
He  is  not  to  be  called,  by  any  class  of  read¬ 
ers,  a  “  dealer  in  mere  negations.”  He  sees, 
and  he  denounces,  the  want  of  individual 
faith  and  energy  which  Mr.  Carlyle  sees  and 
denounces ;  he  discerns  existing  social  mis- 
chiefs,  and  echoes  Alfred  Tennyson’s  awful 
curses — 

Curst  be  the  social  wants  that  sin  against  the 
strength  of  youth ! 

Curst  be  the  social  lies  that  warp  us  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  truth  ! 

Curst  Iw  the  sickly  forms  that  err  from  nature’s 
honest  rule ! 

And  curst  the  gold  that  gilds  the  straightened  fore¬ 
head  of  the  fool ! 

But  be  goes  farther.  He  says  that  there  is 
in  the  Christianity  which,  adulterated  and  de¬ 
based  as  it  is,  yet  is  actually  here  in  our 
very  midst,  a  fount  of  true  manliness  and 
womanliness,  and  of  social  blessing.  And 
the  number  is  daily  increasing  of  those  who 
think  this  message  worth  attention,  and  find 
Charles  Kimoslbt  a  faithful  interpreter  of 
the  highest  mysteries,  and  of  their  bearing 
upon  life  and  conduct,  as  well  as  a  trenchant 
critic  upon  our  heterogeneous  and  bewilder¬ 
ing  civilization. 


From  the  New  Monthly  Mngniine. 


ST.  MARC 


The  Girardin  best  known  in  England  is 
not  St.  Marc,  but  Emile.  Emile,  husband 
(alas,  widower  now)  of  a  woman  of  genius  ; 
editor  of  La  Presse  ;  the  man  who  “  accepts 
all  revolutions of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  no  money  can  bribe,  no  principles  bind 
him  ;  whose  hand  it  was  that  dealt  the  death¬ 
blow  to  Armand  Carrel,  and  wrung  the 
deed  of  abdication  from  Louis  Philippe, 
bearing  it,  ”  wet  with  the  old  man’s  signa¬ 
ture,  from  the  Tuileries  to  the  barricades,” 
there  to  be  baffled  by  the  contemptuous 
outcry,  “  Too  late !  too  late !”  A  very  dif¬ 
ferent  man  is  the  Girardin  with  whom  these 


GIRARDIN. 


present  notes  have  to  do — a  man  to  whom 
such  things  as  firebrand  journalism,  duel¬ 
ling,  browbeating  a  king,  and  scaling  the 
barricades,  are  not  a  necessary  of  life,  but  a 
trouble  and  vexation  of  spirit.  M.  St.  Marc 
Giiardin  is  a  critic  of  refined  taste,  imagma- 
tion,  and  feeling ;  quick  to  discern  a  beauty, 
quick  to  denounce  a  vice ;  impartial  in  his 
judgments,  kindly  wherever  he  can  be  so 
with  a  good  conscience ;  exemplifying,  in  the 
main,  that  order  of  loving  criticism  whose 
function  it  is  to  explain,  elicit,  illumine ; 
showing  (as  the  essay  “  On  giving  and 
taking  Criticism”  defines  it)  the  force  and 
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beauty  of  some  great  word  or  deed  which,  | 
but  for  the  kind  care  of  the  critic,  might 
remain  a  dead  letter  or  an  inert  fact ;  teach¬ 
ing  the  people  to  understand  and  to  admire 
what  is  admirable.  He  discriminates,  too, 
with  fairness  and  intelligence  : 

The  ready  finger  lays  on  every  blot ; 

Knows  what  should  justly  please,  and  what 
should  not. 

Nearly  thirty  years  ago,  he  was  hailed  by 
M.  Villemain  as  a  writer  singulikrement  vif 
et  gpirituel,  and  somewhat  later  by  M.  Jules 
Janin,  as  “  that  young  writer  of  so  much 
imagination,  who  will  be  eloquent  as  soon  as 
be  shall  have  learnt  to  keep  his  imagination 
in  control possibly  this  patronizing  perge 
ptter  tone,  on  the  part  of  such  a  critic  as  J. 
J.,  towards  such  another  as  St.  Marc  6i- 
rardin  —  (they  have  both  of  them  indited 
critical  histories  of  dramatic  literature,  with 
a  difference) — was  a  little  gratuitous. 

The  Court  de  Litterature  Dramatique  has 
been  given  to  the  world  by  slow  instalments. 
Three  volumes  bavQ  been  published,  the  two 
last  being  welcomed  each  more  heartily  and 
more  widely  than  its  predecessor.  There 
was  about  these  dissertations  on  the  theatre, 
a  “safe  and  sound”  moral  tone,  which  won 
the  ear  even  of  budge  doctors  of  the  stoic 
fur,  and  elicited  the  approval  of  authorities 
by  whom,  whether  ex  officio  or  ex  animo, 
such  subjects  are  generally  and  peremp¬ 
torily  taboo’d.  A  distinguished  Evangelical 

{>rofessor,  of  the  German  school,  the  excel- 
ent  Alexandre  Yinet,  hailed  their  publica¬ 
tion  “  as  a  most  happy  event,”  and  recom¬ 
mended  the  perusal  of  them  to  inquiring 
youth.  He  recognized  a  special  qualihcation 
for  this  subject  in  M.  Girardin,  arising  from 
his  joint  acquaintance  with  the  theatre  and 
with  morals.  A  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
theatre,  this  critic  observed,  is  common 
enough  among  those  who  frequent  it,  and 
minds  greatly  inferior  to  M.  St.  Marc  Girar¬ 
din  can  manage  that  part  of  the  question 
almost  as  well  as  he ;  but  few  indeed  of 
them  would  be  in  a  position  to  treat,  with 
hit  ability,  the  moral  aspects  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “  His  superiority  over  other  writers 
is  frequently  nothing  more  than  a  certiun 
good  sense  of  the  heart ;  but  there  are 
epochs  when  this  good  sense  is  the  very 
thing  that  is  most  a-wanting.”  He  is  there¬ 
fore  prohtably  consulted  by  those  who  would 
**  lay  down  the  law”  in  dramatic  criticism. 

Here  they,  who  long  have  known  the  useful 
stage, 

Come  to  be  taught  themselves  to  teach  the  age. 


Comparisons  have  naturally  been  drawn  be¬ 
tween  this  and  the  cognate  work  by  A.  W. 
Schlegel.  In  one  particular,  a  very  im¬ 
portant  one,  there  is  a  marked  contrast 
between  them.  Not  only  does  Girardin 
propose  certain  principles,  as  philosopher 
and  critic,  but  he  supports  and  illustrates 
them  by  full  and  appropriate  quotations. 
De  Quincey  somewhere  calls  the  absence  of 
sufficient  illustrations,  the  common  defect  of 
German  criticism. 

The  nature  of  dramatic  emotion  is  first  in¬ 
vestigated.  The  reflections  to  which  this 
inquiry  gives  rise,  lead  on  to  an  exposition 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  theatre  of  the 
ancients  expressed  emotions  occasioned  by 
physical  pain,  and  by  the  fear  of  death — 
compared  with  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subjects  by  the  theatre  of  the  modems. 
Thus  the  Iphigenia  of  Euripides  is  contrasted 
with  the  (^tarina  in  Victor  Hugo’s  “  An¬ 
gelo.”  “  Certainly,”  says  M.  Girardin, 
“  the  feelings  expressed  by  Catarina,  in 
the  scene  where  she  has  to  choose  be¬ 
tween  death  by  the  sword  and  death  by 
poison,  are  true  and  natural ;  you  are  made 
to  feel,  in  her  utterances,  the  horror  of 
death  and  the  clinging  to  life  ;  but  what  you 
bear  is  rather  the  cry  of  the  body  given  up 
to  the  throes  of  agony,  than  the  cry  of  the 
soul.  It  is  the  flesh  revolting  against  death ; 
the  revolt  is  entirely  material,  entirely  phy¬ 
sical  ;  the  soul  counts  for  nothing.  Catarina 
aS'ects  me,  but  it  is  by  physical  sufl'ering.  I 
witness  the  sensations  of  one  condemned  to 
death ;  I  see  the  flesh  quiver,  the  counte¬ 
nance  grow  pallid,  the  limbs  tremble  ;  I  am 
present  at  a  scene  of  agon^.  But  why  do 
you  show  me  only  a  matenal  death  ?  why 
give  me  but  the  moiety  of  human  nature  ? 
why,  in  delineating  the  emotions  of  a  dying 
one,  why  suppress  the  more  noble,  the 
higher,  those'  which  are  addressed  to  man’s 
legitimate  compassion,  the  compassion  that 
harmonizes  with  admiration  and  respect,  and 
not  that  which  borders  on  disgust  ?” 
Whereas,  in  the  case  of  Iphigenia — though 
she,  the  devoted  daughter  of  a  kingly  race, 
utters  her  laments  at  leaving  the  pleasant 
light  of  life,  and  her  dread  of  the  darkness 
of  the  grave — yet  in  her  laments  there  is 
something  else,  something  higher  than  mere 
physical,  mere  material  horror  of  death ; 
while  in  the  final  act  of  resignation,  there  is 
a  nobility,  a  dignity,  that  as  it  were  lifts  up 
the  hearts  her  affliction  has  cast  down. 
“  Unquestionably  there  is  truth  in  the  cries 
and  agonies  of  Catarina ;  but  it  is  a  troth 
which,  so  to  speak,  ranks  with  the  truths  of 
natural  history.  In  the  laments  of  Iphi- 
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genia,  there  is  truth  of  a  more  humane  and 
noble  kind.”  In  further  illustration  of  which 
view,  M.  Girardin  contrasts  the  death-scene 
of  Madame  Roland — quitting  life  without 
agitation,  without  cries  or  convulsive  strug¬ 
gles — dignified,  majestic  to  the  last — with 
that  of  the  Dubarrj,  who,  having  never 
learnt  “  courage  and  dignity  elsewhere  than 
at  the  pelils-toupers  of  Louis  Quinze,”  when 
haled  to  the  scaffold  gave  vent  to  shrieks  of 
despair,  and  agonizingly  importuned  Mon- 
tieur  le  Bourrtau  to  grant  her  one  tiny  in¬ 
stant  more,  yet  another  little  moment  of 
dear  life ! 

As  an  example  of  man’s  struggle  against 
physical  pain,  the  Philoctetes  of  Sophocles 
IS  brought  under  review  ;  of  man’s  struggle 
against  personal  danger,  there  follow  illus¬ 
trations  selected  from  the  careers  of  the  Greek 
Ulysses  and  the  English  Crusoe — both  ship¬ 
wrecked  and  much  enduring  men — while  to 
relieve  narrative  fiction  with  narrative  fact, 
there  are  added  descriptions  of  the  wreck  by 
which  an  Apostle  was  cast  on  the  island  cal¬ 
led  Melita,  and  of  the  burning  A'cn/,  in  1826. 
Then  comes  the  question  of  suicide,  and  the 
ladium  vita  that  leads  to  it — illustrated  by 
the  story  of  Virgil’s  Dido,  by  the  CEdipus  of 
Sophocles  and  of  Seneca,  and  by  an  episode 
of  interest  in  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom — and  again,  from  modern  sources,  by 
the  Hamlet  of  Sbakspeare,  revolving  in  bis 
distraught  mind  the  canon  ’gainst  selrslaugh- 
ter,  and-— abrupt  transition!  (at  least  to  Eng¬ 
lish  taste)  by  tne  Pamela  Andrews  of  worthy 
Mr.  Samuel  Richardson,  the  meditated  felo- 
de-se  of  which  b«lU  el  tpiritiulU  damoael,  M. 
Girardin  avows,  '*  m’a  toujours  beaucoup 
6mu.”  There  is  an  inquest  held,  too,  over 
Goethe’s  Werther,  whom  the  coroner-critic 
has  no  kind  of  liking  for  ;  and  another  over 
De  Vigny’s  Cbatterton,  the  marvellous  boy 
who  perished  in  bis  pride — and  whose  sui¬ 
cide,  according  to  M.  de  Vigny,  is  not  the 
act  of  a  despairing  lover  or  of  an  austere 
stoic,  but  the  mere  result  of  pique,  '*  because 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  instead  of  paying 
honor  to  his  genius,  advises  him  to  write  no 
more  verses,  and  offers  him  a  berth  as  valet 
de  chambra”  This  advice  of  his  lordship, 
M.  Girardin  remarks,  is  a  proof  that  the  lord 
mayor  in  question  is  an  impertinent  dolt ;  but 
is  toat  any  reason  why  the  young  verse  ma¬ 
ker  should  kill  himself  ?  is  it  not  making  life 
a  little  too  cheap  to  put  it  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  fool  one  meets  withal  ?  “  The  slan¬ 

der  of  a  journal,  and  a  piece  of  epistolary 
impertinence,  are  the  motives  which  Impel 
Cbatterton  to  self-slaughter.  When  Cato 
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slew  himself,  at  least  it  was  for  something 
more  than  that.” 

Paternal  love  comes  next  under  discussion. 
M.  Girardin  does  not  seek  to  define  it ;  for  it 
is  the  merit  of  dramatic  literature,  be  says, 
not  to  define  our  sentiments,  but  to  put  them 
into  action :  be  scouts,  therefore,  the  spirit  of 
analysis  and  definition — for  who  dissects  that 
which  is  alive  ?  He  takes  paternal  love  such 
as  it  is  represented  by  the  elder  dramatists, 
especially  by  Corneille,  and  compares  it  with 
examples  of  the  same  passion  in  latter-day 
drama  and  romance.  Don  Diegue  and  old 
Horace  are  instanced — loving  their  sons  with 
a  certain  sturdy,  elevated  love,  which  is  modi¬ 
fied  by  the  superior  influence  of  honor  and 
patriotism.  In  contrast  with  them  is  placed 
the  Triboulet  of  Victor  Hugo — Triboulet, 
made  “  wicked”  by  a  composition  of  forces, 
three  in  number — personal  deformity,  dis¬ 
ease,  and  his  position  as  court-jester.  Tri¬ 
boulet  is  designed  to  show  how  paternal  love 
sanctifies  physical  deformity,  just  as  the  same 
dramatist’s  Lucretia  Borgia  is  designed  to 
show  how  maternal  love  purifies  moral  de¬ 
formity.  But  our  critic  objects  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  this  impassioned  buffoon,  that  the 
love  be  exhibits  towards  his  daughter  Blanche 
is  not  consonant  with  paternal  love — that  its 
ardent,  vehement  character  pertains  in  re¬ 
ality  to  a  love  of  quite  another  sort.  “  Tri- 
boiUet  appears  to  love  his  daughter  as  a  wo¬ 
man  is  loved ;  he  loves  her  with  a  selfish, 
jealous  passion — for  himself,  not  for  herself. 
Not  so  do  fathers  love.  They  love  less,  per¬ 
haps,  if  you  take  the  word  love  in  its  most 
passionate  sense ;  but  they  love  better.” 
Another  instance  of  this  igoxtme.  paternel  is 
produced  from  the  “  Pariah”  of  Dela\  igne — 
in  evidence  of  the  argument  that  paternal 
love,  in  its  historical  development  on  the 
stage,  is  first  painted  in  all  its  tender  devo¬ 
tion,  qualified  by  firmness  and  lofty  principle, 
and  at  last,  by  an  over-curious  elaboration  of 
whatever  it  may,  in  its  morbid  action,  dis¬ 
cover,  in  the  way  of  sensitive  jealousy  and 
exactii^  selfishness. 

Filial  ingratitude  is  illustrated  from  the 
CEdipus  Coloneus  of  Sophocles,  and  Shaks- 
peare’s  King  Lear.  CEdipus  is  described  as 
a  man  subjected  to  the  control  of  a  myste¬ 
rious  power,  insomuch  that  his  acts  seem  not 
to  be  his  own — whether  the  act  of  slaying 
the  sire  he  recognizes  not,  or  that  of  cursing 
his  ungrateful  sons — in  either  case  be  is  the 
instrument  of  the  gods,  the  representative  of 
the  fatalism  of  the  ancients.  Lear,  on  the 
other  band,  is  regarded  as  the  representative 
of  human  liberty  in  its  weakness  and  ca- 
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prices.  Both  poets,  however,  enforce  the  same 
idea  of  the  sacred  right  of  fathers,  and  the 
perdition  attached  to  the  breach  of  it.  In 
unfavorable  contrast  with  this,  the  critic  re¬ 
fers  to  the  altered  tone  of  modern  fiction —  | 
making  Balzac’s  le  pire  Goriot  the  text  for  ; 
some  exegetical  and  practical  observations, 
which  to  the  fast  young  men  of  this  time  of 
day,  who,  were  (Edipus  himself  their  father, 
or  Lear,  or  Cato  the  Censor,  or  Cato  Uticen- 
sis,  would  not  scruple  to  call  him  “  the  go-  ! 
vemor”  (strictly  on  lucut  a  non  principles),  1 
may  seem  very  old-fashioned  indeed.  ! 

A  section  is  devoted  to  paternal  clemency  ; 
and  in  its  exemplification  are  cited  Terence’s 
'eavrovTipopovfiEvoq,  the  sobbing  and  slob¬ 
bering  old  Menedemus,  the  Prodigal  Son  of 
Voltaire — and  of  the  New  Testament.  M. 
Girardin  is  no  Voltairian  Frenchman,  but  he 
is  Frenchman  enough  to  brace  together  the 
parable  in  St.  Luke  and  the  Enfant  Pro¬ 
digue  of  Arouet,  “  libertin  du  dix-buitieme 
siecle,’’  and,  after  quoting  a  parcel  of  verses 
by  this  Euphemon  fiU,  who  is  aghast  at 
being  **  ddsherile,”  and  made  to  I 

Sentir  I’horreur  de  la  mendicit4,  ! 

A  mon  cadet  voir  passer  ma  fortune,  &c.,  j 

it  is  quite  k  la  Fran^aise  to  add  :  “  Ce  sont 
de  beaux  vers ;  mais  nous  sommes  loin  de 
I’Enfant  Prodigue  de  I’Evangile.”  Very 
much  so.  The  loin  is  far  enough  to  be 
reckoned  immeasurable — so  true  that  it  be¬ 
comes  a  truism.  Euphemon  fils  is  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  mistaken  for  him  that  of  old 
time  wasted  his  substance  in  riotous  living ; 
nor  the  elder  brother,  that  was  in  the  field, 
for  the  cadet  Fierenfat,  respectable  denizen  | 
of  Cognac.  After  this,  M.  Girardin  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  examine  the  treatment  of  the  pa¬ 
ternal  character  in  comedy,  selecting,  with 
that  view,  Diderot’s  Pire  de  Famille,  M. 
d’Orbesson,  who  analyzes  and  expounds  the 
tenderness  he  feels  for  bis  children — G^ronte, 
in  Piron’s  Let  File  Ingrats,  an  insipid  com¬ 
edy,  in  which  if  the  sons  are  displeasing, 
the  sire  fails  to  please — and  Dupr^,  in  Lee 
Deux  Gendret  of  M.  Etienne.  Rousseau’s 
charge  against  Molidre,  of  bringing  paternal 
authority  into  contempt,  is  investigated  with 
regard  to  its  special  and  its  more  general  va¬ 
lidity,  as  affecting  not  Moliere  alone,  but  the  | 
writers  of  comedies  as  a  class.  M.  Girardin  j 
discountenances  the  notion  of  Moli^re’s  com¬ 
edy  bemg,  in  this  respect,  of  depraving  ten¬ 
dency:  it  is  your  fifth-rate  comedies,  and 
your  modem  dramas,  he  contends,  that  really 
deprave  the  heart,  just  because  of  the  claim 


they  set  up  to  preach  and  instruct,  and  be¬ 
cause  in  effect  they  enervate  the  soul  by 
their  sentimentalism,  and  corrupt  the  mind 
by  their  sophisms:  whereas  good  comedy 
amuses  at  the  expense  of  the  vices  it  sets 
over  against  each  other,  without  sanctioning 
or  showing  favor  to  any  one  of  them. 

Maternal  love  follows.  Andromache  is 
criticized,  as  she  appears  in  the  objective 
portraiture  of  Homer,  in  the  subjective  art 
of  Euripides,  and  in  the  polite  rhymes  of 
Racine.  M6rope  is  criticized  in  her  fourfold 
incarnation — as  represented  by  Torelli,  by 
Maffei,  by  Voltmre,  and  by  Alfieri — the  palm 
being  virtually  given  to  Maffei,  who  rejected 
the  fadeura  amoureuaea  which  spoil  the  cha¬ 
racter  in  Torelli,  and  the  philosophical  sen¬ 
tentiousness  with  which  Voltaire  unad¬ 
visedly  encumbers  his  version  of  the  much- 
vexed  heroine.  The  Lueretia  Borgia  of 
Victor  Hugo  gets  some  rough  usage — though 
the  critic  avows  he  shall  never  forget  the 
first  representation  of  the  piece,  the  ardent 
‘  curiosity  with  which  he  watched  its  deve¬ 
lopment.  “  I  wept  not,”  he  says,  ‘‘  nor  was 
1  touched  with  emotion ;  but  1  was  as¬ 
tounded  and  overpowered.  Those  vehement 
sentiments,  those  multiplied  coupadu  the&tre, 
those  dramatic  toura  de  force,  held  me  in 
suspense.  My  feeling  was  not  that  of  one 
softened  to  tenderness,  but  of  one  sensibly 
under  a  stroi^  despotic  yoke,  which  he  can¬ 
not  shake  om”  Victor  Hugo  would  here 
delineate  maternal  love ;  but  it  is,  in  this 
Italian  White  Devil,  no  longer  a  passion  in¬ 
spired  by  nature,  approved  by  morality,  and 
indeed  woman’s  purest,  most  fervent  virtue, 
but  a  passion  all  blindness  and  violence, 
acting  with  impetuosity  and  caprice.  Vol¬ 
taire’s  Idam6,  in  V  Orphelin  de  la  Chine,  is 
also  discussed  ;  and  as  exemplars  of  mater¬ 
nal  love  in  .a  perverted  form,  we  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  Cleopatra  in  Corneille’s  Rodogune 
— a  character  inspiring  nothing  but  horror, 
odious  from  beginning  to  end — and  Ismine 
in  Quinault’s  La  Mire  Coquette,  a  personage 
neither  vindictive  nor  consumed  by  hate,  but 
intolerant  of  personal  rivalry  in  her  own 
daughter,  whom  she  sees  growing  daily 
more  beautiful,  while  ahe  finds  it  a  growing 
struggle  to  maintain  her  good  looks  ;  it  is  a 
case  of  maire  pulchra  filia  pulchrior-com- 
parative  degree,  pulchrior  ;  ay,  there’s  the 
rub. 

Next  comes  filial  piety.  Under  this  head 
M.  Girardin  discourses  freely  of  Ulys- 
1  ses,  of  Telemachus,  of  Orestes,  in  ancient 
story  ;  of  the  Sirovs  in  Rotrou’s  Coaroia  ;  of 
i  the  Count  in  Le  Glorieux  of  Destoucfaes ; 
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and  of  that  **  noblest  and  most  touching  of  alt  of  a  funeral ;  that  **  idolatrous,  yet  Christian 
examples  of  Slial  piety,  in  history  or  on  the  lady,”  who  in  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  trod 
stage,”  Coriolanus — not,  however,  old  Har-  alone  “  the  yawning  billows  of  the  grave, 
dy’s  version,  or  Chevreau’s,  or  La  Harpe’s,  flying  from  earthly  hopes,  lest  everlasting 
but  Shakspeare's.  Madame  Cottin’a  Eliza-  despair  should  settle  upon  the  grave  of’  her 
beth  is  also  duly  registered,  and  shown  to  brother. 

suffer,  as  a  piece  of  artful  fiction,  in  compa-  Love  is  a  large  subject,  and  M.  St.  Marc 
rison  with  the  simpler  truth  and  nature  of  Girardin  treats  it  largely.  He  exhibits  its 
Xavier  de  MaUtre’s  Prascovie.  kind  and  power  of  action  as  developed  in  the 

Fraternal  love  gives  occasion  to  a  review  Theatre  of  the  Greeks — a  Haemon  paying 
of  the  characters  of  Orestes  and  Electra  in  court  to  Antigone,  a  Phaedra  pining  wickedly 
iEschylus  and  Sophocles— of  Merimee’s  for  Hippolytus ;  he  illustrates  it  from  life 
story  of  Colomba  (a  heroine  who  “  has  not  among  the  Germans  described  by  Tacitus, 
indeed  the  proportions  of  EUectra,”  and  is,  from  medieval  tales  of  chivalry, — and  again 
comparatively,  a  miniature  beside  an  ancient  in  its  Platonic  phases,  at  sundry  times  and 
statue  ;  “  but  this  miniature  belongs  to  the  in  divers  manners, — what  it  was  in  the  court 
same  school  with  the  statue ;  it  expresses  in  of  Francis  I.,  and  in  that  of  Henry  II. 
little  what  the  statue  expresses  at  large,  and  (‘*  toujours  pleine,”  says  6rant6me,  “des 
it  does  so  in  an  accurate  and  decided  man-  femmes  et  des  plus  jolies”) — its  aspect  in 
ner”) — also  of  Goethe’s  Ipbigenia — and  of  the  Tales  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  in  the 
Scott’s  Jeanie  Deans,  whom  the  critic  ad-  Romance  of  the  Rose,  in  Marot,  in  Ronsard, 
mires  with  a  very  enthusiasm  of  appreciative  in  Du  Bellay,  in  Mathurin  Regnier,  in  Mal- 
sympathy.  The  opposite  sentiment  of  fra-  herbe ;  in  the  Amadis  of  Gaul,  in  D’Urf^’s 
ternal  discord  leads  him  to  discourse  on  AstrSe,  and  in  the  Scudery’s  Clilie — a  ro* 
Cain  and  Abel,  as  they  appear  in  the  sacred  mance  which  may  at  first  sight  appear 
records,  and  in  the  pastoral  platitudes  of  stuffed  with  nothing  but  ridiculous  love-non- 
Gessner,  in  Langeweld’s  Adamue,  in  the  sense,  affecting  the  metaphysical,  a  mere 
Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  in  the  daring  pedantic  manual  of  gallantry,  but  which  ex- 
speculations  of  Lord  Byron.  The  Atreus  amined  more  attentively,  is  pronounced  by 
and  Thyestes  of  Seneca  and  of  Crebillon  I  our  critic  a  book  of  serious  as  well  as  curious 
(pere)  have  a  chapter  to  themselves.  Vol-  I  character,  “in  which  all  questions  relating  to 
taire’s  Adelaide  du  Guesclin,  and  Schiller’s  I  the  condition  of  women  in  society  are  treated 
Bride  of  Messina,  have  another.  Rivalry  in  a  style  both  piquant  and  judicious.”  In- 
between  sisters  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  genuous  love  is  portrayed  from  manifold 
Psyche,  treated  by  Corneille,  and  Moliere,  examples,  chiefly  in  pastoral  poesy — and 
and  Lafontaine,  as  well  as  Ovid — and  by  we  are  led  back  to  the  idyls  of  Theocritus, 
the  Genoese  Ceba’s  tragedy,  Le  getnelle  Co-  and  the  bucolics  of  Virgil,  and  occasional 
povane,  “  touching  history,  which  opens,  like  rural  intervals  in  the  lyrics  of  Catullus  and 
the  history  of  all  other  maidens,  with  the  Horace,  Tibullus  and  Propertius;  and  then 
pleasures  and  innocent  triumphs  of  beauty,  conducted  through  a  throng  of  old  romances 
only  to  end  in  the  most  deplorable  of  ca-  in  prose  and  verse,  all  in  quest  of  this  same 
tastrophes,  supported  and  accomplished  by  "  ingenuous  love” — King  Arthur,  and  Va- 
penitence  the  most  heroic.”  An  animated  lentine  and  Orson,  and  Sir  Huon,  and  the 
section  is  devoted  to  the  strifes  and  sorrows  Arcadia  of  Sannazar,  as  well  as  of  Lope  de 
of  the  house  of  CEdipus,  and  the  sublime  Vega  and  our  own  Sidney,  and  Tasso’s 
devotion  of  Antigone,  that  **  holy  heathen,”  Amintas,  and  Guarini’s  Pastor  Fido,  and  the 
as  De  Quincey  calls  her,  that  "  daughter  of  Diana  of  Montemayor — and  anon  we  “  as- 
God,  before  God  was  known”  in  Greece,  sist”  at  the  idylle  charmante  of  forest-life  in 
that  flower  from  Paradise  after  Paradise  Shakspeare’s  Cymbeline,  and  now  are  we  in 
was  closed  ;  who  quitting  all  things  for  Arden,  under  the  shade  of  melancholy 
which  flesh  languishes,  safety  and  honor,  boughs — whence  (for  our  own  part,  with 
a  palace  and  a  home,  made  herself  a  wandering  steps  and  slow)  we  are  sum- 
houseless  pariah,  lest  the  poor  pariah  king,  moned  to  the  Alphee  and  other  pastorals  of 
her  outcast  father,  should  want  a  hand  to  Shakspeare’s  contemporary.  Hardy,  and  the 
lead  him  in  his  darkness,  or  a  voice  to  whis-  similar  performances  of  those  once  renowned 
per  comfort  in  his  misery  ;  that  angel,  who  gentry.  Messieurs  Racan,  Rotrou,  Gombaud, 
bade  depart  for  ever  the  glories  of  her  own  Mairet,  dec. ; — while  the  more  ruffled  and 
bridal  day,  lest  he  that  had  shared  her  troubled  passages  of  that  course  of  true  love 
misery  in  childhood,  should  want  (he  honors  |  that  never  did  run  smooth,  are  evidenced  in 
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the  cases  of  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Hagbart 
and  Sy^ne  (see  Grammaticus  Saxo,  and 
CEblenschlager),  and  Romeo  and  Juliet;  the 
entire  work,  so  far  as  is  hitherto  published, 
being  closed  with  an  essay  on  pastoral” 
according  to  the  notions  of  Sugrais,  who,  re¬ 
gretting  the  discarded  variety  and  simplicity 
of  ancient  models,  would  fain  have  been 
more  rustic  and  less  gatant,  but  who  was 
constrained  by  pressure  from  without  to  hit 
the  humor  of  Persons  of  Quality,  for  he  lived 
at  the  court  of  the  Great  Ma’m’selle,  and 
must  write  accordingly :  of  Manage,  grand 
habitue  of  the  H6tel  de  Rambouillet,  and 
alive  to  this  hour  in  the  mockery  of  Mo- 
liere ; 

Nous  avons  vu  de  vous  des  ^gloi^ueB  d’un  style 
Qui  passe  en  doux  attraits  Th6ocrite  et  Virgile, 

&.C. ; 

of  Madame  des  Houlidres,  of  whom  St. 
Beuve  has  made  an  interesting  study  in  his 
“Portraits  des  Femmes;”  and  finally,  of 
Lamothe,  with  his  pseudo-pastoral  preten¬ 
tiousness,  and  Fontenelle,  whose  eclogues 
have  one  parlous  want,  the  want  of  rural  in¬ 
spiration,  and  whose  loftiest  ideal  of  country- 
life  simplicity  does  not  extend  beyond  a 
shepherd  with  the  gait  and  feelings  of  the 
salons,  or  a  peasant  transported  and  tran¬ 
scribed,  with  very  little  of  revision  or  cor¬ 
rection,  from  the  boards  of  the  opera. 

If  M.  Girardin,  in  his  literary  tastes,  is  of 
the  classical  party,  he  is  also  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  the  party  of  tolerance — with  a 
liking  for  diversity  of  gifts,  and  the  free 
course  of  talent,  provided  always  that  man’s 
highest  sentiments  are  left  intact,  and  the  etei> 
oiU  laws  of  morality  unassailed.  He  is  styled 
by  Desir^  Nisard  the  liberal  par  excellence 
in  literature ;  and  as  your  true  liberal  is  also 
conservative  in  certain  essential  features,  so 
is  he  faithful  to  the  lime-proved  and  time- 
approved  classicalism  of  French  taste.  But 
be  is  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  new 
modes,  to  the  impression  of  new  qualities. 
He  is  not,  says  the  same  critic,  astonished  at 
not  finding  himself  in  another  author ;  rather 
he  is  charmed  at  finding  one  who  is  not  him¬ 
self.  Accordingly  he  relishes  the  kind  of 
composition  to  which  his  own  bears  little  or 
no  affinity.  “  Even  a  melo-drama  has  charms 
for  him  ;  and  see  now  bow  commendable  the 
charity,  how  delicate  the  sense  of  justice, 
which  can  dispose  so  natural  a  mind  to  en¬ 
joy  the  effect  produced  by  even  a  melodrama’s 
sound  and  fury.” 

If  he  delights,  as  be  says  he  does,  in  his 
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functions  as  Professor,  it  is  mainly  on  account 
of  the  scope  his  Professorship  affords  him  to 
indoctrinate  others  with  principles  of  good 
morals  and  good  taste  conjoined — “  to  cau¬ 
tion,”  he  says,  “  and,  if  I  can,  preserve  them 
from  false  ideas  and  false  sentiments,  to  make 
them  love  what  is  good  and  beautiful  in  lite¬ 
rature  and  in  morals.”  The  end  and  aim  of 
true  criticism  consists,  in  his  judgpnent,  in 
showing  that  the  end  and  aim  of  literature 
is  the  Deautiful,  and  in  combating  whatever 
opinions  and  ideas  are  calculated  to  draw 
aside  the  mind  from  this  supreme  object : 
the  aesthetically  beautiful  being  inseparable 
from  the  ethically  good.  He  the  more  in¬ 
sists  upon  this  harmony,  because  of  the 
modem  tendency  to  deny  or  practically  ig¬ 
nore  it  Hence  his  solicitude  to  show,  from 
examples  found  in  sacred  records  and  “  pro¬ 
fane”  classics,  that  “  le  beau  et  le  bon  s'ac- 
cordent  plus  souvent  qn’on  ne  I’a  cru  de  nos 
jours.”  Hence  his  neglect  of  no  opportunity 
for  certifying  the  union  which  exists  between 
“  le  bon  goutet  la  bonne  morale.”  Thus,  as 
one  of  the  capital  conditions  of  dramatic 
emotion  he  requires,  that  it  should  address 
itself  to  the  intelligence  of  man,  and  not  to 
bis  senses :  art,  he  contends,  must  speak 
only  to  the  mind  ;  to  the  mind  only  should 
it  convey  pleasurable  feelings :  if  its  object 
be  to  excite  the  senses,  it  is  degraded. 
“  This  rule  applies  to  the  arts  in  general. 
Dancing  itself  is  an  art,  when,  by  its  steps 
and  movements,  it  pleases  the  soul  and 
awakens  in  the  mind  the  divine  idea  of  the 
graceful.  It  ceases  to  be  an  art,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  trade,  when  its  object  is  voluptuous, 
to  excite  sensual  enjoyment.”  He  points  out 
how,  with  the  Greeks,  philosophy  and  art 
were  of  one  accord  to  give  predominance  to 
moral  over  material  nature — art,  by  their 
worship  of  beauty,  which  exists  but  in  tran¬ 
quility,  while  even  physical  repose  proceeds 
from  a  mental  source — and  philosophy,  by 
their  doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  the  mind 
to  the  body.  “  This  progressive  ascendancy 
of  mind  over  body  prepared  the  world  for 
Christianity,  which  was  the  triumph  of  moral 
nature  over  material  nature;  and  thus,  by  an 
admirable  harmony,  the  worship  of  the  beau¬ 
tiful  became  the  means  of  conducting  man¬ 
kind  to  the  worship  of  the  good.”  Thus, 
too,  when  he  is  engr^ed  in  analysing  the  ro 
mance  of  Bir  Huon  of  Bordeaux,  he  claims 
the  palm  of  merit  for  the  old  eonteur  over 
the  modem  graces  of  Wieland — alike  in  the 
delineation  of  character,  in  the  elucidation 
of  “  ingenuous  love,”  and  in  the  charm  of 
imaginative  art — that  love  being  so  much 
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the  better  portrayed  in  the  vitux  romati,  as 
it  is  there  of  a  purer  and  more  honest  sort — 
for  the  attraction  that  belongs  to  these  olden 
pictures  “  is  lost  the  moment  that  coquetry 
or  Toluptuousness  try  to  mingle  in  the  paint¬ 
ing,  to  embellish  or  to  enliven  It,”  Hence, 
again,  M.  Oirardin’s  promptness  to  cen¬ 
sure  such  a  psychological  result  as  Balzac’s 
Pire  Ooriot,  who,  dying,  and  bewailing  the  in¬ 
gratitude  of  his  children,  exclaims :  “  My 
daughters — ah,  there  was  my  sin  !  they  were 
my  mistresses !”  Ac. — strange  language,  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  critic,  the  choice  of  a  romance- 
writer  who,  his  design  being  the  delineation 
of  paternal  love,  which  is,  of  all  human 
loves,  the  purest,  the  most  intelligent,  the 
most  moral,  makes  it  brutal  and  vicious  in 
order  to  make  it  strong. 

Any  such  exhibition  of  “  strength,”  of  a 
morbid  quality,  is  utterly  repugnant  to  the 
taste  of  M.  Girardin.  “  Beautiful  it  is,” 
writes  Thomas  Carlyle,  “  and  a  gleam  from 
the  eternal  pole-star  visible  amid  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  men,  that  all  talent,  all  intellect  is  in 
the  first  place  moral ; — what  a  world  were 
this  otherwise  !  But  it  is  the  heart  always 
that  sees,  before  the  head  can  see :  let  us 
know  that ;  and  know,  therefore,  that  the 
Good  alone  is  deathless  and  victorious.” 
One  deeply  imbued  with  this  faith,  in  whom 
it  is  the  heart  always  that  sees,  whose  intel¬ 
lect  is  in  the  first  place  moral,  revolts  from 
what  that  heart  intuitively  pronounces  an  of¬ 
fence  against  its  laws,  from  whatever  that 
moral  intellect  repudiates  as  in  proximate 
tendency  immoral. 

The  “  strong”  writing  of  latter  days  ap¬ 
pears  to  our  critic  to  have  a  distorted,  abused, 
unnatural  strength.  Whereas  in  former 
times  the  ‘poets  gave  to  their  creations  a 
single  vice  or  a  single  passion,  and  then  took 
every  pains  to  make  them  in  other  respects 
virtuous,  that  they  might  be  worthy  of  in¬ 
terest — it  is,  he  complains,  the  wont  of 
modem  poets  to  give  to  their  characters  a 
heap  of  passions  and  vices  past  reckoning, 
with  the  counterpoise  of  some  one  single 
virtue.  And  this  one  virtue,  poor  solitary 
thing !  has  no  mission  to  purify  the  depraved 
soul  in  which,  by  a  sort  of  chance,  it  has 
found  a  lodgment.  It  assiduously  respects 
the  independence  of  the  imperious  vices,  nor 
is  it  designed  to  challenge  the  interest  of 
spectators  or  readers  ;  for  vice  is  now  a-days 
the  proposed  object  of  interest,  thanks  to  a 
certain  attribute  of  noble  pride,  made  fash¬ 
ionable  and  seductive  by  the  heroes  of  Byron. 
”  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  we  have  a  taste  for 
ruins  in  morals  as  well  as  in  architecture, 


and  prefer  that  which  is  half  fallen  to 
that  which  stands  erect  and  entire.”*  He 
complains  that  the  manner  of  delineating 
the  four  or  five  leading  sentiments  which 
make  up  the  subject  of  dramatic  art,  has 
lost  its  ancient  truthfulness;  has  become 
violent,  exaggerated,  pretentious ;  that  grief 
has  degenerated  into  melancholy,  tenderness 
into  excessive  sensibility,  meditation  into  rev¬ 
erie  ;  that  everywhere  the  substance  has 
given  place  to  the  shadow — a  shadow  larger, 
it  is  true,  and  more  supple  than  the  b^y, 
but  also  more  dim  and  empty  : 

£t  sol  crescentes  decedens  duplicat  umbras. 

Whether  it  be  Victor  Hugo,  ascribing  to  his 
Dona  Sol  (“  Hernani”)'  a  capricious  melan¬ 
choly,  wherein  phantasy  has  more  of  a  part 
to  play  than  pafsion — and  in  his  Trib^let 
“  substituting  caricature  for  portraiture,”  and 
animal  instinct  for  impassioned  sentiment — 
and  in  his  Catarina  representing  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  physical  excitement ;  or  again,  Du¬ 
mas  detailing  the  agonies  of  AfonaldetcM, 
the  terrified  expectant  of  Christina’s  sure 
and  speedy  vengeance ;  or  De  Vigny  giving 
words  to  the  suicidal  intents  of  Chatter- 
ton  ;  or  Delavigne  making  of  his  old  pa¬ 
riah,  Zarit,  an  exacting  egoist ;  or  Balzac 
putting  extravagant  rhapsodies  into  the 
mouth  of  dying  pire  Goriot ; — under  any 
such  provocation,  rrovry  re  Kai  rtavraxov^ 
M.  Girardin  is  ready  with  a  demur,  an  ex¬ 
ception,  a  protest. 

If  bis  tone  of  objection  is  frequently  that 
of  a  grave  remonstrant,  who  thinks  the  fault 
no  light  matter,  and  who  therefore  adopts  no 
light  manner  in  his  strictures,  he  also,  on 
occasion,  just  opens  a  vein  of  quiet  raillery, 
utterly  void  of  all  bad  blood.  As  where, 
having  called  Voltaire’s  “  Prodigal  Son”  a 
comedy,  he  corrects  himself,  and  calls  it  a 
drama:  “for  all  Voltaire’s  comedies  end  in 
drama,  except  when  they  turn  to  ennui.”  Of 
Voltaire  he  elsewhere  says,  that  “  like  a  good 
many  partisans  of  Equality,  be  was  fond 
enough  of  it  in  relation  to  his  superiors,  but 
put  it  less  into  practice  towards  his  equals.” 
Again,  commending  Sir  Walter  Scott’s  judg¬ 
ment  in  interposing  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
Jeanie  Deans’ access  to  royalty,  he  observes : 
“  In  ordinary  novels,  where  a  peasant  or  sol¬ 
dier  wants  to  talk  with  a  king,  there  is  no 
kind  of  difficulty  ;  a  knock  at  the  door  seems 
amply  sufficient ;  bis  majesty  himself  comes 
to  open  it ;  and  forthwith  the  conversation 
begins  between  countryman  and  king.” 
Similarly  he  comments  on  the  custom  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  connection  between  man  and 
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nature,  between  the  sombre  gloom  of  lonely 
forests  and  the  crimes  of  man,  by  giving  to 
every  tcelerat  his  cavern,  bis  clouds,  and  bis 
tempest :  “  no  such  thing  as  crime  on  a  6ne 
sunny  day,  or  a  soft  moonlight  night ;  nor 
must  the  fury  of  the  passions  reach  its  out¬ 
burst  before  that  of  the  storm  is  brewed  and 
ready.”  We  might  refer,  again,  to  his  criU- 
cUm  of  the  rather  maudlin  tenderness  of  Di¬ 
derot’s  Pere  de  Famille,  and  the  ”  very  Ger¬ 
man”  dialect  of  Goethe’s  Greeks  {Iphigenia 
to  wit,  OretUt,  dzc.),  and  the  vapid  unreali¬ 
ties  of  pseudo-pastoral,  and  the  habit  novel¬ 
ists  have  of  ignoring  the  life  of  woman  ex¬ 
cept  while  at  a  loveable,  and  that  a  very 
limited  age.  “The  life  of  women  in  a  novel 
begins  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  termi¬ 
nates  at  about  thirty, although  attempts  hare 
been  made  in  the  present  day  to  prolong  it 
to  even  forty.  When  they  border  on  this 
age,  either  the  novel  puts  them  to  death,  or 
else  the  novel  itself  comes  to  a  close,  inso¬ 
much  that  a  woman  in  years  is  a  rarity  in 
novels,  unless  where  represented  en  mol,  as 
an  envious,  malignant  old  creature,  just  be¬ 
cause  she  is  old.” 

The  Cours  de  Litteraiure  Dramatique  is 
M.  Girardin’s  magnum  opus,  by  which  be  is 
(in  a  double  sense)  best  known.  But  the 
Ettais  de  LitUrature  et  de  Morale  also  con¬ 
tain  much  that,  ha\ing  engaged,  will  repay 
an  attentive  reading,  ^me  of  these  essays 
were  written  when  he  was  hardly  out  of  his 
teens — that  on  Le  Sage,  for  instance,  which 
is  nevertheless  distinguished  by  much  pene¬ 
tration  and  precision.  The  notices  of  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lafayette  are  just  noticeable,  and 
little  else ;  that  of  Bossuet  is  not  unworthy 
of  its  high  argument ;  that  of  Beaumarchais 
is  a  lively  r6suro6  of  a  strange  career — the 
career  of  the  bourgeois  adventurer,  who 
burst  the  strait  laces  of  social  caste,  Bgured 
at  court,  united  in  one  rile  trader  and  cour¬ 
tier,  sent  arms  to  revolted  America,  agitated 
the  length  and  breadth  of  France  about  a 
trial  for  Bfteen  louis,  all  but  overthrew  a 
magistracy  instituted  by  royal  authority,  and 
by  the  mouth  of  Figaro  proclaimed  the  rights 
and  asserted  the  prerogatives  of  the  third 
estate,  as  vigorously  as  Sieyes  himaelf  in  his 
memorable  p  imphlet.  The  etude  on  St.  Au¬ 
gustine  compares  his  Confessions  with  those 
of  “  Saint”  Jean  Jaques,  and  insists  on  a 
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closer  resemblance  between  them  than  that 
of  title  only.  The  Homilies  of  St.  Chrysos¬ 
tom  on  the  Book  of  Genesis  afford  scope  for 
some  orthodox  suggestions  on  the  assumed 
feud  between  Scripture  and  Science,  Moses 
and  the  Geologists.  There  is  a  genial  review 
of  Silvio  Pellico,  earnest  homage  being  pmd 
to  bis  religious  feeling ;  others  in  Louise  Ber- 
tin,  on  the  poetry  of  voung  France,  on  Lu- 
cretelle,  dtc. ;  historical  papers  on  Napoleon, 
on  the  war  in  Spain  of  1823,  on  the  fall  of 
the  Abbassides  ;  and  miscellanies  on  themes 
ancient  and  modern — on  newspapers  among 
the  old  Romans,  on  Greek  tragedy,  on  Per- 
sius,  on  Coruca,  Florence,  Charles  Edward 
the  Pretender,  Paul  Louis  Courier,  on  the 
ethics  of  Marriage,  on  the  Literary  Profes¬ 
sion,  on  the  Unity  of  Europe,  and  on  the 
historical  past  and  speculative  future  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  tracing  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  M.  Girardin’s  mind,  from  its  almost 
boyish  earnests  ('appa^va)  to  its  matured 
results,  we  see  much  to  fulfil  what  has  been 
said  to  distinguish  the  genuine  critic — namely, 
that  in  accordance  with  Coleridge’s  definition 
of  genius,  he  carries  forward  the  freshness 
and  geniality  of  youth  into  the  powers  of 
manhood,  like  those  trees  in  Arcadia,  where 
blossoms  and  full-grown  fruit  are  found  to¬ 
gether. 

The  name  of  St.  Marc  Girardin,  M.  Nisard 
confidently  predicts,  is  sure  of  a  place  among 
those  that  will  endure.  For,  argues  the 
critic,  unless  future  generations  of  Frenchmen 
differ  in  their  whole  nature  from  their  fore¬ 
fathers,  they  will  demand  in  the  books  of  to¬ 
day  what  the  readers  of  to-day  demand  in 
the  books  of  yesterday — the  human  heart, 
French  eiprit,  and  style.  Of  these  three  con¬ 
ditions  he  bails  the  conjoint  presence  in  St. 
Marc  Girardin’s  writings:  the  human  heart 
— illustrated  by  a  thousand  traits ;  the  na¬ 
tional  esprit — nowhere  in  contemporary  au¬ 
thorship  more  signally  displayed,  in  point  of 

{iractical  sense,  neatness,  unaffected  ness,  and 
ively  elegance  of  movement ; — and  a  style 
— resembling  that  of  the  best  times,  while 
it  is  marked  by  an  individuality  and  by  cer¬ 
tain  material  novelties,  which  distinguish  it 
from  a  mere  imitation.  And  as  for  this  side 
the  Channel,  there  are  few  authors  in  modern 
France  whom  we  should  more  gladly  see 
naturalised  among  ourselves. 
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In  the  fast  border  country  lying  between 
Switzerland  and  Wirtemterg,  stretching 
down  from  the  mighty  Alps,  whose  summits 
are  capped  with  eternal  snows,  there  is  a 
great  inland  sea,  towards  whose  shores  the 
blue  mountains  come  shadowing  down  in 
long,  long  misty  lines,  vague  and  undehned 
as  the  everlasting  heavens  above.  The 

Elacid  waters  of  that  great  lake,  called  the 
ogen-See,  ripple  on  low,  undulating  shores, 
darkened  by  immense  forests  of  pine,  which 
fringe  the  deep  cliffs  and  ravines  in  the  near- 
lying  hills,  and  are  visible  from  afar,  like  a 
sombre,  sullen  mantle  cast  over  the  distant 
mountains,  lending  a  lonely,  mysterious 
character,  suggestive  of  all  wild,  unreal,  and 
fantastic  fancies,  to  the  melancholy  beauty 
lingering  around  the  shores  of  that  boundless 
lake.  In  the  creeks  and  bays  breaking  the 
water’s  edge,  little  villages  and  hamlets  peep 
out,  each  with  its  tall  spire  and  picturesque 
wooden  houses,  whose  galleried  fronts  pro¬ 
ject  over  the  blue  waters,  or  nestle  under  the 
overspreading  trees,  planted  in  walks  and 
avenues  round  each  friendly  little  spot. 
Close  under  the  shadow  of  the  sombre  pine 
forest,  in  a  place  where  the  dark  trees  almost 
dipped  in  the  lake,  stands  the  little  village  of 
Bogenhafen,  its  clustered  houses  enveloped 
and  surrounded  by  the  deep  woods,  in  which 
the  spirits,  and  the  Kobolds,  and  the  lovely, 
soulless  Undines  dwell,  who,  in  calm  summer 
nights,  when  the  moon  is  on  the  wane,  love 
to  sport  and  mirror  themselves  in  the  cool 
waters,  and  comb  their  long  tangled  locks  of 
emerald  green  by  the  pale  light  falling  on 
the  lake. 

In  the  village  of  Bogenhafen  of  which  I 
spoke  dwelt  a  poor  laborer,  whose  name  was 
Frans,  an  excellent,  industrious  man,  simple 
and  pious  withal  as  a  young  child.  He  was 
marned  to  Oretchen,  the  poorest  and  the 
prettiest  girl  in  the  village,  and  although 
their  house  was  bare,  and  they  lived  but  by 
the  labor  of  their  hands,  they  were  thankful 
and  happy. 
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**  It  is  but  a  thatched  roof  and  an  earthen 
floor,”  said  Franz,  as  he  looked  roQnd,  “  but 
the  light  of  the  poor  man’s  life — bis  own 
pretty  wife — brightens  the  walls,  and  we  are 
happy  as  princes — are  we  not,  Oretchen  ?” 

Heaven  blessed  their  union,  and  after  a 
time  a  child  was  bom  under  the  low  roof — 
a  wonderfully  beautiful  child  was  their  boy, 
at  least  so  thought  Franz,  as  be  donned  his 
Sunday  coat,  and  went  out  into  the  village 
to  tell  the  news,  and  ask  the  miller  with 
whom  he  worked  to  be  godfather. 

Now  the  miller  lived  in  a  fine  white  house, 
overshadowed  with  willow-trees,  beside  a 
running  stream,  which  turned  bis  mill-wheels, 
that  (uy  and  night  keep  up  a  perpetual 
whirr,  to  remind  him  what  a  wealthy  and 
great  man  he  was,  with  fields,  and  woods, 
and  acres  upon  the  mountain  sides.  The 
miller,  too,  was  stingy  as  well  as  rich,  so 
when  Franz,  beaming  with  happiness,  made 
his  request,  he  answered  that  be  thanked 
him  for  the  compliment,  but  that  it  cost 
money,  and  that  he  never  spent  a  thaler  he 
could  help.  “  So,”  said  he,  “  you  must  look 
elsewhere.” 

Franz  turned  sorrowfully  away,  no  longer 
joyous. 

“  What  I”  said  he  to  himself,  “  b  it  possi¬ 
ble  this  rich  man  cares  more  about  a  misera¬ 
ble  thaler  than  my  beautiful  boy,  to  whom 
he  might  have  beien  a  benefactor  here  and 
bereauer  ?” 

Quite  sad  and  crestfallen,  be  then  betook 
himself  to  the  landlord  of  the  village  inn, 
and  earnestly  begged  him  to  undert^e  the 
office.  But  “  mine  host,”  a  proud,  redfaced 
man,  only  puffed  his  pipe  in  Franz’s  face, 
who  stood  before  him  as  he  lolled  outside 
hb  door  under  the  great  linden-tree,  where 
travellers  sat  round  a  table  and  ate  in  the 
warm  summer-time.  For  some  time  he  did 
not  vouchsafe  to  answer.  At  last  be  spoke : 

What  can  possibly  induce  yon  to  ask 
such  a  favor  of  a  man  like  me  ?  You,  the 
lowest  in  the  village,  and  1  next  to  the 
70 
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cpiadiger  graf  himself,  whom  I  have  the 
honor  to  serve!  You  never  come  and  sit 
round  mj  fire  in  winter-time  and  spend  gold  : 
you  neither  spend  nor  drink,  miserable  devil 
that  you  are.  Begone,  and  henceforth  learn 
to  ask  favors  from  your  equals.” 

Franz  turned  away.  “And  so,”  said  he 
to  himself,  “  this  hard-hearted,  proud  man 
will  not  accept  a  pious  office,  and  honorable 
to  a  Christian,  because  he  is  vain,  and  world¬ 
ly,  and  ambiUous.” 

Then  he  turned  to  the  cottage  of  a  fellow- 
laborer  like  himself,  who  was  neither  proud, 
nor  avaricious,  nor  ill-natured ;  but  at  this 
moment  a  horse  stood  saddled  beside  the 
door.  When  Franz  called  to  him  and  told  him 
what  he  had  come  for,  the  other  answered : 

“  You  see  I  am  ready,  and  my  horse  is 
saddled,  to  start  to  the  great  fair  at  Brechen- 
thal.  There  will  be  fine  fun  going,  and  the 
beer  is  excellent.  Excuse  me,  for  I  must  go, 
if  I  refuse  to  stand  godfather  ;  another  time 
I  shall  be  happy,  but  now - ” 

And  be  threw  himself  on  his  horse,  and 
galloped  so  quickly  away  his  last  words  were 
lost  in  the  wind.  Franz,  nearly  broken¬ 
hearted  with  the  disappointments  he  had 
experienced,  looked  sorrowfully  after  him. 

“  All  men  seem  alike  to-day,”  groaned  be, 
**  and  even  my  comrade,  so  good-natured  and 
kind  hitherto,  cares  for  a  fair  and  a  jug  of 
Bavarian  beer  more  than  my  child.” 

Now  Franz,  after  these  three  refusals,  knew 
not  where  to  go  ;  he  dared  not  return  home 
without  finding  a  godfather  to  bis  anxious 
wife,  who  would  cry  her  eyes  out  when  she 
beard  how  all  had  fallen  out ;  so  he  went 
into  a  field  near  at  hand,  and,  sitting  down 
under  a  hedge,  wept  bitterly.  “  Blessed 
saints !”  cried  he,  wringing  bis  hands,  “men 
have  no  feeling  for  me ;  they  all  drive  me 
away ;  but  ye  turn  from  none  who  call  on 
you  in  trouble.  Oh  I  help  and  assist  me, 
sweet  Madonna,  for  the  love  of  heaven.” 
He  rose,  and  made  his  way  towards  a  little 
chapel,  where  he  had  often  prayed.  The 
walls  were  blackened  by  age,  and  overgrown 
with  grey  moss ;  it  was  a  lone  and  solitary 
spot,  opening  towards  the  pine  forest,  which 
spread  all  around.  Beside  the  door  waved 
some  magnificent  linden-trees,  overshadow¬ 
ing  the  whole  building.  As  Franz  put  his 
foot  on  the  door-sill,  he  started  back  at  be¬ 
holding  a  heavenly,  beautiful  angel  standing 
on  the  steps  of  the  altar.  His  wings  shone 
like  pore  gold,  his  long  robes  were  white  as 
the  driven  snow,  and  a  glory  surrounded  him 
more  dazzling  than  lightning.  He  looked 
.like  the  bolj  angel  spirit  that  came  down  to 


guard  the  grave  of  the  newly-risen  Saviour, 
as  it  is  written  in  the  blessed  Gospel.  Franz 
trembled.  But  the  angel  spoke  with  a  soft 
loving  voice  ;  “  Fear  not ;  come  hither.  I 
will  beai^tby  child  at  the  holy  baptism  ;  but 
gold  or  presents  have  I  none.”  Then  Franz, 
bowing  low,  replied :  ”  Ah,  blessed  angel.  I 
am  not  worthy  that  thou  shouldst  leave  the 
bright  heavens  to  be  godfather  to  my  child. 
As  to  the  gold,  surely  I  do  not  think  of  it. 
Be  thou  then  the  guardian  angel  of  my 
bright  boy,  and  lead  him  up  towards  heaven 
under  the  shadow  of  thy  wings,  that  is  more 
blessed  than  gold  or  christening  gifts.”  The 
angel  smiled,  and  said  :  ”  God  will  point  out 
to  thee  some  other  way.  Go  in  peace.” 
And  then,  shaking  irom  his  dazzling  wings 
thousands  of  stars,  he  vanished  into  a  golden 
mist,  and  the  dim  lamp  burning  before  the 
blessed  Virgin  Mother  on  the  altar  was  all 
the  light  remaining  in  the  now  gloomy 
chapel,  before  radiant  as  the  courts  of 
heaven. 

Now  Franz,  overjoyed  at  the  vision,  desired 
to  reach  home  by  a  shorter  path  than  he  had 
come,  to  tell  the  good  news  to  his  beauty- 
wife,  who  lay,  with  the  little  babe  pressed 
to  her  bosom,  anxiously  awaiting  his  return. 
He  plunged  into  a  dark  track  leading  through 
the  thickest  mazes  of  the  fir  woods,  so 
gloomy,  dark,  and  solemn  in  the  deepening 
night,  that,  well  as  he  knew  the  path,  he 
dared  scarcely  to  look  around  him  for  fear. 
As  hurrying  along,  he  was  passing  through 
the  darkest  portion  of  the  wood,  a  hunter 
suddenly  appeared  in  his  path,  emerging 
from  the  shadows  of  the  trees,  dressed  in  a 
dark  suit  of  green,  with  a  high-pointed  hat 
and  waving  feathers.  There  was  a  mocking, 
grinning  look  in  the  hunter’s  face— strange 
and  suspicious,  as  Franz  thought,  especially 
when  he  remarked  that  under  the  dark  green 
robes  a  cloven  foot  peeped  out.  ”  Gracious 

Heavens  r  thought  Franz,  “  this  is - yes, 

it  must  be  the  devil  himself.”  The  hunter, 
seeing  him  start  back  in  affright,  offered  him 
his  band,  drawing  back,  however,  the  sharp 
claws  growing  on  the  fingers,  as  a  cunning 
cat  before  she  seizes  on  her  prey.  “  Give 
me  your  hand,  good  Franz,”  said  he.  “I  will 
be  your  godfather.  I  have  a  heavy  sack  by 
roe  full  of  gold  and  silver,  and  it  shall  be 
thine.  See  how  the  gold  pieces  sparkle  in 
the  light,  and  bow  merrily  they  chink.  The 
rich  to  whom  you  went  nave  rejected  you, 
what  can  you  expect  from  the  poor  ?  Instead 
of  a  copper  gift  to  the  bright  boy  at  home, 
I  will  give  you  all  this  treasure.  Let  us  be 
fri^ids.  Come  on.” 
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But  poor  Franz,  shuddering  as  he  spoke, 
replied  : 

“No;  never  while  I  live.  Before  I  would 
touch  the  gold  and  silver  you  offer,  may 
hunger  consume  me.” 

Then  Satan,  knitting  his  wrinkled  brows,  ' 
darted  a  fierce  look  out  of  his  fiery  eyes,  [ 
and  menaced  him  savagely  with  his  claws.  I 
But  Franz  said  :  | 

*'  He  that  died  for  us  on  the  cruel  cross,  | 
and  rose  from  the  grave  that  he  might  hear  j 
our  prayers  in  heaven,  has  taken  from  thee  i 
all  power  of  harming  me.  Rnge  on,  foul 
fiend  !  I  trust  in  Him  who  died  to  save  me, 
and  I  fear  thee  not.”  Saying  which  he 
devoutly  crossed  himself. 

Then  the  devil  disappeared  in  a  cloud  of  i 
black  sulphur-smoke,  and  the  dark  wood 
around  looked  gloomier  than  before,  and  tbe 
evening  wind  came  sighing  sadly  through 
the  trees  in  ominous  murmurings.  Night 
had  closed  in  before  Franz  reached  tbe  out¬ 
skirts  of  the  village  and  the  church,  which 
lay  in  the  midst  of  wooded  fields  at  a  little 
distance.  “  I  will  go  in,”  said  he  to  himself, 

“  for  a  moment,  and  say  a  prayer  over  the 
grave  of  my  beloved  parents,  beside  the  two 
green  mounds  under  which  their  bones  lie.  I 
will  recall  their  pious  precepts,  and  the  early 
lessons  of  humanity  they  taught  me.  Our 
heavenly  Father,  who  promises  to  hear  the  | 
prayers  of  all  who  address  him  with  sincerity,  j 
will  never  forget  the  blessing  that  my  good  j 
father  and  my  dear  mother  invoked  on  me  ; 
when  they  lay  on  their  deathbeds.  Their  ! 
prayers  shall  1^  fulfilled-”  | 

Just  as  Franz  entered  the  dark  arch,  and 
was  about  to  penetrate  into  the  gloomy  ' 
church,  a  figure  holding  an  hour-glass  and 
scythe  in  his  bony  hands  advanced  from 
within,  and  Franz  knew  that  the  white 
ghastly  skeleton  before  him  was  Death  him¬ 
self.  He  was  so  despairing  and  miserable 
that  he  neither  shrank  back  with  fear  nor 
rushed  away,  but  looked  calmly  at  him, 
wondering  if  he  were  come  to  fetch  him 
away  to  the  distant  home  above,  when 
Death,  stretching  out  his  hand,  thus  address¬ 
ed  him : 

“  I,”  said  he,  “  will  be  godfather  to  thy 
son.” 

Then  Franz,  seeing  that  Death  looked 
kindly,  and  spoke  such  friendly  words,  re¬ 
plied  with  a  si  gh: 

”  Oh,  Death  !  thy  offer  is  kind  ;  thou  art 
the  only  friend  of  the  poor.  Through  thee 
they  become  rich  in  the  world  beyond  the 
tomb,  up  there  in  the  far-off  fatherland, 
where  the  stars  twinkle  so  brightly,” 


“  Yet  is  not  Death  welcome  to  the  happy?” 
answered  the  figure.  “  To  thee  I  come  as  a 
friend,  because  thou  art  wretched.” 

“Yes,”  answered  Franz,  “thou  art,  in¬ 
deed,  welcome,  for  I  am  oppressed,  and  thou 
alone  wilt  bear  my  burdens,  and  relieve  me 
from  all  my  sorrows,  and  cares,  and  adver¬ 
sities.  Thou  art  ever  in  my  mind,  thou  gra¬ 
cious  skeleton.  Hut,  for  all  that.  Death  can¬ 
not  be  godfather  to  my  bright  boy,  for  as 
soon  as  the  priest,  and  the  sexton,  and  the 
company  saw  thy  face  they  would  rush 
away  from  thee  with  fear  and  horror.” 

Then  Death  spoke  again  in  a  low,  gentle 
voice,  like  the  murmuring  of  the  night  wind 
over  fallen,  dried-up  leaves.  “Fear  not,” 
said  he ;  “  good  men  have  no  horror  of  me ; 
to  them  I  am  welcome.  They  desire  and 
long  for  my  appearance,  as  the  sick  man  for 
the  dawn.  I  am  to  them  a  messenger  cal¬ 
ling  them  from  a  world  of  sin,  and  sorrow, 
and  suffering,  to  the  glorious  realms  above, 
where  their  souls  shall  live  in  eternal  peace. 
The  priest  is  a  pious,  Christian  man  :  to  him 
I  should  be  as  welcome  as  an  angel  of  light. 
The  sexton  is  scarcely  so  good  as  bis  master, 
and  he  very  likely  would  be  terrified  and 
affrighted  at  my  sight.  And  then  tbe  other 
persons  who  would  be  there  might  also  be 
alarmed,  for  Death  is  not  welcome  to  the 
multitude.  But  fear  not,  good  Franz ;  I  will 
clothe  myself  in  tbe  snowy  grave-clothes  that 
Christ  our  Redeemer  left  in  the  rocky  tomb 
when  the  radiant  angels  awoke  him  and  car¬ 
ried  him  up  to  heaven.  Clothed  in  the  robes 
of  the  blessed  Arisen  One,  I  cannot  be  dread¬ 
ful  to  any  man.  Say  thou,  therefore,  to  the 
priest  and  the  sexton  that  the  ceremony  is  to 
take  place ;  but  tell  no  man  the  godfather 
thou  hast  got.  To- morrow  morning  we  will 
meet  at  the  spot  and  at  the  hour  beside  the 
font.” 

When  the  church-bell  sounded  in  the 
morning,  and  the  priest,  and  the  sexton,  and 
Franz,  and  the  nurse,  with  the  bright  boy  in 
her  arms,  stood  beside  the  font,  only  await¬ 
ing  the  coming  of  the  sponsors  to  begin,  a 
j  figure  enveloped  and  robed  in  white  linen 
appeared,  and  Franz  knew  that  Death  was 
come  into  the  church.  Even  bis  arms  and 
his  feet  were  completely  covered,  and  a  long 
white  train  swept  on  the  ground  as  he  pass¬ 
ed  up  the  aisle  ;  his  face  was  also  concealed 
with  tbe  finest  linen,  which  just  showed  a 
little  of  his  hollow  features.  The  priest  and 
sexton  were  somewhat  surprised,  but  the  rest 
said,  whispering  to  each  other; 

“  See,  see  !  what  a  noble  lady  is  come  to 
stand  for  Franz’s  child;  she  is  not  of  our 
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country,  but  some  rich  stranger,  who  will  not 
show  her  face.  The  poorest  man  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  has  then  got  the  grandest  godmother. 
Oh,  that  is  wonderful !” 

When  the  holy  rite  was  over,  Death  whis¬ 
pered  in  Franz's  ear,  “  Come  with  me  T’ 

Then  they  left  the  church  and  the  com¬ 
pany  and  went  to  the  quiet,  lonely  comer  in 
the  churchyard,  where  lay  Franz’s  parents, 
and,  standing  beside  their  green  graves. 
Death  spoke : 

“Although,  according  to  the  will  of  the 
great  God  who  made  heaven  and  earth,  and 
gave  me  power  over  life  and  death,  I  take 
away  all  from  every  living  man  who  is  de¬ 
livered  over  to  me — houses  and  farms,  gold 
and  silver,  pearls  and  jewels,  whatever  they 
possess — all,  indeed,  and  everything  save 
their  good  deeds,  and  their  virtues,  and  their 
sins,  written  in  the  great  books  which  lie  be¬ 
fore  God’s  throne — still  I  keep  nothing  for 
myself.  I  cannot,  therefore,  give  thy  boy 
any  christening  gift,  but  1  will  show  ^ee  a 
a  way  out  of  thy  present  poverty  and  dis¬ 
tress,  now  that  the  good  wife  lies  in  bed,  and 
thou  must  attend  on  her,  and  neither  can 
work  to  gain  their  daily  bread.  Listen,  there¬ 
fore,  to  my  words.  The  magistrate  at  Eich- 
berg  is  very  sick ;  already  three  doctors  have 
been  called  in,  and  all  have  given  him  over, 
and,  with  many  shoulder-shrugs  and  dismal 
looks,  they  have  told  his  wife  that  he  must 
die.  But  because  he  is  a  good  man,  who 
loves  God,  and  has  ever  lived  in  his  fear,  the 
earnest  prayers  of  his  wife  and  children,  as 
well  as  of  all  who  had  dealings  with  him, 
have  been  beard,  and  our  merciful  Father  in 
heaven  wills  that  he  should  be  made  whole 
and  well ;  God,  therefore,  bade  me  spare 
him.  Take  thou  healing  herbs  and  simples, 
such  as  you  peasants  know,  and  dry  them, 
and  break  and  beat  them  into  a  powder,  and 
put  the  powder  into  a  paper,  and  set  forth 
at  sunrise  to-morrow  morning  on  the  way  to 
Eichberg,  where  thou  wilt  arrive  as  the  sun 
goes  down.  Ask  for  the  wife  of  the  magis¬ 
trate,  and  tell  her  you  bring  a  wonderful  me¬ 
dicine,  which,  if  her  husband  will  take,  after 
three  days  be  shall  be  perfectly  cured.  He 
will  take  these  drugs,  and  he  will  recover, 
and  all  the  people  about  him — bis  wife  and 
their  friends — will  be  astonished  and  delight¬ 
ed.  Thou  wilt  be  called  hither  to  this  rich 
man,  and  thither  to  another,  and  wilt  have 
thy  hands  full.  I  will  always  be  visible  to 
thee  standing  by  the  sick  b^,  but  no  other 
living  man  shall  see  me  save  thou  only.  And 
mark  what  I  say  to  thee.  When  I  appear  to 
thee  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  give  thy 
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powder  freely  and  the  patient  shall  recover ; 
but  if  I  am  visible  to  thee  standing  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  stretching  out  my  arms 
over  the  sick  person  lying  beneath,  let  no 
prayers  or  entreaties  prevail  on  thee  to  give 
a  morsel  of  tby  powder,  or  thou  wilt  lose  all 
thy  credit  and  reputation  as  a  skilful  physi¬ 
cian,  for  whenever  I  so  appear  the  sick  per¬ 
son  shall  surely  die.  Hear  also  further  my 
words.  Take  from  the  poor  and  the  wretch¬ 
ed  who  call  on  thee  for  help  not  so  much  as 
the  value  of  a  groschen,  but  from  the  wealthy 
and  great,  who  freely  oflfer  thee  of  their 
abundance  in  gratitude  for  wbat  tbou  hast 
done,  take  gold  for  thy  necessities.  Dress 
thyself  cleanly,  but  with  common  ordinary 
clothes  like  a  working  man,  and  build  up  tby 
old  house,  which  will  else  soon  fall  down, 
and  make  a  new,  spacious,  healthy  home  for 
thyself,  and  thy  wife,  and  my  godson;  but 
let  the  building  be  suitable  to  thy  station, 
such  as  are  the  other  houses  in  the  villa|re. 
All  that  remains  over  and  above  of  the  gams 
give  to  the  poor,  remembering  how  great  and 
pinching  were  thy  wants  until  thou  met  me. 
Now  promise  me  to  keep  ail  my  words  in  tby 
heart.'’ 

Then  Franz  promised  to  do  all  he  was 
told,  and  Death  vanished  from  bis  sight. 

Before  sunrise  on  the  following  day  Fraiu 
arose,  and  taking  his  way  through  the  dark, 
gloomy  forest  of  the  thick  firs,  had  already 
walked  two  miles  towards  Eichberg  before 
the  sun  rose.  He  came  in  the  evening  to 
the  magistrate’s  bouse,  and  the  servant, 
whom  he  knew  well,  came  out  and  asked 
him  what  he  wanted.  Then  Fraiu  told 
him  his  business.  The  servant  showed  him 
into  a  lower  room,  and  went  up-stairs  to 
give  the  message  to  his  mistress,  who  sat  in 
the  chamber  with  her  dying  husband.  And 
with  her  were  some  country  people,  who  bad 
come  from  far  to  ask  after  the  magistrate’s 
health  ;  two,  indeed,  had  watched  by  his 
bedside  all  night,  and  sat  there  still  l^ide 
her.  All  were  weeping  and  very  sad,  for 
they  feared  his  end  was  near.  After  a  little 
space,  the  magistrate's  wife  came  down  to 
Franz  and  received  him  kindly,  and  led  him 
up  to  where  her  husband  lay.  Franz  trem¬ 
bled  a  little  as  be  saw  so  many  people,  and 
thought  on  his  strange  errand ;  but  to  bis 
great  joy  bis  friend  Death  was  there  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  So  Franz  put 
his  powder  in  a  silver  spoon,  poured  water 
on  it,  and  gave  it  to  the  rich  man.  Death 
after  that  was  seen  no  more,  and  the  magis¬ 
trate  felt  on  the  very  instant  better.  The 
very  next  morning  be  was  able  to  rise,  and 
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the  following  day  he* went  into  the  garden, 
and  on  the  third  day  he  aat  again  before  his 
desk  in  his  own  room,  when  he  received  the 
townsmen  and  people,  and  heard  their 
causes.  As  the  magistrate  was  a  good  man 
and  much  beloved,  and  bad  many  friends 
and  relations  in  all  the  villages  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  round  the  Bogen-See,  the  news  that  he 
was  recovered  spread  far  and  wide,  and  with 
it  the  account  of  his  miraculous  cure  from 
such  a  hopeless  malady  ;  and  people  could 
not  wonder  enough  at  the  event. 

In  a  few  days  Franz  returned  home,  loaded 
with  presents.  So  many  messengers  from 
all  parts  were  sent  to  call  him  to  different 
sick  persons,  that  he  scarcely  knew  what  way 
to  turn  ;  week  after  week  he  was  perpetually 
walking  from  one  village  to  another.  And 
now  that  the  fame  of  his  miraculous  cures 
spread  all  over  the  country  lying  on  that 
side  of  the  Bogcn-See,  many  of  the  rich 
farmers  condescended  to  bow  and  take  off 
their  hats  to  the  poor  laborer,  who  before 
they  esteemed  no  more  than  the  clods  of 
earth  in  their  broad  fields  ;  but  there  was 
one,  the  village  apothecary,  who  hated 
Franz,  and  always  when  they  met  turned 
bis  back  on  him.  And  when  the  country 
folks  collected  round  the  linden-tree  before 
the  inn  to  drink  their  beer  and  smoke  their 
pipes,  and  the  wonderful  cures  which  Franz 
performed  were  discussed,  and  this  one  had 
this  tale  to  tell,  and  that  another,  the  apo¬ 
thecary  grew  very  angry,  and  declared  that 
**  the  man  knew  notliing  of  medicine,  and 
was  an  impudent  impostor.  Why  the  devil 
should  people  wonder,”  continued  he,  “  that 
he  never  loses  a  patient  ?  When  he  sees 
there  is  no  hope,  be  never  gives  anything, 
and  quietly  walks  away.” 

One  morning,  as  Franz  was  returning  home 
late  through  the  pine  wood,  the  proud  mil¬ 
ler  rushed  forward  to  meet  him — proud  no 
longer,  but  quite  meek  and  humble  now. 
The  tears  stood  in  his  eyes,  and  he  looked 
overwhelmed  with  sorrow. 

"Good  Dr,  Franz,”  said  he,  “I  once 
treated  you  scornfully  and  unkindly  ;  and  I 
did  very  wrong,  as  well  as  being  a  great 
fool,  for  who  can  say  what  people  may  be¬ 
come?  I  entreat  you  to  forgive  me,  and 
bear  me  no  ill-will  fer  my  behaviour.  You 
are  a  Christian,  and  will,  I  hope,  return  good 
for  evil.  My  only  daughter  is  dangerously 
ill.  Ob,  come,  1  implore  you,  and  help  her 
with  your  skill.  You  will  not  refuse  me 
when  you  remember  what  a  good  girl  she  is, 
and  bow  handsome  too.” 

Franz  returned  with  him  home,  and,  on 


entering  the  room  where  the  maiden  lay  on 
her  bed,  lo !  to  his  great  joy.  Death  8to<^  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  Then  Franz  joyfully 
exclaimed  : 

Be  comforted  ;  your  daughter  shall  not 
die  r 

And  when  the  maiden  was  recovered,  the 
miller  was  so  grateful  to  Franz,  that  from 
that  day  he  did  not  possess  a  kinder  friend 
in  the  world,  or  one  that  more  loudly  sang 
his  praises,  than  the  man  who  used  to  treat 
him  so  contemptuously. 

A  dreadful  fever  raged  in  the  village,  and 
many  of  the  people  died,  and  there  was 
great  trouble  and  sorrow.  Franz  was  called 
everywhere.  At  last  mine  host  at  the  inn 
was  taken  ill.  Now,  the  innkeeper  was  a 
rich  man,  and  loved  his  money  dearly ;  but 
when  he  felt  be  was  sinking  under  the  fever, 
he  sent  for  Franz.  Death  was  there  before 
him,  but  he  stood  at  the  bottom  of  the  bed. 

“  Franz.”  cried  the  sick  man,  as  he  en¬ 
tered,  “  if  you  will  only  cure  me,  I  will  give 
you  ten  golden  thalers.” 

“  1  will  not  take  them,”  replied  Franz ; 
**  I  want  not  your  money,  although  you  are 
welcome  to  my  help.” 

Then  the  old  miser  smiled  and  chuckled  as 
he  lay  in  his  bed,  at  the  notion  of  getting 
cured  for  nothing.  But  Franz  spoke  fur¬ 
ther  : 

”  Before  I  give  you  any  of  my  drugs,  I 
have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you.  Yon  say  you 
are  ready  to  give  me  ten  golden  thalers  ?  I 
do  not  want  them,  but  the  poor  sick  in  the 
village  do.  So  send  it  to  the  priest  for 
them,  and  I  will  core  you  quickly.” 

When  be  heard  this,  the  rich  man  scratched 
his  ear  and  paused. 

“  This  proposal  of  yours,  friend  Franz, 
requires  consideration ;  perhaps — who  knows 
but  that  I  may  recover  without  any  medi¬ 
cine  ?” 

So  this  avaricious  man  would  rather  have 
run  the  risk  of  dying  than  give  his  money  to 
help  the  poor.  But  his  wife,  who  was  a 
discreet  woman,  took  ten  thalers  out  of  a 
drawer,  and  gave  them  privately  to  Franz  ; 
who  then  with  his  powder  soon  cored  her 
husband,  who  never  knew  until  he  was  well 
how  dearly  his  sickness  bad  cost  him. 

Now  Franz  had  built  himself  a  pretty 
cottage  where  bis  old  hot  stood,  and  there 
was  a  gallery  of  carved  wood  before  the 
windows,  and  carvings  on  the  roof  under  the 
yellow  thatch,  and  a  garden  of  bright  flow¬ 
ers  lay  before  the  door,  and  the  dark  fir- 
trees  overshadowed  it  at  the  back,  and  kept 
off  the  cold  winds  from  the  distant  snow 
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mountains.  Here  be  lived  happily  and  in 
the  fear  of  God,  with  his  beautiful  wife,  now 
become  a  buxom  matron,  and  the  bright 
boy,  who  had  grown  and  prospered,  prom¬ 
ising  to  become  a  strapping  youth.  Franz's 
heart  overflowed  with  gratitude  for  all  the 
blessings  he  enjoyed,  as  he  looked  on  his 
smiling  wife  knitting  under  the  gallery  with 
her  boy  standing  before  her.  One  spring 
morning,  as  they  were  admiring  the  apple- 
blossoms  covering  the  young  trees  like  a 
shower  of  snow,  and  listening  to  the  birds 
warbling  out  in  the  sunshine  that  rested  on 
the  wood  beyond,  a  horseman  suddenly  ap¬ 
peared,  covered  with  dust,  and  riding  up  to 
the  cottage-door,  asked  for  Dr.  Franz. 

“  I  am  he,  ”  answered  Franz. 

Then,”  said  the  horseman,  ‘‘  I  have  im¬ 
portant  business  with  you,  for  his  serene 
highness  the  prince  is  dangerously  ill,  and 
the  princess  his  wife  has  commanded  your 
immediate  attendance.  I  was  sent  on  first  to 
give  you  Ume  to  prepare  ;  the  royal  carriage 
follows,  but  as  the  roads  through  your  woods 
are  very  bad,  it  could  not  travel  fast.  Now 
prepare  yourself  at  once  to  go  with  me  when 
it  arrives.” 

Then  Franz  went  into  his  room,  and  taking 
his  best  clothes  out  of  the  trunk,  dressed 
himself,  and  made  up  a  little  parcel  of  linen, 
with  his  powders  and  the  different  herbs  of 
which  death  had  taught  him  the  use. 

At  the  end  of  a  couple  of  hours  a  mag¬ 
nificent  equipage  appeared  at  the  skirts  of 
the  wood  and  drove  up  to  Franz’s  door.  Out 
of  the  carriage  stepped  a  royal  chamberlain, 
who,  after  paying  his  compliments  to  Franz, 
with  great  politeness,  begged  him,  without 
further  loss  of  time,  to  return  with  him.  As 
it  was  night,  and  the  forest  pitch  dark,  two 
outriders  preceded  the  carriage  with  lighted 
torches,  which  threw  such  a  strange  and  lurid 
light  among  the  trees  that  Franz  trembled, 
and  remembered  the  evening  when  the  foul 
fiend  himself  bad  tempted  him  with  gold  in 
this  very  forest.  All  night  they  travelled, 
for  the  courier  who  rode  before  had  already 
ordered  horses  at  every  station,  and  although 
the  road  was  rough  and  the  ruts  deep,  they 
went  on  and  on,  always  at  a  gallop.  As 
they  proceeded,  the  chamberlain,  who  was  a 

Ideasant,  friendly  man,  informed  Franz  how 
ong  the  prince  had  been  ill,  and  how  many 
doctors  had  been  called  in,  all  in  vain,  to 
cure  him.  Besides  the  court  physician,  two 
other  doctors  bad  been  sent  for,  and  they  all 
had  a  consultation  together ;  hut  excepting 
dismal  looks  and  long  faces,  and  shrugging 
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their  shoulders,  nothing  came  of  it.  Fresh 
medicines  were  ordered,  which  the  prince 
took,  but  instead  of  better  he  became  daily 
worse.  In  this  extremity,  one  of  the  ladies 
in  wailing  told  the  poor  princess,  who  was 
well-nigh  broken-hearted,  about  the  cele¬ 
brated  doctor  of  Bogenhafen,  and  of  bis  mi¬ 
raculous  cures. 

**  But  at  the  mention  of  your  name,”  said 
the  chamberlain,  “  the  three  doctors,  who 
had  hitherto  done  nothing  but  dispute  and 
quarrel,  were  instantly  of  one  mind — that  if 
you  were  fetched  the  prince  would  be  sure 
to  die — and  they  entreated  her  highness,  as 
she  valued  her  husband’s  life,  to  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  an  audacious  impostor,  as — 
(pardon  me  for  the  expression) — they  called 
you.  But  the  princess,  seeing  no  other 
hope,  would  not  listen  to  them,  but  calling 
me  to  her,  begged  me  to  start  immediately 
and  fetch  you  to  the  court.  May  Heaven 
grant  that  my  errand  may  be  successful,  and 
that  you  may  cure  our  beloved  sovereign ! 
but  I  confess  to  you  1  have  my  doubts,  after 
so  many  skilful  doctors  have  failed,  that  you 
will  cure  him.” 

When  the  morning  broke  and  the  sun  was 
just  risen,  they  drove  through  the  great  por¬ 
tal,  between  two  high  turreted  towers,  into 
the  spacious  court-yard  of  the  royal  castle. 
A  crowd  of  grand  livery  servants,  covered 
with  gold  lace,  ran  up  to  Franz,  to  beg  him 
to  hasten  in  without  delay,  as  his  arrival  was 
expected  most  anxiously  by  the  princess. 
One  took  his  cloak,  another  his  parcel,  a 
third  his  hat,  which  so  confused  him,  unused 
as  be  was  to  such  state  and  pomp,  that  he 
quite  lost  bis  composure.  Then  his  friend 
and  companion,  the  chamberlain,  taking  him 
by  the  arm,  led  him  up  the  broad  marble 
blmrcase,  which  opened  from  the  magnificent 
hall,  glittering  with  gold  and  painting,  and 
armor,  and  b^ntiful  statues  arranged  against 
the  colored  marble  columns  supporting  the 
arched  roof,  groined  and  corniced  with  gild¬ 
ing.  Franz  quite  lost  his  breath  as  be  look¬ 
ed  round  in  astonishment  at  all  these  won¬ 
ders.  At  the  top  of  the  great  marble  stair¬ 
case  stood  the  physician  of  the  court,  dressed 
all  in  black,  with  an  immense  powdered  wig 
covered  with  hundreds  of  little  stiff  curls, 
his  cocked  hat  under  bis  arm,  and  a  sword 
by  his  side — for  the  princess,  to  his  infinite 
mortification,  had  commanded  him  to  receive 
the  doctor  of  Bogenhafen  with  all  possible 
honor.  Franz  made  him  a  low  bow  as  soon 
as  they  met.  But  no  sooner  did  the  court 
physician  see  a  countryman,  dressed  in  a 
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brown  coat,  a  red  handkerchief  round  his 
neck,  and  green  pantaloons,  than  he  called 
out  in  a  rage : 

“  Who  brought  this  fellow  here  ?  What 
do  you  want  ?  If  you  hare  a  wife  or  child 
ill,  and  wish  me  to  visit  them,  why  do  you  not 

fo  to  my  house  ?  I  will  speak  to  you  there ; 

ut  here,  in  the  royal  residence,  it  is  against 
all  etiquette  to  admit  such  people.  Be  off 
with  you  at  once — be  off,  I  say.” 

“  Not  so  fast,  good  sir,”  replied  Frans. 
"  Don’t  be  in  too  great  haste  to  send  people 
away.  I  am  not  here  to  ask  for  your  medi¬ 
cal  help,  but  I  am  come  to  see  what  I  can 
do  for  your  prince,  who  is,  I  hear,  dying.” 

“  What !  how  !”  cried  the  physician  ;  the 
man  is  mad.  Hey!  yon  servant  fellows, 
send  him  away — drive  him  out — he  must  not 
stay  here  on  the  stairs  of  the  royal  residence 
— it  is  scandalous.” 

Then  the  chamberlain  stepped  forward, 
and  explained  to  the  physician  that  Franx 
was  in  reality  the  expected  doctor. 

“  Jfe  P'  exclaimed  the  physician.  “  I  re¬ 
tract — I  apologize.  Oreat  geniuses  and  most 
learned  men  are  often  subject  to  strange  ec¬ 
centricities.  But  allow  me  to  observe,  my 
good  sir,  that  it  is  a  foolish  whim  of  the 
learned  professor  to  disguise  himself  as  a 
day-laborer — it  causes  confusion.  The  pro¬ 
fessor,  however,  will  understand  how  the 
mistake  arose.  In  the  mean  time  I  beg 
pardon.” 

Franz  who  was  growing  tired  of  the  talk¬ 
ing  of  the  fat  man  in  the  great  curled  wig, 
scarcely  listened  to  the  end  of  his  speech, 
and  then  begged  the  chamberlun  to  conduct 
him  at  once  to  the  prince’s  room.  But  the 
•  physician  interposed. 

"  Not  so  fast,  learned  sir,”  siud  he — “  not 
so  fast.  It  is  always  the  custom  among  pro¬ 
fessional  men,  that  the  newly-arrived  doctor 
consults  with  his  brethren  already  in  attend¬ 
ance  before  seeing  the  patient.” 

So  he  led  Franz  into  a  room  which  had 
been  prepared  for  the  purpose,  where  the 
other  doctors  were  in  waiting,  whom  be  in¬ 
troduced.  Then  be  went  over  all  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  the  case,  and  mentioned  the  medi¬ 
cines  they  had  prescribed,  with  long  Greek 
and  Latin  names,  which  sorely  puzzled  Franz. 
He  shook  his  head,  and  said, 

“  I  do  not  understand  one  word  of  all  that 
gibberish.” 

“  How  r  exclaimed  the  physician,  “  you 
have  never  gone  through  your  humanities, 
and  neither  understand  Greek  nor  Latin,  and 
you  dare  presume  to  prescribe  for  his  serene 
highness  the  sovereign  prince !” 


What  does  the  name  of  an  illness  sig-  > 

nify?”  replied  Franz;  “or  what  matters  the  1 

the  names  of  the  medicines  ?  Long  foreign  , 

names  will  cure  no  one.”  j 

“  Certainly  not,”  answered  the  physician  ;  I 

but  as  all  medical  books  were  formerly  j 

written  in  Latin,  and  as  a  great  many  Greek  | 

words  occur  also,  it  is  necessary  for  those 
who  study  medicine  to  comprehend  well  those  j 

languages.  Therefore,  if  you  are  ignorant 
of  them,  it  follows  you  cannot  have  studied 
medicine,  and  can  be  no  doctor.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  my  duty,  as  body  physician  to  his  serene 
highness,  carefully  to  examine  what  drugs 
you  propose  to  administer,  in  order  to  assure 
myself  that  there  is  nothing  among  them 
that  can  injure  him.” 

Then  Franz  opened  bis  parcel  and  showed 
the  powders  which  he  had  made  of  the 
herbs,  as  Death  had  directed  him. 

“  Here  we  are,”  said  the  physician,  con¬ 
temptuously  turning  them  over — “  camomile, 
and  dandelion,  and  mint — weeds  that  grow 
in  the  fields  and  hedgerows.  And  you  seri¬ 
ously,  with  this  trash,  propose  to  cure  his 
serene  highness,  after  all  onr  united  learn¬ 
ing  has  failed  ?  Impossible !  Vigorous  and 
powerful  remedies  are  necessary — remedies 
costly  and  precious,  brought  from  foreign 
lands  far  over  the  sea.” 

“  But,  by  your  leave,”  replied  Franz,  “the 
learned  physician  most  allow  that  it  would 
be  against  all  common  sense  and  reason  if 
sick  people  were  only  to  be  cured  by  medi¬ 
cines  brought  from  over  the  seas,  thousands 
of  miles  away.  What  would  the  poor  do, 
who  have  no  money  nor  means  to  get  them  ? 

God  is  not  so  unjust  towards  his  creatures, 
and  with  camomile,  and  mint,  and  other 
herbs,  I  have  restored  many  and  many  that 
he  has  created,  but  who  in  this  world’s  goods 
are  poor  and  miserable.” 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  the  chamberlain  to  fetch 
Franz  away  and  carry  him  to  the  princess. 

“  Her  highness,”  said  he,  making  a  low 
bow  before  the  physician,  “  desires  that  the 
new  doctor  shall  proceed  at  once  to  the 
apartment  of  the  sovereign.  I  shall  have  the 
honor,  therefore,  learned  shr,  to  accompany 
and  conduct  you.” 

The  poor  princess,  bathed  in  tears,  and 
pale  and  worn  with  watching,  stood  at  the 
door  of  the  room,  waiting  for  Franz.  She 
had  been  already  prepared  for  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  knew  that  the  wonder-working 
doctor  was  a  simple  laboring  man.  She 
saluted  him,  however,  with  the  utmost  kind¬ 
ness,  and  led  him  into  the  prince’s  room. 
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Who  can  punt  the  astonishment  of  Franz 
when  he  entered  the  apartment,  which  seemed 
to  him  higher  and  larger  than  eren  the  church  { 
in  his  village,  and  saw  the  magnificent  carpets 
into  which  his  feet  sank,  among  beds,  as  it  j 
were,  of  brilliant  unknown  flowers;  the  splen-  I 
did  bed,  covered  with  gilding,  surmounted 
with  nodding  plumes  of  feathers,  and  shaded 
with  heavy  draperies  of  purple  satin,  stiff  with 
gold  and  embroidery.  In  his  wildest  dreams 
he  had  never  conceived  such  surpassing  mag¬ 
nificence.  **  But,”  said  he  to  himself,  looking 
round,  it  is  clear,  ^old,  and  silk,  and  riches 
can  help  no  man,  either  against  sickness  or 
death,  else  I  should  not  be  here.”  He  drew 
near  the  great  state  bed,  and  on  the  right 
side,  nearest  the  light,  he  saw,  as  plainly  as 
his  eyes  could  show  him,  the  destroying  an¬ 
gel  ready  to  take  the  soul  of  the  good  prince 
and  cury  it  to  heaven.  The  bright  seraph 
messenger  looked  heavenly  kind  and  friendly 
upon  Franz,  but  withal  s^  and  solemn.  On 
the  left  hand  of  the  bed  hovered  a  monster 
of  hideous  and  fearful  aspect — black,  dim, 
and  shadowy,  with  fiery  red  eyes — watching 
whether  he  might  not  catch  the  soul  of  the 
good  prince  before  the  angel  could  carry  it 
away.  As  Franz  advanced,  he  shot  down 
looks  of  rage  and  defiance  upon  him  out  of 
his  horrid  eyes,  and  menaced  him  with  his 
sharp  claws,  for  he  knew  he  was  the  man 
who  bad  resisted  his  temptation  and  refused 
his  proffered  gold.  But  further,  at  the  head 
of  the  bed,  Franz  saw,  with  terror  and  dis¬ 
may,  Death  himself,  with  his  scythe  and  hour- 
glaM,  leaning  with  his  long  outstretched  arms 
over  the  prince,  who  lay  in  a  deep  sleep — 
that  the  court  physician  announc^  as  the 
prelude  to  that  eternal  slumber  he  would 
never  awake  from  until  the  day  of  judgment. 
Franz,  who  during  his  simple  life  bad  never 
learned  the  art  of  concealing  his  feelings,  or 
not  expressing  at  once  all  he  felt,  when  he 
beheld  this  dismal  sight  wrung  his  hands 
and  exclaimed, 

**  Alas  1  alas !  my  art,  or  any  other  man’s, 
is  vain  and  useless  here.” 

The  poor  princess  shrieked  aloud.  She 
and  the  royal  children,  their  eyes  streaming 
with  tears,  then  surrounded  him,  imploring 
him  with  earnest  prayers  that  he  would  at 
least  endeavour  to  do  something  to  save  the 
beloved  prince,  who  lay  there  hovering  be¬ 
tween  life  and  death.  The  noble  princess, 
sobbing  and  crying,  and  forgetting  her  royal 
dignity  in  her  great  sorrow,  even  knelt  before 
the  lowly  peasant,  and  held  up  her  hands  to 
him  in  urgent  supplication.  Then  Franz,  who 


[Dec., 

felt  as  if  his  heart  would  break  at  this  melan¬ 
choly  sight,  and  unable  to  contain  himself, 
burst  out  into  a  flood  of  tears.  He  approach¬ 
ed  Death,  and  clasping  his  bands,  whispered 
softly  in  bis  ear : 

"  Oh,  kind  friend  and  benefactor,  move.  I 
implore  yon — I  beg  you,  and  go  down  to  the 
feet  of  the  sick  man.” 

But  Death  answered  with  a  hollow,  deep 
voice,  yet  so  low  that  no  one  but  Franz  heard 
it : 

Mv  son,  1  move  not  from  the  place  where 
I  stan^.” 

“Oh,  joy!”  exclaimed  Franz,  “then  all 
shall  be  well.  I  take  thee  at  thy  word,  thou 
awful  man.” 

And  be  cried  with  a  loud  voice  to  those 
standing  around : 

“  Let  us  turn  the  bed,  so  that  where  the 
head  now  is  the  feet  may  be.  This  is  all  I 
can  do  to  save  the  beloved  prince.” 

In  a  moment  he  had  taken  off  his  brown 
coat,  and  begun  to  move  the  bed,  and  all  the 
attendants,  and  the  princess,  and  the  young 
princes  and  princesses  helped  him.  But 
Death  menac^  Franz  with  his  outstretched 
bony  arm,  and  spoke  so  solemnly  and  earn¬ 
estly,  that  the  poor  man  shuddered. 

“  Follow  me,”  were  the  words  he  said,  in 
a  sad,  hollow  voice,  that  echoed  in  the  vast 
room.  Then  Franz,  with  trembling  limbs 
and  a  beating  heart,  followed  Death  out  of 
the  room  through  a  side-door  opening  in  the 
tapestry. 

But  the  prince,  as  soon  as  he  was  moved, 
sat  up  in  his  bed,  and  wiping  the  cool  death- 
dews  from  his  temples,  spoke. 

“  Oh,  how  well  is  it  now  with  me !”  ex¬ 
claimed  he.  “  All  the  pain,  and  fear,  and 
horror,  and  the  heavy  oppressire  weight  that 
lay  upon  me,  dragging  me  down  to  the  grave, 
is  gone.'  Great  God  and  father,  I  give  thee 
hearty  thanks  I” 

And  he  ordered  his  attendants  to  bring 
*him  bis  clothes,  and  called  for  some  food  ; 
and  he  rose  up  from  his  bed,  and  sat  down 
to  a  table  and  ate  with  good  appetite,  the  poor 
princess  and  her  children,  almost  out  of 
their  senses  for  joy,  looking  on  the  while  at 
this  wonderful  miracle.  The  whole  castle, 
too,  echoed  with  sounds  of  rejoicing  and 
thankfulness,  when  it  was  known  that  the 
beloved  prince  was  out  of  danger. 

After  the  first  burst  of  joy  and  thankful¬ 
ness  was  past,  and  when  t^  royal  family 
bad  a  little  recovered  from  their  recent  emo¬ 
tion,  the  princess  looked  all  over  the  ball 
where  the  prince  bad  lain  after  the  country- 
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man  who  had  worked  so  miracoloas  a  care.  I 
The  prince  wished  mach  also  to  see  his  deli-  | 
Terer,  and  sent  some  of  the  courtiers  to  seek 
him,  but  he  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In 
Tain  the  attendants  searched  the  whole  resi¬ 
dence  ;  and  even  the  princes  and  princesses 
hastened  from  room  to  room  in  the  general 
anxiety  to  find  him,  bat  all  in  vain.  Franz 
had  vanished.  The  soldiers  that  kept  watch 
inside  and  outside  the  gates  were  questioned, 
but  they  had  seen  no  one  pass  out. 

“  This  is  incomprehensible,”  cried  the 
princess.  “I  must  and  will  find  him,  and 
thank  him  myself.” 

“  If  he  would  only  appear,  that  good  doc¬ 
tor  who  saved  our  father,”  cried  the  chil¬ 
dren,  ”  we  would  kiss  his  luinds.” 

But  he  came  not. 

Whilst  the  prince  and  his  wife,  and  the 
princes  and  princesses,  their  loving  children, 
searched  high  and  low  over  the  residence  in 
vain :  while  the  attendants  and  the  court 
physician  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  all 
the  world  echo^  the  same  words,  **  Where 
can  the  strange  doctor  be  ?”  Franz  found 
himself  in  the  royal  mausoleum,  a  vast 
arched  subterranean  chamber,  deep  down 
below  under  the  palace,  lit  up  by  many 
lamps  burning  around  an  altar  which  stood 
in  the  midst.  Over  this  solemn  altar,  where 
masses  for  the  death-souls  of  the  departed 
princes,  whose  bones  lay  around,  were  daily 
said,  instead  of  a  picture  was  a  beautiful 
sculpture,  representing,  in  white  marble,  the 
resurrection  of  Lazarus.  Along  the  walls  on 
either  side  stood  stately  monuments,  orna¬ 
mented  with  statues,  and  angels,  and  all 
grave  and  death-like  decorations,  within 
which  lay  the  bones  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
beloved  prince.  On  each  monument  were 
engraved  words  of  Holy  Writ,  full  of  corn- 
comfort  and  encouragement  to  those  who 
read  them.  “  The  hour  is  coming  when  all 
that  lie  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his  voice  and 
shall  arise,”  was  written  on  one  ;  “  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory,”  appeared  on  an¬ 
other  ;  “  Ood  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
your  eyes together  with  many  other  holy 
and  comfortable  words. 

Into  this  sepulchral  chamber  was  Franz 
conducted  by  Death,  through  a  secret  pas¬ 
sage  leading  down  from  the  palace,  llien 
Death,  standing  on  the  altar,  turned  his  hol¬ 
low  eyes  upon  his  terrified  and  trembling 
companion,  and  thus  spoke : 

“Fear  not:  1  have  led  thee  hither  that 
we  may  speak  freely  and  without  interrup¬ 
tion,  and  that  in  this  silent  chamber  of  the 


dead  my  words  may  sink  deeply  into  thy 
soul.  For  thou  seest  me  now  for  the  last 
time  for  a  long  while ;  forget  not,  therefore, 
my  parting  admonitions.  The  prince,  out  of 
gratitude,  will  desire  to  make  thee  his  phy¬ 
sician  ;  refuse  this  oflfer,  for  thou  knowest, 
after  what  thou  hast  done,  all  thy  power  of 
healing  the  sick  has  departed.  But  the  prince, 
who  is  a  gracious  and  a  God-fearing  man, 
will  desire  to  keep  thee  about  his  court,  and 
this  offer  thou  mayest  accept.  Send  not  for 
Margaret  or  thy  Iwy,  because  soon  a  longing 
shall  come  over  thee  to  see  again  the  lake  on 
whose  shores  thou  wert  born,  and  the  great 
forest  overshadowing  thy  home.  When  the 
prince  hears  that  thou  art  weary  of  his  court, 
he  will  give  thee  gold  to  buy  the  broad  field 
which  lies  between  thy  house  and  the  forest, 
and  much  more  gold,  with  which  thou  canst 
live  in  honor  and  comfort.  All  this  will  the 
beloved  prince  do  out  of  gratitude  for  the 
service  thou  hast  done  him.  Above  all 
things,  attend  to  have  the  bright  boy,  whose 
godfather  I  am,  brought  up  an  honest  and 
religious  man.  God,  who  sent  me  to  thee 
in  thy  distress,  has  given  him  as  guardian 
an^el  the  glorious  angel  whom  thou  hast 
twice  seen,  to  watch  over  him.  Impress 
deeply  in  the  heart  of  thy  child  that  the 
holy  angel  is  ever  hovering  invisible  around, 
and  that  all  he  does,  or  thinks,  or  says,  is 
known.  Thus  shall  he  himself  become  pure 
and  good  as  the  blessed  spirits  themselves, 
who  sing  before  the  eternal  throne,  and  thou 
hb  father  wilt  be  full  of  joy.  The  bad  spirit, 
who  appeared  to  thee  as  a  hunter,  and  strove 
to  drive  thy  soul  into  the  nets  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer,  and  to  tempt  thee  with  gold,  he  also 
will  be  beside  thy  child.  He  will  ever  watch 
to  turn  good  into  evil,  and  to  tempt  and  ruin 
him.  The  Lord  tells  us,  that  while  the  peo¬ 
ple  slept  the  enemy  sowed  tares  among  the 
wheat.  Watch,  therefore,  over  the  bright 
boy,  and  teach  him  to  guard  against  tempta¬ 
tion.  And  now,  good  friend  Franz,  a  word 
to  thee  concerning  myself.  Never  forget 
Death,  and  as  time  wears  on,  teach  thy  son 
never  to  forget  him  either.  I  am  the  best 
instructor,  for  1  it  is  who  teach  men  practi¬ 
cally,  not  in  words  but  in  deeds,  that  this 
world  is  nought  but  the  lust  of  the  fiesh,  the 
lust  of  the  eyes,  and  the  pride  of  life.  In 
my  presence,  pomp,  majesty,  and  worldly 
grandeur  fade  and  vanish  as  a  bundle  of 
lighted  tow.  1  will,  on  my  part,  always  be 
a  friend  and  protector  to  thee,  for  thou  art  a 
pious  and  an  excellent  man  ;  and  when  the 
time  comes  for  thy  departure  hence,  thou 
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ehalt  sink  softly  into  my  arms,  and  I  will  |  into  ridicule  for  the  common  amnsement. 
bear  thee  gently  to  a  happier  and  a  better  Another  time  some  crabs  were  served  up  at 
world,  into  the  presence  of  the  great  God.”  table. 

Then  Franz  promised  all  that  Death  re-  '*  Have  yon  ever  tasted  crabs,  councillor  ?” 
quired,  and  be  vanished  from  bis  sight.  said  he  to  Franz. 

No  sooner  had  Franz  left  the  subterraneous  “  Never,”  said  he.  “  Such  crabs  as  these 
chamber  and -returned  into  the  palace,  than  I  have  never  even  seen  ;  black  crabs,  indeed, 
he  met  the  chamberlain,  who  was  looking  are  plentiful  in  the  streams  about  our  place, 
about  everywhere  to  find  him.  ”  His  high-  but  we  country  folks  are  afraid  of  their 
ness,”  said  he,  “  wishes  to  make  you  court  claws,  and  the  fishermen  %ntch  them  and 
physician,  and  in  his  joy  at  his  recovery  he  take  them  off  to  the  town.” 
has  announced  bis  gracious  intention  before  The  chamberlain  chose  a  small  crab,  with 
all  the  court.  So  come  instantly  with  me  a  soft  new  shell  on  it,  and  ate  it  up,  shell 
into  the  audience-chamber.”  and  all,  and  then  laid  a  large  one,  with  great 

When  the  prince,  who  by  reason  of  his  claws  luid  thick  shell,  on  Franz's  plate.  He 
illness  had  not  noticed  Franz,  saw  the  simple  broke  off  a  claw  and  put  it  in  his  mouth,  but 
countryman  who  stood  before  him,  he  was  after  turning  it  about,  making  the  most  fear- 
not  a  little  astonished.  He  began  first  to  ful  grimaces  all  the  while,  he  could  make 
speak  to  him  of  medicines  and  other  scienti-  nothing  of  it. 

fic  subjects  connected  with  the  study  of  “  These  crabs,”  said  he,  ”  are  baked  too 
physic — studies  to  which  he  was  not  a  bard.  They  have  hurt  my  mouth  so,  I  be- 
strunger — but  Franz  answered  him:  lieve  the  blood  has  come.  A  very  danger- 

“  Of  all  that  I  know  nothing.  I  am  not  ous  food,  I  should  say.” 
fit  to  be  court  physician.”  Upon  which  there  was  a  general  laugh. 

This  pleased  the  prince ;  for  seeing  what  Every  day  there  was  some  fresh  story 
kind  of  man  Franz  was,  he  was  glad  not  to  invented  about  the  mistakes  of  poor  Franz, 
be  obliged  to  keep  bis  word.  Then  he  which  served  even  to  amuse  their  highnesses 
talked  to  him  of  agriculture,  and  of  the  cul-  themselves.  But  his  perfect  simplicity  and 
tivation  of  land — subjects  with  which  Franz  good  nature  won  all  hearts,  and  the  princess, 
was. quite  at  home.  8o  tbs  prince  laughed,  whenever  she  saw  him,  always  addressed 
and  said :  as  the  good  man.  Once,  as  she  was  carry- 

**  Well,  well,  I  see,  my  honest  friend,  ing  the  youngest  princess  in  her  arms,  they 
what  will  suit  you.  You  shall  manage  my  met  in  the  court  garden,  and  the  child, 
private  purse  and  my  home  farm,  and  live  stretching  out  her  little  hands,  called  after 
at  the  court,  at  the  table  of  my  suite.”  him,  Oood  man,  good  man  so  from  that 

At  first,  Franz  was  delighted  with  the  time  all  about  the  court  gave  him  that  name, 
court.  In  his  own  sphere  of  life  he  was  no  which  pleased  Franz  mightily — much  more' 
fool,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  sensible,  shrewd  indeed,  than  being  called  councillor, 
man ;  still  he  knew  nothing  of  good  breeding  But  at  last,  after  a  time,  he  grew  tired  of 
and  manners,  and  all  the  court  fashions  were  being  the  laughing  stock  of  the  company ; 
to  him  like  Greek.  He  was  always  saying  the  life  at  court  lost  all  its  charms  for  him  ; 
or  doing  something  mol  d  propoe,  and  getting  he  was  weary  of  it,  and  began  to  long  after 
himself  laughed  at.  For  instance,  the  first  his  home,  and  Margaret,  and  the  bright  boy. 
time  he  sat  down  to  dinner  with  the  cham-  So  he  went  to  the  prince  and  spoke  to  him. 
berlain,  and  the  equerries,  and  the  pages,  **  1  cannot,”  said  he,  ”  stay  any  longer  at 
'  when  the  servant  gave  him  a  dish  of  soup  court ;  at  first,  everything  was  new,  and  de- 
he  took  up  a  handful  of  salt  out  of  the  salt-  lighted  me,  and  the  grand  dishes  at  the  table 
cellar  with  bis  fingers.  The  chamberltun,  who  where  I  dine  tasted  most  delicious ;  but  now, 
sat  next  to  him,  whispered  that  the  proper  somehow  or  other,  they  seem  all  turned 
way  to  help  himself  to  salt  was  with  the  sour  and  nasty,  and  I  relish  them  no  longer ; 
spoon.  I  would  rather  have  a  hunch  of  black  bread 

“Oh,”  replied  Franz,  “  that  is  very  ejwy.  and  a  bom  of  Bavarian  beer  than  all  those 
I  will  remember.”  jellies  and  pastries.  The  wine,  too,  is  ezcel- 

So  taking  out  the  salt  again  with  his  fingers,  lent,  but  then  one  gets  it  in  such  little  glasses, 
he  carefully  laid  it  on  a  spoon,  and  then  no  bigger  than  thimbles,  that  there  is  no 
salted  bis  soup.  Every  one  at  table  was  judging  how  it  tastes ;  and,  for  my  own  part 
convulsed  with  laughter.  The  chamberlain  I  would  rather  have  a  deep  drink  out  of  a 
was  a  droll  man,  who  delighted  in  fun,  and  clear  fresh  spring,  such  as  run  among  the 
therefore  took  every  opportunity  to  turn  him  grass  in  the  forest  down  into  the  lake,  than 
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all  the  wine  that  ever  was  made.  But  the 
worst  of  all  to  me  is,  that  I  have  nothing  to 
do ;  instead  of  (getting  up  at  five  o’cIock,  1 
must  lie  like  all  the  world  in  soft  feather 
beds  till  near  mid-day ;  there  is  no  one  to 
speak  to,  and  the  time  seems  very  long  and 
wearisome  ;  then  I  cannot  sleep  at  night  for 
thinking  of  Margaret  and  the  boy,  so  I  beg 
you  to  let  me  go  home  to  my  cottage  in  our 
village  and  live  among  my  own  people.” 

The  prince  laughed  at  Franz’s  description 
of  a  court  life,  and  told  him  be  would 
willingly  give  him  permission  to  go,  but  not 
empty-handed. 

*•  Tell  me,”  said  he,  sincerely,  “  what  I  can 
do  for  you  ?  Whatever  it  is^t  shall  be  done.” 

Franz  replied  : 

“  I  have,  indeed,  a  great  favor  to  ask.  At 
the  back  of  my  garden,  between  it  and  the 
forest,  lie  some  fields  and  a  large  beautiful 
meadow.  It  woutd  make  me  the  happiest 
of  men  if  I  had  those  fields,  and  if  his  high¬ 
ness  would  be  so  good  as  to  buy  them  for  me.” 

“  Say  no  more,”  answered  the  prince, 

the  fields  shall  be  yours.  I  will  send  my 
secretary  to  your  village  ;  he  shall  buy  them 
in  my  name  and  make  them  over  to  you ;  but 
that  is  not  all — you  must  want  more,  surely, 
besides  that?” 

“  Well,”  said  Franz,  scratching  his  head, 
to  be  sure,  a  pair  of  oxen  to  work  the  land, 
and  a  cart - ” 

“  To  be  sure,”  replied  the  prince,  **  you 
shall  have  two  pairs  of  my  best  oxen  and 
three  carts,  in  case  of  accidents.  But  where 
will  you  put  them,  and  the  hay  and  corn 
from  the  fields  ?” 

“  Why,  I  should  want  a  stable  and  barn 
for  that;  but  1  shall  be  able  to  manage 
without  troubling  your  highness.” 

“  1  will  build  you,”  said  the  prince,  ”  a 
stable  and  a  fine  large  barn  for  your  stock, 
and  order,  besides,  all  tools,  and  seeds,  and 
utensils  you  can  need  for  your  farm.  The 
tools  shall  be  made  new,  expressly  for  you.” 

Overcome  with  gratitude,  Franz  burst  into 
tears,  and  could  hardly  find  words  to  thank 
the  prince  for  his  goodness ;  be  kissed  his 
hand,  and  bathing  it  with  his  tears,  took 
leave.  Then  he  went  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
princess  and  her  children,  and  there  again 
many  tears  were  shed,  for  they  all  loved  and 
esteemed  the  good  man.  Then  he  collected 
his  clothes  and  made  up  his  parcel,  and  took 
his  slick,  and  was  walking  out  of  the  palace, 
when  he  met  the  chamberlain,  who  brought 
him  back,  and  said  that  his  serene  highness 
the  prince  had  commanded  him  to  conduct 
him  back  to  bis  bouse  with  the  same  equip¬ 
age  that  bad  fetched  him  to  court. 


So  the  prince’s  stately  carriage,  all  paint¬ 
ed  and  gilded,  drawn  by  two  splendid  horses, 
with  outriders  and  attendants  in  superb 
gold -embroidered  liveries,  stood  beside  the 
cottage  door  on  the  following  evening,  and 
Margaret  rushed  out  with  the  bright  hoy 
beside  her,  and  embraced  Franz  with  all  her 
heart.  Then  the  good-natured  chamberlain 
drew  out  no  end  of  packages  and  parcels 
from  the  carriage,  containing  valuable  pre¬ 
sents  from  the  prince  to  Franz,  from  the 
princess  to  Margaret,  and  from  the  princes 
and  princesses  to  the  bright  boy.  After 
which,  be  took  bis  departure  back  to  the 
court. 

Franz  related  all  bis  court  life  to  Margaret, 
who  was  greatly  astonished  at  much  that  he 
told  her.  She  bad  scarce  patience  to  hear 
him  out,  and  always  kept  interrupting  him 
with  exclamations  of  joy,  and  many  kisses 
and  tender  caresses. 

Only  to  think,”  cried  she,  **  that  the 
fields  and  the  meadows  are  ours,  and  a  new 
bam  and  a  stable,  and  the  beautiful  oxen ! 
Oh,  the  good  prince ;  he  is  well  called 
the  beloved.” 

And  in  the  morning  Franz  and  Margaret 
walked  out  while  the  dew  yet  shone  on  the 
grass,  and  the  morning  mist  lay  heavy  over 
the  lake ;  and  Franz  said : 

“  How  happy  1  am  to  be  once  more  at 
home,  far  away  from  the  great  walls  and 
buildings  of  the  palace  that  shut  out  the 
light.  How  beautiful  it  is  to  see  the  rising 
sun,  and  the  green  fields  full  of  flowers,  and 
the  great  wo^  with  its  deep  shade,  and  to 
hear  the  singing  of  the  birds  and  the  lowing 
of  the  cattle.  How  happy  am  1  too,  who 
was  once  so  poor,  to  have  a  house  and  a  farm 
of  my  own,  and  oxen,  and  stables,  and  barns, 
and  all  that  a  farmer  can  wish  to  possess. 
Oh,  Gretcben  !  let  us  thank  God  for  all  his 
mercies  towards  us,  his  unworthy  servants.” 

Then  Margaret  and  he  knelt  down  on  the 
flowery  meadows,  now  their  own,  and  prayed 
that  God  would  bless  them,  and  bless  also’ 
the  bright  boy,  and  that  he  might  prosper 
under  the  charge  of  the  blessed  angel  that 
guarded  him. 

When  it  was  known  that  Franz  had  re¬ 
turned  home,  crowds  came  from  all  parts  to 
ask  his  advice ;  but  he  replied  to  them  that 
he  was  no  longer  a  doctor.  “  A  doctor,  in¬ 
deed,  1  never  was,”  he  said,  and  all  my 
cures  were  mercies  from  God.  But  what  I 
did,  and  how  1  did  it,  is  a  secret  taught  me 
by  the  white  stranger  that  stood  godfather  to 
my  child,  and  who  every  one  wondered  at, 
and  asked  from  whence  be  came.  Therefore, 
good  friends  and  neighbours  all,  as  I  tell  you. 
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my  cares  are  over — seek  me  no  more,  bat  go 
to  the  doctors  that  are  near  yon,  for  all  my 
power  to  help  yoa  has  fled.'’ 

The  bam  and  the  stables  were  built,  and 
the  fields  cultivated;  they  bore  abandant 
crops  under  the  labor  of  Franz’s  hands,  fora 
blessing  was  on  all  he  touched — everything 
prospered  under  him.  He  lived  in  the  fear 
of  Ood,  happy  and  contented,  the  pattern  of 
an  industrious,  pious  farmer. 

The  bright  boy  grew  up  into  a  comely 
youth,  steady  and  obedient,  promising  to  be 
as  good  a  man  as  his  father,  whom  he 
assisted  in  his  work,  ploughing  and  sowing 
the  broad  fields  behind  their  house ;  he  gave 
ear  to  all  the  blessed  angel  whispered,  and 
never  listened  to  the  temptations  of  the  dark 
hunter,  but  followed  in  all  things  his  parents’ 
example. 

At  last,  after  many  happy  years  of  love, 


and  peace,  and  contentment.  Death  came 
again,  first  to  the  yood  man  Franz,  gently 
folding  him  in  his  arms  without  pain  or  snf- 
fering,  carrying  him  up  far  away  beyond  the 
blue  heavens  to  the  eternal  mansions  of  the 
just ;  then  he  came  a  second  time  to  fetch 
Margaret,  and,  at  last,  he  came  to  bear  away 
their  son  ;  but  be  came  as  a  kind  and  loving 
friend  to  all.  So  after  a  happy,  peacefiu 
life,  they  slept  in  the  quiet  ^rave — a  soft  and 
blessed  sleep,  calm  and  undisturbed,  for  they 
departed  full  of  hope  and  trust  in  the  up¬ 
risen  Saviour,  whose  death  has  given  ns  life ; 
and  they  were  buried  in  the  village  church 
by  the  side  of  the  two  green  mounds  where 
lay  Franz’s  parents,  the  very  spot  where 
he  had  knelt  down  in  his  trouble,  and  where 
Death  had  first  appeared  to  him  in  the  church- 
door  at  twilight.  Requieacat  in  pace. 
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OiBBOiT  speaks  of  “  the  deep  and  danger¬ 
ous  question  how  far  the  public  faith  should 
be  observed,  when  it  becomes  incompatible 
with  the  public  safety.”  In  India,  at  the 
present  day,  the  public  safety  is  happily  not 
in  peril ;  but  still  the  British  Government  is 
in  a  state  of  chronic  dilemma  with  respect 
to  the  question  **  how  far  the  public  faith 
should  be  observed.”  It  has  bound  itself  to 
native  princes  by  solemn  treaties,  rendered 
the  more  obligatory  by  the  circumstance  that 
a  heavy  price,  in  the  double  form  of  cession 
of  territory  and  sacrifice  of  independence, 
was  paid  in  each  instance  for  the  protection 
of  a  power  felt  to  be  irresistible;  and  the 
lamentable  experience  of  the  many  years 
which  have  passed  since  these  treaties  were 
severally  entered  into,  has  demonstrated,  to 
the  conviction  of  all  intelligent  observers, 
that  faith  can  be  kept  with  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  princes  in  question  only  at  the 
expense  of  perpetuating  the  most  atrocious 

•  The  PrivaU  Life  of  an  Eaetem  King.  By  s 
Member  of  the  Honsehofd  of  His  late  Majesty,  Nos- 
str-s-deen.  King  of  Onde.  London :  18M. 


misgovemment,  involving  the  misery  of  mil¬ 
lions,  throughout  some  of  the  fairest  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Hindostan. 

Oude  has  long  held  a  bad  pre-eminence 
among  the  states  thus  situated.  The  sover¬ 
eign  enjoys  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
Government,  which  has  undertaken,  for  a 
large  territorial  consideration,  not  only  to 
guard  his  dominions  against  aggression  from 
without,  but  to  protect  him  from  all  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  misrule  which  might  be  expect¬ 
ed  to  result  from  the  indignation  and  violence 
of  an  oppressed  people.  It  is  said  that  there 
is  no  w<^  to  signify  **  a  republic”  in  any 
Asiatic  language.  Any  constitutional  limita¬ 
tion  of  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  equally 
unknown.  The  only  practical  check  is  this : 
— when  tyranny  becomes  utterly  intolerable, 
the  nobles,  or  the  people,  as  the  case  may 
be  (for  someUmes  the  one  class,  and  some¬ 
times  the  other,  are  the  principal  sufferers), 
take  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  act  with 
all  the  promptitude  and  vigor  of  Judge 
liynch,  destroy  the  oppressor,  his  instru- 
ments,  and  it  may  be  also,  all  the  male  mem 
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here  of  hU  family,  and  then  quietly  submit 
themselves  to  the  like  despotic  rule  exercised 
by  the  lucky  adventurer  whom  circumstances 
have  raised  up  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Thus 
Nadir  Shah,  the  conqueror  of  Persia,  of 
Affghanistan,  and  of  Western  India,  was 
murdered  by  the  principal  commanders  of 
his  army  on  his  return  from  the  sack  of 
Delhi,  'llius  in  countless  other  instances, 
tyrants,  who  have  played  a  less  conspicuous 
part  on  the  stage  of  general  history,  but 
whose  crimes  and  cruelties  have  worn  out 
even  Asiatic  powers  of  endurance,  have  suf¬ 
fered  the  just  punishment  of  their  enormities, 
inflicted  either  by  the  victims  of  some  special 
outrage,  or  by  a  general  outbreak  of  popular 
indignation. 

But  the  King  of  Oude  is  safe — as  far  as 
human  power  can  protect — from  all  penal 
consequences  of  misgovemment.  A  consider¬ 
able  British  force  is  cantoned  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  vicinity  of  his  capital ;  his  subjects  are 
well  aware  that  thousands  more  of  the  same 
irresistible  troops  are  stationed  close  at  hand, 
ready  to  support  their  comrades  ;  and  though 
these  troops  have  been  carefully  restrained, 
of  late  years,  from  all  interference  in  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  the  country,  such  as 
the  enforcement  of  the  payment  of  the  land 
revenue,  or  the  execution  of  any  acts  of  ra¬ 
pine  or  violence  which  it  may  please  the  king 
or  bis  ministers  to  order,  they  have  a  rabble 
soldiery  of  their  own  sufficient  and  well  qua¬ 
lified  for  such  duties,  and  they  know,  and  the 
people  know,  that  if  resistance  be  carried  be¬ 
yond  a  certain  point,  the  aggressors  need 
onl^  to  cry  out  “  Treason,”  and  to  invoke  the 
assistance  of  the  British  Government  under 
the  treaty.  The  result  is,  that  the  hateful 
yoke  of  the  worst  Asiatic  tyranny  is  fastened 
upon  the  necks  of  the  hapless  people,  by  the 
gigantic  strength  of  a  well-organixed  Euro¬ 
pean  Government,  with  a  gripe  which  ex¬ 
cludes  the  slightest  hope  of  deliverance.  In 
no  other  country,  we  believe,  baa  there  exist¬ 
ed — for  many  centuries,  at  least — such  a 
combination  of  an  evil  will  and  of  absolute 
power  to  give  it  effect. 

It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  this  world — the 
scene  of  so  much  misery — has  never  witness¬ 
ed  such  a  government  as  that  of  Oude,  unless 
it  be  thought  impossible  that  any  tyranny 
should  surpass  that  of  Nero  or  Domilian. 
But  in  ancient  Rome  we  believe  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  laid  down  in  Goldsmith’s  well-known 
lines  was  verified  ;  that  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernments  were  sufficiently  strong,  m  spite  of 
the  horrible  oppression  exercised  in  the  ca¬ 
pital,  to  afford  considerable  protection  to  the 


great  body  of  the  people ;  and  that  those 
remote  from  courts,”  suffered  comparatively 
little  from  the  atrocities  even  of  the 

“  Monstrnm,  nulla  virtnte  redemptum 
A  vitiis.” 

But  Oude  is  a  small  and  very  compact 
country,  with  a  central  capital ;  and  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  land  revenue  which  prevails  there,  as 
throughout  India,  has  this  strong  character¬ 
istic,  that  according  as  it  is  well  or  ill  admin¬ 
istered,  it  conduces  more  directly  and  intensely 
to  the  happiness  or  to  the  misery  of  the 
people  than  any  other  fiscal  scheme.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  population  are  in  the  position 
of  the  cottiers  of  Ireland.  The  possession  of 
land  is  to  them  a  necessity,  the  very  vital 
element : — if  they  have  it  not,  they  starve, 
with  their  wives  and  little  ones.  It  is  no 
wonder,  therefore,  that  they  cling  to  it  with 
the  same  desperate  tenacity  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  peasants  of  Connaught,  submit¬ 
ting  to  any  amount  of  extortion  and  wrong, 
rather  than  abandon  it.  Sorely  is  this  tie 
strained  in  Oude.  The  several  districts  are 
either  farmed  out,  or  are  managed  by  Amils, 
who  regard  their  offices  only  as  a  means  of 
amassing  wealth  from  the  difference  between 
what  they  can  extort  from  the  Ryots,  and 
what  they  are  compelled  (for  the  process  is 
often  one  of  compulsion)  to  pay  in  to  the 
toyal  coffers.  Where  there  are  Zemindars, 
the  only  difference  is  that  another  screw  is 
interposed  between  the  farmers-general  or 
amils,  and  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  xemindars  often  exact  payment  from 
their  ryots,  and  then  bold  out  in  their  mud- 
forts  against  the  amil,  until  the  contending 
parties  can  arrange,  after  a  certain  amount 
of  battering  and  a  sufficient  number  of  par¬ 
leys,  the  exact  sum  which  will  satisfy  the 
royal  exchequer,  and  leave  a  suitable  balance 
for  the  benefit  of  the  amil.  Between  such 
millstones  as  the  amils  and  zemindars  of 
Oude,  the  unhappy  ryot  is  of  course  ground 
to  powder.  Besides  growing  the  crop  and 
paying  the  revenue,  he  is  impressed  by  the 
zemindar  to  fight  his  annual  battles  against 
tbe  amil,  whose  rabble  retainers  spoil  his 
goods,  and  devour  or  drive  off  bis  cattle. 
The  battles  in  question  are  of  every  day  oc¬ 
currence.  A  member  of  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  recently  stated  in  bis  place,  that  whilst 
marching  through  Oude  some  years  ago,  he 
had  heard  the  sound  of  artillery,  either  on 
the  one  side  of  his  road  or  the  other,  on  each 
of  the  first  nine  days  of  his  journey.  That 
was  and  is  the  ordinary  mode  of  collecting 
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the  revenue  from  landholders  of  power  and 
courage  sufficient  to  resist  the  authorities, 
rather  than  patiently  submit  to  be  plundered. 
When  the  end  in  view  cannot  be  effected  by 
these  which  we  have  truly  called  ordinary 
means,  still  stronger  measures  are  resorted 
to  without  scruple.  Within  the  last  ten 
years,  an  amil  sold  a  thousand  men,  women, 
and  children  into  slavery,  in  order  to  make 
good  a  dedciency  of  revenue  from  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  the  sale. 

The  same  despotic  lawlessness  pervades 
every  department  of  the  government — if  a 
state  of  things  so  wretched  be  worthy  of 
such  respectable  terms.  Very  recently,  the 
king  appointed  one  of  his  hddlers  chief  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  realm.  Probably,  the  judge  was 
upon  a  par  with  the  court.  Police  there 
seems  to  be  none  for  the  prevention  of  crime. 
Government  exists  for  the  collection  of  reve¬ 
nue.  Men  are  shot  down  in  broad  daylight 
close  to  the  gates  of  Lucknow,  and  the  mur¬ 
derer  replaces  the  pistol  in  his  belt,  and  de¬ 
liberately  walks  off,  without  question  or 
hindrance  from  any  one.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  surgeon  of  the  British  Residency,  now 
a  member  of  the  Medical  Board,  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  anecdote: — lie  had  been  out  into  the  ' 
country  to  attend  a  patient.  On  his  return 
to  the  city,  he  heard  a  pretty  brisk  6re  of 
musketry,  but  such  sounds  were  too  common 
to  excite  any  great  surprise.  After  passing 
the  gate,  however,  he  found  that  two  regi-< 
ments  of  the  king’s  infantry  having  quarrel¬ 
led,  each  corps  had  taken  possession  of  the 
houses  upon  one  side  of  the  principal  street, 
across  which  they  were  keeping  up  a  smart 
fusillade.  When  the  officer,  whose  person 
and  equipage  were  well  known,  approached 
the  scene  of  action,  a  chief  combatant  of  one 
of  the  regiments  rushed  into  the  middle  of 
the  street,  and  bawled  out  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  “  Stop,  stop !  wait  a  minute  till  the 
Doctor  Sahib  has  gone  by  !” 

The  curious  volume  which  has  called  forth 
these  remarks  purports  to  be  written  by  an 
Englishman,  formerly  in  the  service  of  a  late 
king  of  Oude.  We  see  no  reason  to  doubt 
the  genuineness  of  the  work.  If  the  nar¬ 
rative  be  not  true  in  every  particular,  it  is,  at 
least,  “  vraisemblahUy  Every  fact  which  it 
relates  might  well,  we  think,  have  happened 
at  the  court  where  the  scene  is  laid  ;  and 
there  is  nothing  out  of  character  in  any  word 
or  deed  attributed  to  the  several  actors.  The 
work  is  anonymous,  and  we  have  no  means 
of  ascertaining  more  as  to  the  authorship 
than  the  author  has  told  us.  “  Five  Eu¬ 
ropean  members  of  his  household,”  be  says, 
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usually  attended  the  king’s  private  dinners. 

“  His  tutor  was  one  of  the  king’s  friends ;  his 
librarian  was  another;  his  portrait-painter 
was  a  third  ;  the  captain  of  his  body-guard 
was  a  fourth ;  and  last,  but  by  no  means 
least,  his  barber — his  European  barber — was 
a  fifth :  of  these  five  I  was  one.” 

That  tastes  differ  is  a  proverbial  truism  ;  but 
how  any  one,  with  the  spirit  and  feelings  of 
an  Englishman,  could  have  endured  the  de¬ 
gradation  and  the  unspeakable  disgusts  of 
such  a  service,  as  long  as  there  was  a  wet 
ditch  to  be  dug  or  a  heap  of  road-metal  to 
be  broken  in  this  country,  or  the  roughest 
drudgery  of  an  indigo  factory  to  be  per¬ 
formed  under  the  burning  sun  of  India,  we 
are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  understand.  But  as 
it  has  been  proved  to  demonstration  that 
Boswell’s  folly  and  meanness  and  shameless¬ 
ness  pre-eminently  qualified  him  for  that  work 
of  biography,  which  he  fulfilled  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  excellence  beyond  the  powers  of  far 
abler  and  better  men  ;  so  no  one  who  had  not 
partaken  of  the  childish  or  cruel  amusements, 
and  submitted  to  be  the  tool  or  butt,  and 
wallowed  in  the  filthy  orgies  of  King  Nussir- 
u-deen,  could  have  depicted  with  adequate 
minuteness  such  scenes  as  some  of  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  volume  before  us.  We  are 
told  by  the  author  in  his  preface — if  we  had 
needed  such  an  intimation — that  the  scenes 
described  were  by  no  means  the  grossest 
which  were  witnessed.  It  is  but  justice, 
however,  to  say,  that  the  indignation 
of  the  well-paid  and  much-enduring  courtier 
was  at  last  so  excited  by  the  abominable 
cruelty  of  the  king  to  one  of  his  uncles — a 
helpless  old  man,  whom  he  delighted  to  in¬ 
sult  and  torment — that  he  voluntarily  threw 
up  his  appointment.  We  hope  to  satisfy 
our  readers,  however,  that  some  of  the  ta¬ 
bleaux  which  the  narrative  exhibits,  though 
barbarous  as  becomes  the  Court  of  an  Ori¬ 
ental  Potentate,  have  a  certain  wild  interest 
which  redeems  them  from  disgust.  On  the 
whole,  therefore,  both  ns  a  matter  of  curi¬ 
osity,  and  as  good  may,  perhaps,  be  educed 
from  the  evil  exhibited,  whilst  no  harm  can 
possibly  result  from  the  example  of  such  a 
life,  it  might  have  been  regretted  if  the  words 
and  deeds  of  King  Nussir-u-deen  (those,  at 
least,  which  will  bear  publication),  had  per¬ 
ished  from  the  same  cause  that  has  con¬ 
demned  to  lasting  darkness  the  brave  men 
who  lived  before  Agamemnon. 

Of  course,  Nussir-u-deen,  brute  as  be  was, 
took  the  liveliest  pleasure  in  the  combats  of 
animals.  All  sorts  and  sises  of  animals, 
therefore,  from  quails  to  plephants,  some- 
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times  like  with  like,  sometimes  one  crea¬ 
ture  with  another — as  a  man-eating  horse 
with  a  tiger — at  all  times  and  in  all  places, 
in  the  open  park  bj  the  side  of  a  river  (into 
which  the  discomfited  elephant  plunged  and 
found  safety),  in  an  arena,  encircled  with 
palisades,  and  on  the  table  at  the  palace  af¬ 
ter  dinner,  fought  to  the  death  for  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  his  Majesty.  The  mutually  indicted 
wounds  of  partridges  or  antelopes  are  purely 
pitiful,  but  here  is  a  vivid  account  of  a  battle 
between  two  specially  ferocious  tigers. 

**  There  was  a  famous  tiger — a  monster  of  a  ti¬ 
ger — named  Kagra,  who  had  triumphed  at  Luck¬ 
now  on  several  occasions.  He  was  certainly  one 
of  the  largest  1  have  ever  seen ;  and  beautifully 
streaked  was  his  glossy  roat,  as  it  moved  freely 
over  his  muscular  limbs  and  long  back.  The 
connoisseurs  in  sport  had  despaired  of  finding  a 
fitting  adversary  for  Kagra,  when  news  arrived 
that  a  tiger  of  enormous  size  and  strength  had 
been  taken  uninjured  in  the  Terai,  the  long  strip 
of  jungle-land  between  Oiide  and  Nepaul,  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalayas.  It  was  anticipated 
that  there  would  be  glorious  sport  when  this  new 
monster  was  brought  face  to  face  with  the  re¬ 
doubted  Kagra. 

‘‘The  signal  was  given — the  bamboo  railing  in 
front  of  the  cages  rose  simultaneously  on  either 
side — the  doors  of  the  cages  opened.  Terai- 
wallah  sprang  with  a  sin|pe  hound  out  of  his 
cage,  opening  his  huge  jaws  widely,  and  shaking 
from  side  to  side  his  Tong  tail  in  an  excited  way. 
Kagra  advanced  more  leisurely  into  the  arena, 
but  with  similar  demonstrations.  They  might 
have  been  fifty  feet  apart,  as  they  stood  surveying 
each  other,  open-mouth^,  the  tails  playing  all 
the  time. 

“  At  length  Kagra  advanced  a  few  paces ;  his 
adversary  laid  himself  down  forthwith  upon  the 
court-yard,  where  he  stood  facing  him,  but  with 
his  feet  well  under  him,  not  extended,  evidently 

5|uite  prepared  for  a  spring.  Kagra  watched  his 
be  intently,  and  still  advanced  slowly  and  cau¬ 
tiously,  bnt  not  in  a  straight  line,  rather  towards 
the  side,  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle  as  he  drew 
near. 

“  The  Terai-wallah  soon  rose  to  his  feet  and 
likewise  advanced,  describing  a  similar  arc  on 
the  opposite  side,  both  gradually  approaching 
each  other,  however.  It  was  a  moment  of  breath¬ 
less  suspense  in  the  gallery.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  two  combatants  as  they  thus  tried  to 
circumvent  each  other  ;  it  was  enough  to  arrest 
the  attention,  for  the  tigers  were  unusually  large ; 
both  were  in  beautiful  condition,  plump,  and  mus¬ 
cular.  The  color  of  the  Terai-wallah  was  some¬ 
what  lighter  than  that  of  Kagra,  a  more  yellow¬ 
ish  hue  shone  between  the  black  stripes.  Both 
were  very  beautiful,  and  very  courageous,  and 
very  formidable. 

“At  length,  as  they  thus  advanced,  step  by 
step,  very  slowly,  Kagra  made  a  spring.  His 
former  victories  had  probably  made  him  a  little 


self-confident.  He  sprang,  not  as  if  it  were  a 
voluntary  effort  of  his  own,  but  as  if  he  were 
suddenly  impelled  aloft  by  some  uncontrollable 
galvanic  force  which  be  could  not  resist.  The 
spring  was  so  sudden,  so  rapid,  so  impetuous, 
that  it  bad  quite  the  appearance  of  being  invo¬ 
luntary.  The  Terai-wallah  was  not  unprepared. 
As  rapidly  as  Kagra  had  hurled  himself  up  into 
the  air,  so  rapidly  did  he  jump  aside  ;  both  move¬ 
ments  seemed  to  be  simultaneous,  so  admirably 
were  they  executed.  Kagra  alighted,  foiled ; 
but  before  he  could  recover  himself,  before  he 
could  have  well  assured  himself  that  he  teas 
foiled,  the  Terai-wallah  was  upon  him.  The 
claws  of  his  adversary  were  fixed  firmly  in  his 
neck,  and  the  horrid  jaws  were  already  grating 
near  bis  throat,  It  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
VVe  could  scarcely  sec  that  the  Terai-wallah  had 
gained  the  advantage — we  could  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguish  bis  huge  fore-paws  grasping  the  neck, 
and  his  open  mouth  plunged  at  the  throat — when 
Kagra  made  another  spring,  a  bound  in  which 
he  evidently  concentrated  all  his  energy.  The 
Terai-wallah  was  dragged  with  him  for  a  little; 
the  claws  that  bad  been  dug  into  his  neck  were 
torn  gratingly  tl)rough  it ;  the  open  mouth  snap¬ 
ped  fiercely  but  harmles-sly  at  the  advancing 
shoulder,  and  Kagra  was -free.  His  neck  and 
shoulder,  however,  bore  bloody  traces  of  the  in¬ 
jury  he  had  received  ;  and  no  sooner  did  he  feel 
that  he  had  got  rid  of  his  assailant  than  he 
turned  with  greater  fierceness  than  ever  to  assail 
his  foe. 

“  ‘  Shavash  !  Kagra — bravo  !  I’ll  make  it 
two  hundred  gold  mohurs,’  said  the  king,  turn¬ 
ing  to  his  prime-minister. 

“  ‘  The  asylum  of  the  world  commands  it — two 
hundred  let  it  be,’  replied  Rooshun,  as  he  took 
out  his  tablets  anew. 

“  But  the  interest  of  the  contest  in  the  arena 
was  too  intense  to  admit  of  attention  being  with¬ 
drawn  from  it.  It  was  but  for  an  instant  that 
tlie  two  tigers  stood  surveying  each  other,  open- 
mouthed,  after  Kagra  bad  shaken  off  the  grip  of 
his  antagonist  With  distended  jaws,  the  ample 
months  opened  to  their  utmost  limit,  their  beau¬ 
tifully-streaked  skins  starling  from  their  forms  in 
in  excitement,  the  eyes  distended  as  they  watched 
each  other,  the  ends  of  the  tails  moving  once  or 
twice,  as  if  with  convulsive  twitches,  they  stood. 
Kagra  was  the  first  to  attack  again.  This  time 
his  opponent  was  too  near  to  try  his  former  stra¬ 
tagem  of  slipping  to  one  side.  He  met  him 
boTdIy.  They  stood  at  that  moment  near  the 
centre  of  the  arena;  and  as  the  sharp  claws 
moved  incessantly,  snd  the  huge  mouths  tried  to 
grasp  the  neck  on  either  side,  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  the  attack  from  the  defence ;  all 
was  so  rapid. 

“  Drawing  gradually  nearer  as  they  fought 
with  claws  and  mouths  ferociously,  uttering 
fierce  snarls  as  they  did  so,  both  seemed  to  have 
succeeded  in  gripping  their  antagonist..  With 
their  mouths  buried  in  each  other’s  throats,  and 
their  claws  dug  deeply  into  the  neck,  they  rose  at 
length  to  the  contest  on  their  hind  legs — straining 
and  tugging,  and  wrestling,  as  it  were,  with  each 
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other,  each  with  his  utmost  force  and  skill.  It 
was  a  spectacle  of  startling  interest,  that ;  and 
however  you  may  turn  away,  good  madam,  and 
exclaim  horrible !  or  savage' !  believe  me  there 
were  many  elements  of  the  sublime  in  that  con¬ 
test  ;  and  doubtless  such  contests  often  take 
place  in  the  jungle. 

They  stood  more  than  six  feet  high  as  they 
thus  grappled  with  each  other,  elevated  on  their 
hind  legs,  in  a  sort  of  death-struggle ;  their 
round  heads  and  glaring  eyes  surmounting  the 
muscular  pillars  of  their  long  bodies  beautifully. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  how  firmly  the  claws 
were  fixed  into  the  neck  on  both  sides.  There 
was  no  shifting  of  position,  no  further  grasping 
either  with  claw  or  mouth.  It  was  now  a  con¬ 
test  of  life  or  death.  Both  were  bleeding  freely, 
and  it  would  chiefly  depend  upon  stren^  as  to 
which  should  be  thrown  unoer  the  other,  and 
thereby  probably  lose  hie  hold. 

“  These  things  take  long  to  describe,  but  they 
occurred  very  rapidly.  There  was  deep  silence 
in  the  arena  and  in  the  gallery,  as  the  two  wild 
beasts  thus  stood  confronting  each  other  on  their 
hind  legs — deep  silence  and  earnest  gazing  on  all 
sides  and  from  all  quarters  ;  even  the  very 
breathing  was  suspended  in  many,  as  they 
watched  the  contest.  *  Not  for  long,  however,  as 
I  have  said.  Kagra,  more  skilful  or  more  im¬ 
petuous  than  his  antagonist,  overthrew  him  at 
length,  and  the  two  rolled  over  on  the  arena  *,  the 
Terai-waliah  on  his  back  beneath  Kagra  above. 

“  ‘  Shavash,  Kagra  V  uttered  the  king  again, 
well  pleased.  ‘Kagra  has  the  advantage,’  ut¬ 
tered  more  than  one  voice  in  English. 

“  But  the  advantage  was  only  momentary. 
The  hind  claws  of  Kagra  were  being  plnngra 
into  the  belly  of  his  foe,  when  the  Terai-waliah, 
who  never  let  go  his  bold  for  a  moment  with  bis 
month,  struck  one  of  his  fore-paws  over  the  face 
of  his  antagonist.  His  claws  evidently  pierced 
Kagra’s  eyes ;  one  of  them  was  torn  from  its 
socket;  and,  uttering  a  howl  of  pain  or  despair, 
the  mutilated  beast  relinquished  his  grip,  and 
would  have  tom  himself  from  his  antagonist. 
This,  however,  he  was  not  permitted  to  do.  The 
Terai-waliah  clung  pertinaciously  to  his  throat. 
His  teeth  were  deeply  infixed.  He  was  dragged 
for  a  few  paces  over  the  arena  by  Kagra,  who 
tried  to  release  himself  in  vain  ;  and  then,  all  at 
once  leaping  from  his  prostrate  position,  the 
Terai-waliah  hurled  himself  on  the  top  of  his 
assailant. 

“  The  contest  was  virtually  at  an  end.  Kagra, 
now  fallen  beneath  his  foe,  and  fast  losing  blood, 
was  incapable  of  regaining  the  advantage  he  had 
lost.  The  'I'erai-wallah,  thrusting  one  paw  un¬ 
der  his  lower  jaw,  forced  back  the  head  further, 
until  he  infixed  his  teeth  still  more  deeply  into  the 
throat.  Kagra  did  battle  inelTectnally  with  his 
claws,  tearing  the  skin  of  his  antagonist  here  and 
there  ;  but  he  had  lost  the  hold  he  had  obtained 
with  bis  month,  and  was  evidently  fast  sinking 
under  the  victor’s  grasp  and  bite. 

*  ‘  Kagra  is  beaten,’  was  uttered  in  Hindu¬ 
stan!  and  Engli.sh  in  the  gallery  above. 

“  ‘  He  is,’  said  the  king,  as  he  gave  orders  to 


the  servants  below  to  open  Kagra’s  cage  and 
drive  off  the  Terai-waliah. 

**  Red-hot  rods  were  thrust  through  the  bars  of 
the  enclosure,  and  the  successful  tiger  was 
cruelly  burnt  before  be  would  relinquish  his  hold. 
It  was  the  most  barbarous  part  of  the  exhibition ; 
and  yet  it  was  the  only  way  to  save  the  life  of 
Ka^.  At  length  the  Terai-waliah  was  driven 
off,  nis  jaws  dripping  blood  as  he  went.  Kagra’s 
cage  was  opened,  and  he  made  for  it  immediately, 
with  all  the  marks  of  the  conquered  about  him. 
He  left  his  track  on  the  arena  in  blood-stains, 
whilst  his  tail  hung  ilaccidly  between  his  legs ; 
yet,  though  he  was  flying,  he  fled  stealthily,  as  it 
were,  not  vigorously  and  upright  as  a  horse  would 
have  fled,  b^nt  with  stealthy,  creeping,  cat-like 
^ilit^.  The  red-hot  rods  were  held  Mfore  the 
lerai-wallah  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing.  He 
still  faced  towards,  and  glared  after,  bis  beaten 
foe;  and  ere  Kagra  had  reached  his  cage,  he 
sprang  high  above  the  rods  to  attack  the  flying 
tiger  once  more.  He  fell  short  of  his  victim, 
however.  Kagra  quickened  his  steps,  reached 
the  cage,  and  buried  himself  in  the  furthest  cor¬ 
ner,  cowering  like  a  whipped  cur. 

“  As  for  the  Terai-waliah,  he  watched  his  de¬ 
feated  antagonist  steadily  to  the  last,  never  once 
taking  his  eyes  off  him  ;  and  then,  shaking  him¬ 
self  two  or  three  times,  he  licked  his  paws,  rose 
majestically  from  his  crouching  posture,  and 
walked  deliberately  towards  his  own  cage,  which 
was  open  to  receive  him  ;  his  tom  shoulders,  and 
the  large  drops  of  blood  which  fell  from  him  as 
he  walked,  proclaiming  how  dearly  he  had  won 
his  victory.” 

There  is  another  equally  graphic  account 
of  a  battle  between  a  man-eating  horse  and 
a  tiger,  a  special  pet  of  the  ling,  called 

Burrhea,”  from  a  village  at  the  foot  of  the 
Himalayas  near  which  he  had  been  taken. 
No  one  who  has  never  been  in  India  can 
form  an  adequate  conception  of  a  really 
vicious  horse ;  yet  we  suspect  that  the  story 
of  the  feats  of  this  "  man-eater,”  in  clearing 
the  streets  of  the  city,  and  driving  the  inha¬ 
bitants  to  take  refuge  on  the  house-tops,  is  a 
little  highly  colored.  The  result  of  the  con¬ 
flict  was  that  the  tiger’s  jaw  was  broken  by 
a  kick  of  the  ferocious  horse  ;  that  the  king, 
enraged  at  the  defeat  of  his  favorite,  ordered 
another  tiger  to  be  let  loose,  who,  having 
been  recently  fed,  refused  to  attack  the 
“  man-eater  f  and  that  then  three  wild  buf¬ 
faloes  having  been  brought  into  the  arena, 
the  horse  was,  for  the  third  time,  the  con¬ 
queror. 

“  '  I  shall  have  an  iron  cage  made  for  him,’ 
exclaimed  the  king,  ‘  and  he  shall  be  taken 
care  of.  By  my  father’s  head,  but  he  is  a  brave 
fellow.’  He  Aid  an  iron  cage  made  for  him — 
one  twice  the  size  of  many  modem  London  din¬ 
ing-rooms  ;  and  there,  roaming  round  the  walls  of 
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his  iron  house,  the  msn-ester  exhibited  bis  teeth 
to  admiring  visitors,  snapped  at  them  valoroualy, 
and  often  showed  how  he  had  assaulted  the  ribs 
of  the  bu&lo,  by  playing  the  same  tune  on  the 
bars  of  his  cage.  VVhen  I  left  Lucknow,  Uie 
man-eater  was  still  one  of  its  sights.” 

Another  story  of  an  elephant  fight  results 
in  hialleer,  the  conqueror,  silling,  in  fury,  his 
“  mahout,”  or  driver,  who  fell  from  his  neck 
at  the  moment  of  victory : 

**  When,”  says  the  author,  “  our  alarm  and 
horror  were  increased  at  seeing  a  woman  rushing 
from  the  side  whence  Malleer  had  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  rushing  directly  towards  the  elephant. 
She  had  an  infant  in  her  arms,  and  she  ran  as  fast 
as  her  burden  would  permit.” 

It  was  the  wife  of  the  slain  mahout. 

“‘O  Malleer,  Malleer,  cruel,  savage  beast! 
see  what  you  have  done,’  she  cried ;  ‘  here, 
finish  our  bouse  at  once.  You  have  taken  off 
the  roof,  now  break  down  the  walls ;  you  have 
killed  my  husband,  whom  you  loved  so  well ;  now 
kill  me  and  his  son.’ 

“To  those  unaccustomed  to  India,  this  lan¬ 
guage  may  appear  unnatural  or  ridiculous.  It  is 
precisely  the  sense  of  what  she  said  ;  every  word 
of  it  almost  was  long  impressed  upon  my  mind. 
The  mahouts  and  their  families  live  with  the 
elephants  they  attend,  and  talk  to  them  as  to  rea¬ 
sonable  beings,  in  reproof,  in  praise,  in  entreaty, 
in  anger. 

“  We  expected  to  see  the  wild  animal  turn 
from  the  mangled  remains  of  the  husband  to  tear 
the  wife  and  child  asunder.  We  were  agreeably 
disappointed.  Malleer’s  rage  was  satiated,  and 
he  now  felt  remorse  for  what  he  had  done.  You 
could  see  it  in  his  drooping  ears  and  downcast 
bead.  He  took  his  foot  off  the  shapeless  carcass. 
The  wife  threw  herself  upon  it,  and  the  eleplmnt 
stood  by  respecting  her  grief.  It  was  a  touching 
spectacle.  The  woman  lamented  loudly,  turning 
now  and  then  to  the  elephant  to  reproach  him  ; 
whilst  he  stood,  as  if  conscious  his  fault, 
looking  sadly  at  her.  Once  or  twice  tbe  uncon¬ 
scious  infant  caught  at  his  trunk  and  played  with 
it  He  had  doubtless  played  with  it  often  before, 
for  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  mahout’s 
child  playing  between  tlie  legs  of  the  elephant — 
it  is  no*  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  elephant 
waving  his  trunk  over  it,  allowing  it  to  go  to  a 
little  distance,  and  then  tenderly  bringing  it  back 
again, as  tenderly  as  a  mother  would. 

'“Let  the  woman  call  him  off,’  shouted  tbe 
king ;  ‘  he  will  attend  to  her.’ 

“  She  did  so,  and  Malleer  came  bark,  just  as  a 
spaniel  would  do  at  the  call  of  his  ma.ster. 

“  ‘  Let  the  woman  mount  with  her  child,  and 
take  him  away,’  was  the  king’s  order.  It  was 
communicated  to  her.  The  elephant  knelt  at  her 
command,  bhe  mounted ;  Malleer  gave  her,  first 
the  mutilated  carcass,  and  then  her  infant  son. 
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She  sat  upon  his  neck,  in  her  husband’s  place, 
and  led  him  quietly  away.  From  that  day  she 
was  his  keeper,  his  mahout.  He  would  have  no 
other.  When  most  excited,  when  most  wild, 
must  or  not  must,  she  had  but  to  command,  and 
he  obeyed.  The  touch  of  her  hand  on  his  trunk 
was  enough  to  calm  his  most  violent  outbursts  of 
temper.  She  could  lead  him  without  fear  or 
danger  to  herself;  and  the  authority  which  she 
had  thus  obtained  doubtless  her  son  would  pos¬ 
sess  after  her.” 

Such  were  some  of  the  most  reasonable 
and  innocent  of  King  Nussir-u-deen’s  amuse¬ 
ments.  The  volume  under  comment  coa- 
lains  many  a  darker  page  of  reckless  caprice, 
of  indifference  to  human  suffering,  and  of  ab¬ 
solute  cruelty,  patent  to  the  most  cursory 
observation ;  and  many  a  hint  or  allusion, 
also,  to  iniquity  of  this  or  that  kind  on  the 
part  of  those  whose  hands  were  strong  to 
commit  wrong,  and  to  the  misery  inflicted  on 
their  victims,  which  few,  perhaps,  but  those 
familiar  with  the  habits  of  Eastern  rulers  and 
subjects  would  readily  understand.  One  or 
two  specimens  of  the  former  character  will 
suffice.  Rajah  Buktar  Singh — a  Hindoo,  as 
the  name  indicates — was  the  general  of  the 
king’s  army,  and  chief  of  the  police.  Up  to 
a  certain  minute  he  was  a  prime  favorite  of 
the  king.  Then,  he  was  disgraced,  and 
ordered  for  immediate  execution  (with  great 
difficulty  averted),  for  the  simple  offence  of 
making  a  bad  joke.  Tbe  king  twirled  his 
thumb  through  the  top  of  his  hat,  and  the 
general  said,  *'  There’s  a  hole  in  your  ma¬ 
jesty’s  crown.”  Instantly  went  forth  tbe 
mandate,  *'  Take  off  bis  head.”  By  means  of 
the  interference  of  the  British  Resident  his 
life  was  saved,  but  he  was  literally  stripped 
to  the  skin,  of  honour,  property,  and  clothes. 

**  All  the  garments  of  the  disgraced  chief  had 
been  removed — his  richly  ornamented  turban,  his 
magnificent  oriental  dress,  bis  tulwar  or  sword, 
his  pistols,  his  cashmere  scarf,  used  as  a  belt — 
all  had  been  removed.  With  a  scanty  cloth  tied 
round  his  loins — a  cloth  such  as  the  lowest  of 
the  laboring  classes  wear — he  was  lying  when 
we  entered,  on  this  uncomfortable  couch”  (a 
rough  native  bed,  such  as  it  used  by  native  ser¬ 
vants,  without  mat  or  mattress),  *'  otherwise 
naked.’’ 

The  condemned  man  thus  addressed  the 
author  and  his  other  visitors  : — 

“  '  I  shall  die,  gentlemen,  I  know  I  shall  die ; 
Rooshun  (the  Prime-Minister)  is  not  my  friend  ; 
but,  oh,  good  Englishmen^  preserve  my  family 
from  disgrace.  Surely,  bis  Excellency  the  Re¬ 
sident  will  protect  them,  if  you  ask  him.  I  am 
a  roan,  1  can  bear  tortnre  and  death ;  but  my 
71 
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wives  and  children — my'tged  bed-ridden  father— 
my  wives,  that  have  never  seen  the  face  of  man, 
save  of  their  relations — my  children  who  are  all 
of  tender  years — what  will  become  of  them  when 
I  am  gone  7  Good  gentlemen,  promise  me  to  say 

a  kind  word  for  them .  Should  my  family 

come  to  want,  should  they  only  lose  their  property 
and  6s  otherwise  uninjurid^  perhaps  yon  will  sell 
this  (an  emerald  ring,  whicn  he  had  contrived  to 
secrete)  for  them.  Do,  good  Englishmen  ;  but 
oh,  try  and  save  them  from  the  torture  and  dis¬ 
grace,  and  the  blessing  of  the  widows  and  the  or- 

fihans  will  be  yours.’ . As  to  his  own 

ife,  he  never  for  a  moment  thought  it  would  be 
saved ;  for  be  had  heard  tlie  order  given  for  his 
execution,  and  he  Attributed  the  delay  simply  to 
an  intention  of  inflicting  torture  upon  him.  He 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  this.  ‘  He  knew  the 
king  better  than  we  did,’  said  he,  as  he  shook  his 
head  mournfully.  He  had  seen  the  most  excru¬ 
ciating  tortures  inflicted  upon  men  for  less  than 
be  bad  done.” 

There  was  good  ground  for  the  poor  man’s 
alarm,  about  his  family,  at  least.  His  old 
bed-ridden  father,  and  his  wives  and  children, 
were  all  cast  into  the  same  degrading  prison. 
The  aathor  and  the  other  European  courtiers 
went  to  give  them  what  comfort  they  could. 

“  They  were  all  treated  as  Buktar  had  been 
treated — stripped  of  their  fine  clothes  and  tbrir 
ornaments,  given  only  the  same  scanty  covering 
that  he  had  been  allowed  :  there  they  were,  cow¬ 
ering  like  sheep  and  iambs  awaiting  the 
slaughter  ;  the  old  bed- ridden  father,  with  his 
wrinkled  skin  and  spare  frame,  through  which 
the  skeleton  could  be  clearly  distinguished,  as  the 
bones  protruded  in  all  quarters ;  and  be  was  weep¬ 
ing,  weeping  not  for  his  own  sufiTerings  or  dis¬ 
honour,  but  for  the  woes  of  his  son  and  of  his 
son’s  wives.  Young,  delicately-moulded  women, 
who  had  been  nurs^  in  every  luxury,  and 
bmugbt  up  tenderly,  whose  faces  had  never  been 
expoi^  before  to  the  eyes  of  men,  there  they 
cowered,  huddled  together,  with  their  children, 
exposed  to  the  rude  gaze  and  brutal  jests  of  the 
native  soldiery  who  were  scattered  about  the 
courtyard.  One  clasped  her  infant  to  her  breast, 
and  seemed  to  find  some  satisfaction  in  all  her 
woe  in  fulfilling  a  mother’s  duties.  Another  sat 
in  silent  misery,  with  downcast  face  and  drooping 

form,  a  Hindu  Niobe . When  they  beard 

that  we  had  come  as  comforters  and  friends  of 
Buktar,  the  cowering  fear  which  had  formerly 
posses^  them  gave  way  to  passionate  entreaty 
and  fervent  expressions  of  thanks.  The  women 
and  children  threw  themselves  at  our  feet,  and 
begged  our  intercession  for  the  doomed  culprit. 
It  was  pitiable  to  see  them  grovelling  on  the 
ground  before  ns  in  all  the  agony  of  fear,  and  in 
all  the  abasement  of  commingled  fear  and  love. 
It  was  not  for  themselves  they  sought  protection 
and  succour,  but  for  him  whose  incautious  words 
had  brought  them  into  that  miserable  position. 
Truly,  if  Hindustan  is  ever  saved,  it  will  be  by 
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the  virtues  of  its  women,  for  more  honorable,  more 
honest-minded,  more  n<Aly-endowed  female  hu¬ 
manity  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  most  highly 
civilised  regions  of  the  earth,  than  amongst  thie 
Zenanahs  of  India.” 

How  well  does  this  testimony  correspond 
with  the  noble  euloginm  pass^  by  Mungo 
Park  upon  the  women  of  still  more  deei^y 
degraded  Africa!  Buktar  Singh  "was  put 
into  a  large  wild  beast  cage,  and  otherwise 
somewhat  hardly  and  harshly  dealt  with, 
but  his  family  was  more  tenderly  treated.” 
The  Resident  had  interposed  on  their  behalf, 
and  “  they  blessed  the  great  Sahib,  as  grate¬ 
ful  women  and  children  only  can  bless. 

. The  Resident’s  interference  bad 

done  wonders  with  the  natives  of  all  classes. 
Rich  and  poor,  princes  and  sepoys,  fear  the 
Kompanny  Behadur,  and  the  Resident,  as  its 
representative.”  The  sequel  of  the  story  is 
truly  oriental.  After  the  Rajah  had  been 
fourteen  months  in  his  cage,  there  were  bad 
harvests  in  Oude,  and  consequently  high 
prices,  discontent,  and  riots  in  Lucknow. 
The  king  resolved,  being  in  the  mood  for  a 
frolic,  to  visit  the  bazaars  in  disguise,  as,  he 
said,  the  Caliph  ”  used  to  do  in  Bagdad.” 
Some  of  the  Rajah’s  friends  got  notice  of  this 
intention,  and,  of  course,  the  king  overheard 
shopkeepers  and  customers  deploring  the 
evil  times,  shaking  their  beads  gloomily,  and 
saying,  ’*  It  wasn't  so  when  Rajah  Buktar 
was  the  king’s  minister :  he  kept  the  bazaars 
in  order.” 

“Two  months  after  that,  Rajah  Buktar 
Singh  was  in  his  old  place  at  court,  resuming 
bis  duties  and  his  honors  as  if  nothing  had 
occurred.  The  next  harvest  was  abundant ; 
and  when  I  left  Lucknow,  Rajah  Buktar  was 
still  the  ’general,’  and  the  head  of  the 
police,  as  before — in  great  favor  with  the 
king,  nay,  in  greater  favor  than  ever.” 

We  have  not  room  to  tell  the  painful  story, 
how  the  king,  with  the  aid  of  his  favewite  and 
real  prime  minister — an  Elnglish  barber,  in¬ 
sulted  and  tormented  his  two  aged  uncles, 
making  them  drunk  (the  wine  ^ing  mixed 
with  brandy),  and  then  stripping  one  of  them 
of  every  particle  of  clothes,  compelled  him  to 
dance  in  that  state  before  all  the  minions  and 
buffoons  and  parasites  of  the  court,  ”  whilst 
servants,  male  and  female,  of  all  grades,  col¬ 
lected  together  to  witness  the  humiliation  of 
the  king’s  uncle.”  The  other  was  subjected 
to  less  extremity  of  insult,  but  to  more 
severe  personal  injury,  fireworks  being  let  off 
under  hb  chair,  to  the  arms  of  which  bis 
moustache  had  been  tied  with  twine.  In  the 
agony  caused  by  the  fire,  the  drunken  man 
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Btorted  violently  to  hia  feet,  tearing  away  the 
hair  and  deah  from  his  upper  lip.  It  was  in 
consequence  of  this  atrocious  outrage  that 
the  author  left  the  court,  after  a  vain  en¬ 
deavor,  in  concert  with  another  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  courtiers,  to  persuade  the  king  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  barber,  the  prime  instigator  of  and 
agent  in  these  and  the  like  abominations. 

‘‘  Soch,”  says  the  anthor,  “  was  the  end  of  my 
experience  of  royal  favor.  A  few  words  only  are 
necefwary  to  complete  the  tale  of  Nussir’s  life. 
The  power  of  the  barber  waxed  daily  greater.  His 
pride  increased  with  his  power,  and  no  limits  were 
set  to  the  caprices  and  wild  pranks  of  despotic 
authority  and  reckless  depravity  combined.  The 
scenes  which  occurred  in  the  palace  were  whis¬ 
pered  over  India.  ‘  His  majesty  might  one  hour 
be  seen,’  said  the  Calcutta  Reviev,  ‘  in  a  state 
of  drunken  nudity  with  his  boon  companions,  and 
tlie  low  menial  who  was  his  chief  confidant ;  at 
another  he  would  parade  the  streets  of  Lucknow, 
drunk  at  mid-day, driving  one  of  his  own  elephants 
All  decency  and  propriety  were  banished  from  the 
court.  Such  was  more  than  once  his  conduct  at 
this  period,  that  Colonel  I»we,  the  Resident,  re¬ 
fused  to  see  him,  or  to  transact  business  with  his 
minions.’ 

“  This  stale  of  things  could  not  long  continue. 
The  energetic  remonstrances  of  the  Resident  at 
length  forced  the  king  to  part  with  hia  favorite, 
the  barber,  who  left  Lucknow,  it  is  said,  with 
£'240,000.  But  sending  away  the  favorite  was 
signing  his  own  death-warrant.  His  family  soon 
obtained  influence  in  the  palace  :  the  king  was 
poisoned  ;  and  one  of  the  very  uncles  whom  he 
liad  treat^  so  badly,  a  cripple,  succeeded  him  on 
the  Musnnd.’* 

Such  was  "  the  private  life”  of  King 
Nus.sir-u-deen.  Such  —  mutatis  mutandis, 
according  to  idiosyncrasy — is,  and  will  be, 
the  private  life  of  all  his  majesty’s  successors. 
The  present  king  treads,  we  understand,  very 
closely  in  the  footsteps  of  Nussir-u-deen.  As 
the  private  life,  so  is  the  public  administra¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  law,  no  hope  of  redress  for 
injuries,  except  at  an  expense  in  purchasing 
it,  by  payments  to  every  official  who  bars  the 
way  to  justice,  more  grievous  than  the  first 
loss.  The  chief-justice,  as  we  have  mention¬ 
ed,  was  the  king’s  barber.  The  head  of  the 
police  was,  probably,  some  pimp, — or  worse. 
Wide  strips  of  land  adjoining  the  high  road 
are  lying  waste ; — no  one  will  raise  crops  to 
be  devoured  by  every  passer-by  who  is  strong 
enough  to  set  the  poor  villagers  at  defiance. 


Happily  for  themselves,  and  for  the  country 
which  they  would  otherwise  pillage  as  free¬ 
booters  (for  universal  rapine  and  injustice 
deprive  them  of  all  hope  of  an  honest  liveli- 
bo^),  the  fiower  of  the  peasantry  find  an 
asylum,  and  means  of  supporting  their  fami¬ 
lies,  in  the  armies  of  the  Company,  which 
are  now  recruited  almost  exclusively  from 
Oude.  Formerly  our  own  districts  of  Behar 
furnished,  from  the  cultivating  classes,  almost 
the  whole  of  our  Rajpoot  soldiery.  Now, 
those  classes  find  full  employment  in  peace 
and  plenty,  under  the  shadow  of  a  strong 
and  protecting  government,  at  home.;  and 
our  ranks  are  filled  by  those  whom  a  diamet¬ 
rically  opposite  state  of  things  drives  out  of 
Oude,  to  seek  their  bread  abroad. 

How  is  this  frightful  anarchy  to  last  ? 
How  long  is  the  British  Government  to  be 
held  bound,  not  merely  to  stand  by  and  let 
Oude  slide,  but  virtually  to  maintain  and  per¬ 
petuate  the  evil,  by  upholding  with  its  strong 
hand  the  miserable  despots,  one  worse  than 
another,  who  inflict  such  an  amount  of  misery 
upon  millions  of  their  fellow-creatuies  ?  Are 
we  to  be  deterred  from  doing  our  duty  to 
those  millions  by  a  morbid  fear  that  we  sliall 
be  charged  with  cloaking  ambition  and  greed 
under  a  pretence  of  humanity  ?  There  is  no 
hope  —  no  possibility  of  self-regeneration. 
Such  a  government  as  has  long  afflicted  Oude 
is  incapable  of  permanent  improvement  by  any 
means  short  of  the  actual  deposition — phrase 
the  measure  as  you  will — of  the  dynasty 
which  has  reduced  it  to  its  present  state  of 
utter  disorganization.  Such  plain  speaking 
as  this  will,  we  are  well  aware,  be  miscon¬ 
strued  and  vilified.  Let  those  who  object  to 
the  proposal  show  us  a  more  excellent  way 
to  the  same  end  of  regeneration,  and  we  will 
gladly  jjive  it  our  support.  Till  this  be  done, 
— and  It  will  demand  infinite  sagacity  to  de¬ 
vise  such  a  middle  course, — our  opinion,  in 
defiance  of  all  misconstruction,  must  be  in 
entire  accordance  with  that  expressed  by  our 
author  in  his  preface : — ”  that  Oude  is  one  of 
the  most  miserably  governed  countries  under 
heaven,  is  no  secret ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
blessing  to  its  numerous  inhabitants  were  the 
Indian  Government  to  do  for  it  what  has  been 
so  well  done  for  the  Punjab,  every  one  will 
admit.” 
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Ik  an  age  like  the  present,  it  is  difficult  to  his  reproach  in  regard  to  the  frequent  misuse 
conceive  the  intellectual  condition  of  our  an-  of  books  which  bad  come  under  bis  notice, 
cestors  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  living  before  He  reprobates  the  unwashed  hands,  the  dirty 
the  invention  of  printing,  were  almost  whol-  nails,  the  greasy  elbows  leaning  upon  the 
ly  without  books.  Among  the  numerous  volume,  the  munching  of  fruit  and  cheese 
publications  which  give  its  character  to  our  over  the  open  leaves,  which  were  the  marks 
own  time,  we  are  fortunate  in  falling  upon  of  careless  and  idle  readers.  With  a  solemn 
one  which  holds  a  torch  to  the  past,  while  reverence  for  a  book,  at  which,  as  Mr. 
further  illumining  the  present ;  and  the  well-  Knight  remarks,  we  may  now  smile,  but  for 
known  name  of  the  writer  is  a  sure  gua-  which  we  can  hardly  help  respecting  him,  he 
rantee  for  the  admirable  way  in  which  his  says :  *'  Let  there  a  mature  decorum  in 
spiriting  is  performed.*  Our  readers  are  in-  opening  and  closing  volumes,  that  they  may 
debted  to  Mr.  Knight’s  lucubrations  through-  neither  be  unclasped  with  propitious  haste, 
out  for  whatever  benefit  they  may  fancy  they  nor  thrown  aside  after  inspection  without  be- 
derive  from  this  attempt  to  give  them  some  ing  duly.closed  ” — an  admonition  still  worthy 
notion  of  Books  before  Printing.  of  attention  in  certain  quarters,  though,  of 

Less  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  such  course,  its  observance  is  not  of  so  much  con- 
books  as  there  were  belonged  exclusively  to  sequence  as  it  was  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
scholars,  or  rather  to  the  ecclesiastial  corpo-  before  the  invention  of  printing, 
nftions  which,  under  the  name  of  abbeys.  The  good  bishop’s  own  collection  of  manu- 
monasteries,  and  the  like,  included  amongst  script-brnks  was  a  somewhat  considerable 
their  members,  not  only  everybody  that  had  one  for  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ;  and  be 
any  pretence  to  learning,  but  almost  every-  appears  to  have  made  a  goodly  use  of  it. 
body  that  had  the  ability  to  read.  An  old  He  bestowed  a  number  of  volumes  upon  a 
writer,  Richard  de  Bury,  bishop  of  Durham,  company  of  scholars  residing  in  one  of  the 
who,  in  1344,  wrote  a  Latin  treatise  on  the  Halls  at  Oxford,  and  instituted  a  provident 
“  love  of  books,”  avowedly  prepared  it  solely  arrangement  ”  for  lending  books  to  strangers 
for  the  clergy,  and  seems  to  have  treated  the^  i — meaning  by  strangers,  students  of  Oxford 
notion  of  there  being  any  other  class  of  not  belonging  to  that  Hall.  One  item  of  the 
readers  with  a  magnificent  contempt.  **  Lay-  arrangement  may,  on  account  of  its  curiot- 
men,”  says  he,  “to  whom  it  matters  not  ity, -b«  quoted :  “Five  of  the  scholars  dwel- 
whether  they  look  at  a  book  turned  wrong  ling  in  the  aforesaid  Hall  are  to  be  appointed 
side  upwards,  or  spread  before  them  in  its  by  the  master  of  the  same  Hall,  to  whom 
natural  order,  are  altogether  unworthy  of  the  custody  of  the  books  is  to  ^  deputed ; 
any  communion  with  bwks.”  It  is  presum-  of  which  five,  three — and  in  no  cases  fewer 
able  that  he  would  not  have  said  this  if  lay-  — shall  be  competent  to  lend  any  book  for 
men  had  then  been  at  all  in  the  habit  of  inspection  and  use  only ;  but  for  copying  and 
reading.  It  is  indeed  a  fact,  that  even  many  transcribing,  we  will  not  allow  any  book  to 
of  the  clergy,  and  men  of  the  monastic  or-  pass  without  the  walls  of  the  bouse.  There- 
ders,  were  very  imperfect  readers;  and,  ac-  |  fore,  when  any  scholar,  whether  secular  or 
eording  to  the  good  bishop’s  view  of  their  religious,  whom  we  have  deemed  qualified 
qnalificaUons,  some  of  them  were  hardly  for  the  present  favor,  shall  demand  a  loan  of 
more  fit  to  be  intrusted  with  books  than  the  a  book,  the  keepers  must  carefully  consider 
despised  and  unlettered  lait^.  In  the  trea-  whether  they  have  a  duplicate  of  that  book  ; 
Use  alluded  to,  his  lordship  w  not  sparing  of  and  if  so,  they  may  lend  it  to  him,  taking  a 

_ _  security  which,  in  their  opinion,  shall  exceed 

•  Tk*  OU  PrinUr  and  the  Modtm  Pr*u  Bv  delivered.’  Anthony 

C.  KnightMurray,  London.  '  ^  Wood,  who  in  the  seventeenth  century  wrote 
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the  lives  of  eminent  Oxford  men,  speaks  of 
his  library  as  formerly  containing  more  books 
than  all  the  bishops  of  England  at  the  same 
time  possessed.  He  tells  us  further  that, 

"  after  they  had  been  received,  they  were  for 
many  years  kept  in  chests,  under  the  custody 
of  several  scholars  deputed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.”  In  the  time  of  Henry  IV.,  a  library 
was  built  in  the  college  which  is  now  called 
Trinity  College,  and  then,  says  Wood,  “  the 
said  books  (meaning  those  given  by  Richard 
de  Bury)  were  put  in  pews,  or  studies,  and 
chainea  to  them.”  The  statutes  of  St. 
Mary’s  College,  Oxford,  in  the  reign  of  Hen¬ 
ry  VI.,  are  quoted  in  Warton’s  History  of 
Poetry,  as  furnishing  a  remarkable  instance 
of  the  inconveniences  and  impediments  to 
study  which  must  have  been  produced  by  a 
scarcity  of  books :  “  Let  no  scholar,”  says  one 
to  them,  “  occupy  a  book  in  the  library  above 
one  hour,  or  two  hours  at  most,  so  that 
others  shall  be  hindered  from  the  use  of 
the  same.”  From  this  we  learn  at  once 
the  exceeding  scarcity  of  books  in  those 
times,  and  the  great  care  that  was  taken  to 
preserve  them.  At  an  earlier  period,  how¬ 
ever,  the  scarcity  must  have  been  still  great¬ 
er,  and  the  process  of  reading  of  a  slower 
operation,  as  we  6nd  that  it  was  the  custom 
of  librarians  in  the  monasteries  to  give  out 
a  book  to  each  member  of  the  fraternity  at 
the  beginning  of  Lent,  to  be  read  diligently 
during  the  year,  and  to  be  returned  the  Lent 
following.  The  original  practice  of  keeping 
the  books  in  chests  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  could  not  be  very  frequently 
changed  by  the  readers  ;  and  the  subsequent 
plan  of  chaining  them  to  the  desks,  suggests 
the  notion  that,  like  many  other  things 
tempting  by  their  rarity,  they  could  not  be 
safely  trusted  to  anybody's  hands.  It  was  a 
very  common  thing  to  write  in  the  first  leaf 
of  a  book  ;  ^  Cursed  be  be  who  shall  steal, 
or  tear  out  the  leaves,  or  in  any  way  injure 
thU  book.” 

But  notwitstanding  this  primitive  diffi¬ 
culty  of  ^tting  access  to  books,  there  is 
abundant  historical  evidence  to  show,  that 
the  ecclesiastics  of  those  olden  times  did 
their  utmost  to  multipiv  them  for  the  uses  of 
their  particular  establishments.  In  every 
gre^  abbey  there  was  a  room  called  the 
scriptorium,  or  writing- room,  where  boys  and 
novices  were  constantly  employed  in  copying 
the  service-books  of  the  choir,  and  the  less 
valuable  books  for  the  library ;  whilst  the 
monks  themselves  laboured  in  their  cells  in 
transcribing  missals  and  compendiums  of  the 
Bible.  Equal  pains  were  taken  in  providing 


books  for  those  who  received  a  liberal  edu¬ 
cation  in  collegiate  establishments.  Warton 
says :  “  At  the  foundation  of  Winchester 
College,  one  or  more  transcribers  were  hired 
and  employed  by  the  founder,  to  make  books 
for  the  library.  They  transcribed  books,  and 
took  their  commons  with  the  college,  as  ap¬ 
pears  by  computations  of  expenses  on  their 
account  now  remaining.”  But  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  indications  that  even  kings  and  nobles 
had  not  the  advantages  of  scholars  by  pro¬ 
fession,  and,  possessing  few  books  of  their 
own,  had  sometimes  to  borrow  of  their  more 
favoured  subjects.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
prior  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury,  had  lent 
to  Henry  V.  the  works  of  St.  Gregory ; 
and  he  complains  that,  after  the  king’s  death, 
the  book  had  been  ungenerously  detained  by 
the  prior  of  Shene.  The  same  king  bad  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Lady  Westmoreland  two 
books,  that  had  not  been  returned  ;  and  a 
petition  is  still  extant,  in  which  she  begs  his 
successors  in  authority  to  let  her  have  them 
back  again.  Louis  XI.,  of  France,  wishing 
to  borrow  a  book  from  the  Faculty  of  Medi¬ 
cine  at  Paris,  they  would  not  allow  the  king 
to  have  it  till  he  had  deposited  a  quanUty  of 
valuable  plate  in  pledge,  and  given  a  joint 
bond  with  one  of  his  nobles  for  its  due  re¬ 
turn.  The  books  that  were  to  be  found  in 
the  palaces  of  the  great,  a  little  while  before 
the  introduction  of  printing,  were  for  the 
most  part  highly  illuminated  manuscripts, 
and  bound  in  the  most  expensive  style.  In 
the  wardrobe  accounts  of  King  Edward  IV., 
it  is  stated  that  Piers  Bauduyn  is  paid  for 
binding,  gilding,  and  dressing  of  two  books, 
twenty  shillings  each,  and  of  four  books,  six¬ 
teen  shillings  each.”  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  twenty  shillings  in  those  days 
would  have  bought  an  ox.  But  this  cost  of 
binding  and  garnishing  did  not  include  the 
whole  expenses  ;  for,  we  are  informed,  there 
were  delivered  to  the  binder  no  less  than  six 
yards  of  velvet,  six  yards  of  silk,  laces,  tas¬ 
sels,  copper  and  gilt  clasps,  and  gill  nails. 
As  the  price  of  velvet  ai^  silk  was  then 
enormous,  we  may  conclude  that  these  roy¬ 
al  books  were  as  much  for  show  as  use. 

One  of  the  books  thus  garnished  by  Ekl- 
ward  IV.’s  binder,  is  called  Le  Bills  Histori- 
aux  (The  Historical  Bible,)  a  work  of  which 
several  manuscript  copies  may  still  be  seen 
in  the  British  Museum.  In  one  of  them, 
the  following  paragraph  is  written  in  French : 
**  This  book  was  taken  from  the  king  of 
France  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers ;  and  tbe 
good  Count  of  Salisbury,  William  Moun- 
tagoe,  bought  it  for  a  hundred  marks,  and 
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gave  it  to  his  lady^Elisabeth  the  good  countess 
. Which  book  the  said  countess  assign¬ 
ed  to  her  executors,  to  sell  for  forty  livres.’^ 
From  another  source,  we  learn  that  the 
great  not  only  procured  books  by  purchase, 
but  employed  transcribers  expressly  to  make 
them  for  their  own  libraries.  In  a  manu¬ 
script  account  of  the  expenses  of  Sir  John 
Howard,  afterwards  Duke  of  Norfolk,  it  is 
stated  that  in  14d7,  Thomas  Lympnor — that 
is,  Thomas  the  Limner — of  Bury  was  paid 
the  sum  of  fifty  shillings  and  twopence  for  a 
book  which  he  had  transcribed  and  orna¬ 
mented,  including  vellum  and  binding.  The 
limner’s  bill  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  items 
— for  whole  vignettes  and  half-vignettes, 
capital  letters,  flourishing,  and  plain  writing. 
That  books  were  in  those  days  luxuries  which 
few  people  could  spare  the  money  for,  may 
be  seen  from  a  letter  of  Sir  John  Paston, 
printed  in  the  collection  called  the  Paston 
Letters.  Writing  to  his  mother  in  1474,  Sir 
John  says  :  “As  for  the  books  that  were  Sir 
James’s  (the  priest’s),  if  it  like  you  that  1 
may  have  them,  I  am  not  able  to  buy  them, 
but  somewhat  would  I  give  ;  and  (as  to)  the 
remainder,  with  a  good  devout  heart,  by  my 
troth,  I  will  pray  for  his  soul.”  Think  of  a 
man  seriously  proposing  to  pray  for  a  per¬ 
son’s  soul,  by  way  of  paying  the  balance  of  a 
valuation  for  books  which  he  could  not  meet 
in  cash !  It  shows  us  that  our  modern  no¬ 
tions  of  book-buying  and  devotion  differ  very 
widely  from  those  that  were  entertained  in 
1474.  Sir  John’s  offer,  however,  but  reflects 
the  simple  superstitious  piety  of  his  time ; 
and  in  these  more  favoured  and  enlightened 
days,  we  must  blame  rather  his  time  than 
him  for  the  absurdity.  It  was  a  kind  thing 
of  him,  at  any  rate,  to  leave  us  an  inventory 
of  his  books — only  eleven  in  number,  one  or 
two  of  which  appear  to  have  been  collections 
of  small  tracts — showing  us  what  constituted 
a  gentleman’s  library  in  the  fifteenth  century. 

Bookselling,  in  those  days,  had  not  yet 
grown  to  be  a  separate  or  special  business  ; 
but  it  nevertheless  appears  there  was  an 
actual  trade  in  books,  and  that  there  were 
schemes  and  plans  devised  for  making  them, 
to  some  extent,  of  general  use.  In  Paris,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  people  who  dealt  occasionally  in  books 
were  commanded  to  keep  a  number  of  them 
for  hire ;  and  in  a  register  of  the  university 
of  Paris,  M.  Chevillier  found  a  list  of  books 
so  circulated,  and  the  price  of  reading  each. 
Of  course,  the  circulation  must  have  been 
limited  to  persons  of  rank  and  learning. 
••  That,”  as  Mr.  Knight  remarks,  “  the  eccle¬ 


siastics  and  lawyers  constituted  the  great 
bulk  of  readers,  and  that  the  addition  of  a 
book,  even  to  the  private  library  of  a  stu¬ 
dent,  was  a  rare  occurrence,  is  evident  from 
the  absolute  necessity  for  manuscript  books 
being  dear.  If  the  number  of  readers  bad 
increased — if  there  had  been  more  candi¬ 
dates  for  the  learned  professions — if  the  no¬ 
bility  had  discovered  the  shame  of  their 
ignorance — if  learning  had  made  its  way  to 
the  Franklin-hall — manuscript  books  could 
never  have  been  cheap.  But  from  the  hour 
when  a  first  large  expense  of  transferring  the 
letters,  syllables,  words,  and  sentences  of  a 
manuscript  to  movable  type  was  ascertained 
I  to  be  the  means  of  multiplying  copies  to  the 
>  extent  of  any  demand,  then  the  greater  the 
!  demand,  the  greater  the  cheapness. 

I  “If  the  nobles,  the  higher  gentry,  and  even 
I  the  lawyers  and  ecclesiastics,  were  indiffer- 
'  ently  provided  with  books,  we  cannot  expect 
that  the  yeomen  had  any  books  whatever. 
The  merchants  and  citizens  were  probably 
somewhat  better  provided.  The  labourers, 
who  were  scarcely  yet  established  in  their 
freedom  from  bondage  to  one  lord,  were  pro¬ 
bably,  as  a  class,  wholly  unable  to  use  books 
at  all.  Sbakspeare,  in  all  likelihood,  did  not 
much  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  ignorant 
men — who,  at  the  same  time,  were  oppressed 
I  men — when  he  put  these  words  in  the  mouth 
of  Jack  Cade,  when  addressing  Lord  Say  : 

I  ‘Thou  hast  most  traitorously  corrupted  the 
youth  of  this  realm,  in  erecting  a  grammar- 
school  ;  and  whereas,  before,  our  forefathers 
had  no  other  books  but  the  score  and  the 
I  tally,  thou  hast  caused  printing  to  be  used  ; 
and,  contrary  to  the  king,  his  crown  and  dig¬ 
nity,  thou  hast  built  a  paper-mill.’  The  poet 
has  a  little  deranged  the  exact  order  of  events, 
as  poets  are  justified  in  doing,  who  look  at 
history  not  with  chronological  accuracy,  but 
with  a  broad  view  of  the  connection  between 
events  and  principles.  The  insurrection  of 
Cade  preceded  the  introduction  of  printing 
and  paper-mills  into  England.  Although, 
during  four  centuries,  we  have  yet  to  lament 
that  the  people  have  not  had  the  full  benefit 
which  the  art  of  printing  is  calculated  to 
bestow  upon  them,  we  may  be  sure  that, 
during  its  progress,  the  general  umelioration 
of  society  has  been  certain,  though  gr^ual. 
There  can  be  no  longer  any  necessary  exclu¬ 
siveness  in  the  possession  of  books,  and  in 
the  advantages  which  the  knowledge  of 
books  is  calculated  to  bestow  on  all  men.” 

When  books  were  so  costly  and  so  inac¬ 
cessible  to  the  great  body  of  the  people,  as 
they  necessarily  were  before  the  date  of 
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printing,  bookselling  was  carried  on  by  mer¬ 
chants  as  one  of  the  various  branches  of 
their  business.  There  were,  indeed,  a  class 
called  stationers,  who  bad  books  for  sale, 
and  who  probably  executed  orders  for  trans¬ 
cribing  IxMks.  Their  occupation  is  thus  des¬ 
cribed  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Literature  of 
Europe  : — “  These  dealers  were  denominated 
stationarii,  perhaps  from  the  open  stalls  at 
which  they  carried  on  their  business,  though 
statio  is  a  general  word  for  a  shop  in  low 
Latin.  They  appear,  by  the  old  statutes  of 
the  university  of  Paris,  and  by  those  of 
Bologna,  to  have  sold  books  upon  commis¬ 
sion  ,  and  are  sometimes,  though  not  uni¬ 
formly,  distinguished  from  the  librarii — a 
word  which,  having  been  originally  confined 
to  the  copyists  of  books,  was  afterwards 
applied  to  those  who  traded  in  them.  They 
sold  parchment  and  other  materials  of  writ¬ 
ing,  which,  with  us,  though,  as  far  as  I  know, 
nowhere  else,  have  retained  the  name  of  sta¬ 
tionery  ;  and  naturally  exercised  the  kindred 
occupations  of  binding  and  decorating. 
They  probably  employed  transcribers.”  But 
the  merchants  in  their  traffic  with  other  lands, 
and  especially  with  the  Low  Countries,  now 
called  Holland  and  Belgium,  appear  to  have 
been  the  agents  through  whom  valuable 
manuscripts  found  their  way  to  England ; 
and  in  this  respect,  it  has  been  remarked, 
they  were  something  like  the  great  merchant- 
princes  of  Italy,  whose  ships  not  unfre- 
quently  contmned  a  cargo  of  Indian  spices 
and  of  Qreek  manuscripts.  John  Bagford, 
who,  about  1714,  wrote  a  slight  life  of  Cax- 
ton,  the  first  English  printer,  which  is  in 
manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  says: 
“  Kings,  queens,  and  noblemen  had  their  par¬ 
ticular  merchants,  who,  when  they  were 
ready  for  their  voyage  into  foreign  parts,  sent 
their  servants  to  know  what  they  wanted ; 
and  among  the  rest  of  their  choice,  many 
times  books  were  demanded,”  which  they 
were  ordered  to  buy  "  in  those  parts  where 
they  were  going.”  Caxton  himself  tells  us 
in  the  Book  of  Good  Manners,  which  be 
translated  from  the  French  and  printed  in 
1487,  that  the  original  French  work  was 
delivered  to  him  by  a  “  special  friend,  a  mer¬ 
cer  of  London.”  This  commerce  in  books 
could  not  have  been  very  great,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  not  great  enough  to  employ  a  special 
class  of  traders. 

So  long  as  books  existed  only  in  manu¬ 
script,  and  could  be  multiplied  only  by 
laborious  transcription,  the  authors,  of  course, 
enjoyed  but  a  restricted  reputation.  Yet 
some  of  them  attained  a  considerable 


renown,  and  from  kings,  princes,  and  the 
higher  nobility  received  a  liberal  degree  of 
patronage.  In  England,  the  poems  of  Geof¬ 
frey  Chaucer  were  undoubtedly  familiar  to 
all  well-educated  persons,  however  scanty 
was  the  supply  of  copies,  and  however  dear 
their  cost.  The  poet  Gower,  a  contempo¬ 
rary  of  Chaucer,  seems  also  to  have  gained 
a  considerable  popularity.  His  principal 
poem,  Confessio  Amantis,  printed  by  Caxton 
m  1483,  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  exten¬ 
sively  circulated  of  all  the  books  that  came 
from  his  press — a  fact  which  leads  us  to  con¬ 
clude  that  it  must  have  previously  been  in 
great  demand.  The  poem  has  all  the  ele¬ 
ments  required  for  popularity  in  those  times, 
being  full  of  stories  that  were  probably  com¬ 
mon  to  all  Europe,  running  on  through  thou¬ 
sands  of  lines  with  wonderful  fluency,  though 
with  no  great  force.  The  play  of  Pericles, 
ascribed  to  Shakspeare,  is  founded  upon  one 
of  these  stories.  Romances  of  chivalry, 
stories  of  “  fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves,” 
were  then  especially  the  delight  of  the  great 
and  powerful.  When  the  noble  was  in  camp, 
be  solaced  his  hours  of  leisure  with  the  mar¬ 
vellous  histories  of  King  Arthur  or  Launce- 
lot  of  the  Lake  ;  and  when  at  home,  be  lis¬ 
tened  to  or  read  the  same  stories  in  the 
intervals  of  the  chase  or  of  the  feast.  -Frois¬ 
sart  tells  in  a  simple  and  graphic  manner, 
bow  he  presented  a  book  to  King  Richard 
II.,  and  how  the  king  delighted  in  the  subject 
of  the  book :  “  Then  the  king  desired  to  see 
my  book  that  I  had  brought  for  him  ;  so  he 
saw  it  in  his  chamber,  for  I  had  laid  it  there 
ready  on  his  bed.  When  the  king  opened 
it,  it  pleased  him  well,  for  it  was  fair  illu¬ 
mined  and  written,  and  covered  with  crimson 
velvet,  with  ten  buttons  of  silver  and  gilt, 
and  roses  of  gold  in  the  midst,  with  two 
great  clasps,  gilt,  richly  wrought.  Then  the 
king  demanded  me  whereof  it  treated ;  and 
I  showed  him  how  it  treated  matters  of  love  ; 
whereof  the  king  was  glad,  and  looked  in 
it,  and  read  it  in  many  places,  for  be  could 
speak  and  read  French  very  well.”  Frois¬ 
sart,  being  a  Frenchman,  wrote  in  French; 
but  even  Englishmen,  at  that  period,  often 
wrote  in  the  same  language,  and  some  of 
Gower’s  early  poems  are  in  French.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  his  own  account,  the  long  poem  of 
the  Confessio  Amantis  above  referred  to,  was 
written  in  English  at  the  command  of  the 
same  King  Richard  ;  whence  it  would  appear 
that  royal  personages  were  among  the  first 
to  encourage  the  estivation  of  the  vernacu¬ 
lar  language. 

Somewhat  later  than  Gower  and  Chaucer 
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lived  John  Lydgate,  a  monk  of  Bury,  who 
was  a  very  popular  poet,  and  possessed  great 
versatility  of  talent.  Warton  says :  “  He 
moves  with  equal  ease  in  every  mode  of 
composition.  His  hymns  and  bis  ballads 
have  the  same  degree  of  merit :  and  whether 
his  subject  be  the  life  of  a  hermit  or  a  hero, 
of  St.  Austin  or  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick, 
ludicrous  or  legendary,  religious  or  romantic, 
a  history  or  an  allegory,  he  writes  with  facil¬ 
ity . He  was  not  only  the  poet  of  his 

monastery,  but  of  the  world  in  general.  If 
a  disguising  was  intended  by  the  company 
of  goldsmiths,  a  mask  before  his  majesty  at 
Eltham,  a  May  game  for  the  sheriffs  and 
aldermen  of  London,  a  mumming  before  the 
lord-mayor,  a  procession  of  pageants  from 
the  creation  for  the  festival  of  Corpus  Christi, 
or  a  carol  for  a  coronation,  Lydgate  was 
consulted,  and  gave  the  poetry.”  A  fine 
illuminated  drawing  in  one  of  Lydgate’s 
manuscripts,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
represents  him  presenting  a  book  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury.  Such  a  presentation  may  be 
regarded  as  a  first  publication  of  anew  work 
before  tbe  date  of  printing.  The  royal  or 
noble  person  at  whose  command  it  was  writ¬ 
ten  bestowed  some  rich  gift  upon  the  author, 
which  would  be  his  sole  pecuniary  recom¬ 
pense,  unless  he  received  some  advantage 
from  tbe  transcribers,  for  the  copies  which 
they  multiplied — which  in  most  cases  is  un¬ 
likely.  Doubtful  as  the  rewards  of  author¬ 
ship  may  be  in  an  age  when  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  copies  by  the  press  enables  the  reader 
to  contribute  a  small  acknowledgment  of  the 
benefit  which  he  receives,  the  literary  condi¬ 
tion  must  have  been  far  worse  when  the 
poet,  humbly  kneeling  before  some  mighty 
man,  as  Lydgate  does  in  tbe  picture,  might 
have  been  dismissed  with  contumely,  or  have 
bad  bis  present  received  with  a  low  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  labour  and  the  knowledge 
required  to  produce  it. 

The  fame,  however,  of  a  popular  writer 
was  of  a  kind  far  more  direct  and  flattering 
than  belongs  to  the  literary  honours  of 
modern  days.  There  is  little  doubt  that  tbe 
narrative  poems  of  Chaucer,  Gower,  and 
Lydgate,  were  familiar  to  the  people  tlirougb 
the  recitations  of  the  minstrels.  Mr.  George 
Ellis,  in  his  agreeable  work  on  the  Rite 
Progrtn  of  Englith  Poetry,  observes : 

Chaucer,  in  his  address  to  his  Troliut  and 
Crettida,  tells  us  it  was  intended  to  be  read, 
*or  elles  sung,’  which  must  relate  to  the 
chanting  of  the  minstrels ;  and  a  consider¬ 
able  part  of  our  old  poetry  is  simply  addres¬ 
sed  to  an  audience,  without  any  mention  of 
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readers.  That  our  English  minstrels  at  any 
time  united  all  the  talents  of  the  profession, 
and  were  at  once  poets,  and  reciters,  and 
musicians,  is  extremely  doubtful ;  but  that 
they  excited  and  directed  the  efforts  of  their 
contemporary  poets  to  a  particular  species 
of  composition,  is  as  evident  as  that  a  body 
of  actors  must  influence  the  exertions  of  the¬ 
atrical  writers.  They'  were,  at  a  time  when 
reading  and  writing  were  rare  accomplish¬ 
ments,  the  principal  medium  of  communica¬ 
tion  between  authors  and  the  public;  and 
their  memory  in  some  measure  supplied  the 
deficiency  of  manuscripts,  and  probably  pre¬ 
served  much  of  our  early  literature  till  the 
invention  of  printing.”  We  may  thus  learn, 
that,  although  the  number  of  those  was 
very  few  whose  minds  could  be  elevated  by 
reading,  tbe  composidons  of  learned  and 
accomplished  men  might  yet  be  familiar  to 
the  people  through  the  agency  of  a  numer¬ 
ous  body  of  singers  and  reciters.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  controversy  about  the 
exact  definition  of  the  minstrel  character — 
whether  the  minstrels  were  themselves  poets 
and  romance-writers,  or  the  depositaries  of 
the  writings  of  others,  and  of  the  tradiUonal 
literature  of  past  generations.  Ritson,  a 
writer  upon  this  subject,  says  :  ”  that  there 
were  individuals  formerly  who  made  it  their 
business  to  wander  up  and  down  the  coun¬ 
try  chanting  romances,  and  singing  songs 
and  ballads  to  the  harp,  fiddle,  or  more  hum¬ 
ble  and  less  artificial  instruments,  cannot  be 
doubted.”  They  were  a  very  numerous  body 
a  century  before  Chaucer ;  and  most  inde¬ 
fatigable  in  the  prosecution  of  their  vocation. 
They  even  appear  to  have  become  at  length 
something  of  a  nuisance,  like  the  barrel- 
organs  and  hurdy-gurdies  that  now  infest 
the  quieter  portions  of  our  towns.  There  is 
a  writ  or  declaration  of  Edward  II.,  which 
complains  of  the  evil  of  idle  persons,  under 
colour  of  minstrelsy,  being  received  into 
other  men’s  houses  to  meat  and  drink  ;  and 
it  then  goes  on  to  direct,  that  to  the  houses 
of  great  people,  no  more  than  three  or  four 
minstrels  of  honour  should  come  at  most  in 
a  day  ;  **  and  to  the  houses  of  meaner  men, 
that  none  come  unless  be  be  desired ;  and 
such  as  shall  come,  to  bold  themselves  con¬ 
tented  with  meat  and  drink,  and  with  such 
courtesy  as  the  master  of  the  house  will 
show  unto  them  of  bis  own  good-will,  with¬ 
out  their  asking  of  anything.’  Nothing  can 
more  clearly  exhibit  the  general  demand  for 
the  services  of  this  body  of  men;  for  the 
very  regulation  as~  to  the  nature  of  their 
reward,  shows  plainly  that  they  were  accus- 
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tomed  to  require  a  liberal  payment,  and  it 
waa  only  when  their  demands  began  to 
approach  towards  extortion,  that  the  state 
found  it  needful  to  interfere  with  them. 
After  this  enactment,  they  struggled  on,  in 
a  sort  of  vagabondish  manner,  sometimes 
prosperous  and  sometimes  depressed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  condition  of  the  country,  till  the 
invention  of  printing  came  to  make  popular 
literature  always  present  in  a  man’s  house. 
The  hook  of  ballads  or  romances  which  was 
then  to  be  bought,  could  be  constantly 
retained  without  the  incurring  of  any  charges 
for  “  meat  and  drink for,  m  the  words  of 
Richard  de  Bury,  whom  we  quoted  in  the 
beginning,  books  “  are  the  masters  who  in¬ 
struct  us  without  rods,  without  hard  words 
or  anger,  without  clothes  and  money.  If 
you  approach  them,  they  are  not  asleep  :  if, 
investigating,  you  interrogate  them,  they 
conceal  noting;  if  you  mistake  them,  they 
never  grumble ;  if  you  are  ignorant,  they 
cannot  laugh  at  you.”  To  this  truthful  and 
judicious  eulogy,  let  us  append  Milton’s  more 
modern  and  more  eloquent  laudation : — 
“  Books,”  says  he,  “  are  not  absolutely  dead 
things,  but  do  contain  a  potency  of  life  in 
them  to  be  as  active  as  that  soul  was  whose 
progeny  they  are  ;  nay,  they  do  preserve,  as 
in  a  phial,  the  purest  efficacy  and  extraction 
of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them.  I 
know  they  are  as  lively  and  as  vigorously 
productive  as  those  fabulous  dragon  s  teeth  : 
and  being  sown  up  and  down,  may  chance 
to  spring  up  armed  men.  And  ....  unless 
wanness  be  used,  as  good  kill  a  man  as  kill 
a  good  book  :  who  kills  a  man,  kills  a  rea¬ 
sonable  creature — God's  image  ;  but  he  who 
destroys  a  good  book,  kills  reason  itself — 
kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were,  in  the 


eye.  Many  a  man  lives  -a  burden  to  the 
earth ;  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life¬ 
blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond 
life.”* 

The  inestimable  advantage  of  good  books, 
printing  has  secured  to  us  as  an  inalienable 
possession.  Whosoever  will,  may  at  a  trifling 
cost  procure  them.  These  few  particulars, 
relating  to  the  condition  and  commercial  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  literature  prior  to  the  use  of 
printing,  may  nevertheless  be  interesting  to 
some  of  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  Taken 
in  contrast  with  the  present  state  of  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  means  existing  for  its  dissemi¬ 
nation,  they  may  serve  at  least  to  show  the 
greftt  advances  that  have  been  made  since 
William  Caxton  first  set  up  his  printing-press 
at  Westminster.  To  appreciate  all  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  present,  it  is  sometimes 
advisable  to  look  into  the  past,  and  to  con¬ 
template  from  that  position  the  higher  ground 
of  l^nefit  and  convenience  to  which  we  have 
attained.  Without  the  mechanical  contri¬ 
vance  of  printing,  the  thoughts  of  ennobling 
imaginations  of  genius  could  never  have  be¬ 
come  possessions  to  any  but  the  affluent  and 
favoured  few  ;  but  by  means  of  that  imper¬ 
ishable  invention,  they  can  now  be  made 
available  to  the  uses  of  all  who  have  learned 
the  simple  art  of  reading ;  and  a  man’s 
poverty,  unless  it  be  extremely  desperate, 
need  no  longer  hinder  him  from  sharing  in 
the  wealth  of  mind  and  fancy  which  was 
meant  for  the  common  inheritance  of  man¬ 
kind. 


®  a  Spttck  for  th*  Liberty  qf  Un- 

lietnMed  Printing.  1644. 


Tni  EupRRoa  Louis  Napoleow  and  the 
Scottish  Lanocaok. — Mr.  Henry  Scott 
Riddell,  of  Teviothead,  the  well-known 
author  of  “  Scotland  Yet,”  and  many  other 
esteemed  and  popular  national  songs,  was 
recently,  ofi  the  recommendation  of  a  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Established  Church,  employ^ 
to  translate  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  into  the 
Lowland  Scotch.  Mr.  Riddell  finished  his 


task  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  he  has  now  been 
informed  that  his  employer  is  no  other  than 
the  Emperor  of  the  French.  The  Emperor, 
he  has  been  given  to  understand,  takes  a 
curious  interest  in  language,  and  it  would 
appear  is  especially  interested  in  the  older 
language  of  Caledonia,  the  country  of  the 
progenitors  of  his  Empress. 
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From  Blackwood’s  Magasioe. 

MODERN  NOVELISTS— OREAT  AND  SMALL. 


Orkatniss  is  always  comparative :  there 
are  few  things  so  hard  to  adjust  as  the  slid¬ 
ing-scale  of  fame.  We  remember  once  look¬ 
ing  over  a  book  of  autographs,  which  im¬ 
pressed  ns  with  an  acute  perception  of  this 
principle.  As  we  turned  over  the  fairtand 
precious  leaves,  we  lighted  upon  name  after 
name  unknown  to  ns  as  to  a  savage.  What 
were  these  ?  They  were  famous  names — 
scraps  of  notes  and  hoarded  signatures  from 
the  great  Professor  this,  and  ^e  great  Mr. 
that,  gentlemen  who  wrote  F.  R.  S.,  and  a 
score  of  other  initial  letters  against  their 
names,  and  were  ranked  among  the  remarka¬ 
ble  people  of  their  generation.  Yet  we — we 
say  it  with  humiliation — knew  them  not,  and 
we  flatter  ourselves  that  we  were  not  inferior 
in  this  particular  to  the  mass  of  the  literature- 
loving  public.  They  were  great,  but  only  in 
their  own  sphere.  How  many  spheres  are 
there  entertaining  each  its  own  company  of 
magnets  ?  How  few  who  attain  the  univer¬ 
sal  recognition,  and  are  gp'eat  in  the  sight  of 
all  men  T  There  is  not  a  parish  or  a  county 
in  the  three  kingdoms  without  its  eminent 
person — not  an  art  or  a  science  but  has  its 
established  oligarchy  ;  and  the  great  philoso¬ 
pher,  who  maps  the  sky  like  any  familiar 
ocean,  is  not  more  emphatically  distinguish¬ 
ed  among  his  fellows  than  is  some  individual 
workman  in  the  manufactory  from  which 
came  his  great  telescope — so  true  is  it,  in 
spite  of  the  inflnite  diversity  of  individual 
constitution,  that  we  have  but  a  series  of 
endless  repetitions  in  the  social  economy  of 
human  nature.  Nor  is  it  much  easier  to  de¬ 
fine  greatness  than  to  limit  the  number  of 
those  for  whom  it  is  claimed.  In  the  genera¬ 
tion  which  has  just  passed,  are  there  not 
two  or  three  grand  names  of  unquestionable 
magnitude  and  influence,  the  secret  of  whose 
power  we  cannot  discover  in  anything  they 
have  left  behind  them  ?  In  fact,  all  that  we 
can  do  when  we  descend  from  that  highest 
platform  whose  occupants  are  visible  to  the 
whole  world,  and  universally  acknowledged, 
is  to  reconcile  the  claims  of  the  lesser  and 
narrower  eminences,  by  permitting  every 


I  individual  of  them  to  be  great  ‘‘in  his 

And  there  is  no  sphere  in  which  it  is  so 
necessary  to  exercise  this  tolerittion  as  among 
the  great  army  of  novelists  who  minister  to 
our  pleasures.  In  no  other  department  of 
literature  is  the  field  so  crowded ;  in  few 
others  do  success  and  failure  depend  so 
entirely  upon  the  gifts  of  the  artist.  A 
biography,  however  indiflerently  executed, 
must  always  have  something  real  in  it. 
History  may  be  intolerably  heavy — may  be 
partial,  or  disingenuous,  or  flippant,  but  still 
it  is  impossible  to  remove  fact  and  signifi¬ 
cance  altogether  from  its  pages.  Fiction,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  no  such  foundation  to 
build  upon,  and  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
individual  powers  of  its  professors,  whether 
it  is  merely  a  lying  legend  of  impossible 
people,  or  a  broad  and  noble  picture  of  real 
things  and  real  men.  To  balance  this,  it  is 
also  true  that  few  people  are  without  their 
bit  of  insight,  of  whatever  kind  it  may  be, 
and  that  the  greater  portion  of  those  who 
have  the  power  of  speech,  the  trick  of  com¬ 
position,  have  really  seen  or  known  some¬ 
thing  which  their  neighbors  would  be  the 
better  for  hearing.  So  far  as  it  professes  to 
represent  this  great  crowded  world,  and  the 
broad  lights  and  shadows  of  universal  life, 
with  all  its  depths  and  heights,  its  wonders 
and  mysteries,  there  are  but  few  successful 
artists  in  fiction,  and  these  few  are  of  uni¬ 
versal  fame ;  but  there  remains  many  a  by¬ 
way  and  corner,  many  a  nook  of  secret 
seclusion,  and  homes  of  kindly  charity,  which 
genius  which  is  not  the  highest,  and  minds 
of  a  lower  range  and  scantier  experience, 
may  well  be  content  to  embellish  and  illus¬ 
trate.  Nor  does  it  seldom  happen  that  a 
story-teller  of  this  second  rank  finds  a  straight 
road  and  a  speedy  entrance  to  -the  natural 
heart  which  has  but  admired  and  wondered 
at  the  master  minstrel’s  loftier  tale. 

Plau  aux\dame* !  How  does  it  happen 
that  the  cowardice  of  womankind  is  a  fact  so 
clearly  established,  and  that  so  little  notice 
is  ever  taken  of  the  desperate  temerity  of 
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this  half  of  the  creation  ?  It  is  in  vain  that 
we  call  to  the  Amazon,  as  the  lookers  on  at 
that  famous  tourney  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
called  to  the  disinherited  knight,  **  Strike 
the  hospitaller’s  shield — he  is  weak  in  his 
saddle.”  While  we  are  speaking,  the  femi¬ 
nine  knight-errant  rushes  past  us  to  thunder 
upon  the  buckler  of  Bois  Guilbert,  the 
champion  of  champions.  Where  philosophic 
magnets  fear  to  tread,  and  bodies  of  divinity 
approach  with  trembling,  the  fair  novelist 
flies  at  a  gallop.  Iler  warfare,  it  is  true,  is 
after  the  manner  of  woman :  there  is  a  rush, 
a  flash,  a  shriek,  and  the  combatant  comes 
forth  from  the  mel6e  trembling  with  delight 
and  terror ;  but  the  sudden  daring  of  her 
attack  puts  bravery  to  shame.  This,  which 
is  the  age  of  so  many  things — of  enlighten¬ 
ment,  of  science,  of  progress — is  quite  as 
distinctly  the  age  of  female  novelists ;  and 
women,  who  rarely  or  never  find  their  way 
to  the  loftiest  class,  have  a  natural  right  and 
claim  to  rank  foremost  in  the  second.  The 
vexed  questions  of  social  morality,  the  grand 
problems  of  human  experience,  are  seldom 
so  summarily  discussed  and  settled  as  in  the 
novels  of  this  day,  which  are  written  by 
women  ;  and,  though  we  have  little  reason  to 
complain  of  the  first  group  of  experienced 
novelists  who  lead  our  lists,  we  tremble  to 
encounter  the  sweeping  judgments  and 
wonderful  theories  of  the  very  strange  world 
revealed  to  us  in  the  books  of  many  of  the 
younger  sisterhood. 

No  ;  Mrs,  Gore  with  her  shining,  chilly 
sketches — Mrs.  Trollope  with  her  rough  wit 
and  intense  cleverness — Mrs.  Marsh  with  her 
exemplary  and  most  didactic  narratives — are 
orthodox  and  proper  beyond  criticism.  To 
have  remained  so  long  in  possession  of  the 
popular  ear  is  no  small  tribute  to  their 
powers ;  and  we  must  join,  to  these  long 
established  and  well  known  names,  the  name 
of  a  writer  more  genial  and  kindly  than  any 
of  them,  and  one  who  has  wisely  rested  long 
upon  her  modest  laurels,  without  entering 
into  competition  with  the  young  and  restless 
powers  of  to-day — Mrs.  8.  C.  Hall.  The 
Irith  Sketches  of  this  lady  resemble  con¬ 
siderably  Miss  Mitford’s  beautiful  English 
sketches  in  Our  Village  ;  but  they  are  more 
vigorous  and  picturesque,  and  bright  with  an 
animated  and  warm  nationality,  apologetic 
and  defensive,  which  Miss  Mitford,  writing 
of  one  class  of  English  to  another,  had  no 
occasion  to  use. 

The  novel  of  conventional  and  artificial 
life  belongs  to  no  one  so  much  as  to  Mrs. 
Gore.  Who  does  not  know  the  ring  of  her 


regular  sentences  ? — the  dialogue  which 
chimes  in  exactly  the  same  measure,  whether 
the  speakers  speak  in  a  club,  or  in  the  dowa¬ 
ger  duchess’s  sombre  and  pious  boudoir  ? 
Mammon  is  a  good  representation  of  her  aver¬ 
age  productions ;  and  so  is  Transmutation,  an 
anonymous  novel  recently  published,  in  which, 
if  it  is  not  Mrs.  Gore’s,  we  are  wonderfully  de¬ 
ceived.  Even  in  works  of  the  highest  genius 
it  is  seldom  difficult  to  trace  a  family  resem¬ 
blance  between  the  different  creations  of  the 
same  hand  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  imagine 
that  any  mortal  fancy  could  retain  originality 
through  the  long  period  which  this  l^y  has 
spent  in  the  composition  of  novels ;  so  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  we  need  to  pay  especial 
attention  to  the  names;  to  make  ourselves 
quite  sure  that  it  is  a  new  and  not  an  old 
novel  of  Mrs.  Gore’s  which  we  have  in  our 
hand.  There  is  the  same  country  house — 
the  same  meek  lady  and  morose  gentleman — 
the  same  “  nice  young  man”  for  hero — and 
the  same  young  ladies,  good  and  naughty, 
in  the  same  white  muslin  and  blue  ribbons. 
There  is  the  same  chorus  kept  up  through 
the  book,  of  conversations  at  clubs  upon 
other  people’s  business,  which  the  parties  in¬ 
terested  either  overhear  or  do  not  overhear, 
as  is  best  for  the  story.  And  so  the  tale 
glides  on  smoothly  and  easily,  its  sorrows 
disturbing  our  placidity  as  little  as  its  joys, 
and  everybody  concerned  having  the  most 
composed  and  tranquil  certainty  as  to  how 
it  is  to  end.  Nevertheless,  Mrs.  Gore’s  novels 
have  a  host  of  readers,  and  Mrs.  Gore’s 
readers  are  interested.  People  will  be  inter¬ 
ested,  we  suspect,  till  the  end  of  the  world, 
in  the  old,  old  story,  how  Edwin  and  Ange¬ 
lina  fell  in  love  with  each  other ;  how  they 
were  separated,  persecuted,  and  tempted ; 
and  how  their  virtue  and  constancy  triumph¬ 
ed  over  all  their  misfortunes.  And  there  is 
much  vivacity  and  liveliness,  and  a  good 
deal  of  shrewd  observation  in  the.^^e  books. 
They  are  amusing,  pleasant  beguilers  uf  a 
stray  hour ;  and,  after  all  our  grand  preten¬ 
sions,  how  valuable  a  property  is  this  in  the 
genus  novel,  which  proclaims  itself  an  ephe- 
meron  in  its  very  name ! 

Mrs.  Trollope  is  a  different  person.  It 
pleases  this  lady  to  put  her  fortune  to  the 
touch,  whether  she  will  delight  or  disgust  us, 
and  according  to  her  auditors  is  her  success. 
The  bold,  buxom,  daring,  yet  very  foolish 
Mrs.  Barnaby,  seems  to  have  been  a  work 
entirely  after  this  author’s  heart,  and  at  which 
she  labored  con  amore  ;  but  we  cannot  pro¬ 
fess  to  have  the  smallest  scrap  of  admira¬ 
tion  for  Mrs.  Barnaby,  though  there  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  coarse  tricks,  the  coarse 
rouge,  the  transparent  devices,  which  were 
too  barefaced  to  deceive  anybody,  are  per¬ 
fectly  kept  up  throughout  the  book.  We 
are  afraid  it  is  a  fundamental  error  in  a  book 
to  seek,  not  our  admiration  and  interest,  but 
our  disgust  and  disapprobation  for  its  prin¬ 
cipal  character.  We  do  not  choose  to  leave 
the  hero  or  the  heroine,  whose  fate  we  have 
followed  through  three  volumes,  in  the  hands 
of  Nemesis ;  we  would  much  rather  that  it 
could  be  possible  for  her  to  “  take  a  thought 
and  mend and  though  we  can  resign  to 
poetic  justice  a  secondary  villain,  we  revolt 
against  entering  upon  a  history  which  is 
only  to  end  in  confusion  and  overthrow  to  its 
principal  actor.  That  Mrs.  Barnaby  is  a 
real  kind  of  woman,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  ; 
and  the  success  of  her  representation  is  but 
another  proof  of  how  strangely  people  are 
attracted  in  6ction  by  characteis  from  which 
they  cannot  keep  themselves  sufficiently  far 
away  in  real  life ;  but  we  do  not  think  the 
creation  of  this  redoubtable  adventurer,  nor 
of  her  companion  portrait,  the  Vicar  of 
WrexkiU,  are  things  which  bring  the  author 
nearer  to  any  heart.  Mrs.  Trollope  has  the 
same  broad,  coarse  humor,  which,  with  such 
an  odd,  unlooked-for  contrast,  breaks  into 
those  mincing,  genteel  histories  of  Cecilia 
and  Evelina,  which  Johnson  and  Burke  sat 
up  all  night  to  read  ;  and  though  she  deals  j 
lovingly  with  Mrs.  Barnaby,  there  is  a  venom 
and  bitterness  in  her  picture  of  the  Low 
Church  Vicar,  which  is  not  very  edifying. 
She  is  perhaps  a  cleverer  woman,  but  we 
miss  the  silken  rustle  and  lady-like  pace  of 
her  contemporary,  and  find  Mrs.  Trollope  a 
less  agreeable  companion  than  Mrs.  Gore. 

The  author  of  Emilia  Wyndkam  is  of  an 
entirely  distinct  character.  This  lady,  what¬ 
ever  else  she  is,  must  always  be  exemplary. 
We  have  a  distinct  impression  of  a  little 
circle  of  young  ladies,  emancipated  from  the 
school  room,  but  scarcely  entered  upon  the 
world,  sitting  in  one  of  her  own  pretty, 
orderly,  morning  rooms,  clustered  about  the 
kind,  but  precise  story-teller,  when  we  open 
one  of  her  novels.  They  dare  never  be  so 
much  engrossed  in  the  tale  as  to  forget  the 
“  deportment”  which  their  instructress  is  so 
careful  of ;  and  she  has  leisure  to  pause  now 
and  then  to  bid  some  forgetful  little  one  to  hold 
up  her  head  or  throw  back  her  shoulders. 
Tet  there  is  real  goodness,  some  dramatic 
power,  and  the  natural  instinct  of  telling  a 
story  in  Mrs.  Marsh.  Her  first  and  most 
ambitious  work  is  not  addressed  to  her  audi¬ 
ence  of  young  ladies,  nor  would  it  be  very 


[Dec., 

suitable  for  them  ;  but  we  prefer  the  good 
Emilia  to  the  high-souled  and  sinful  Lucy, 
and  feel  that  the  author  is  more  in  her  ele¬ 
ment  with  one  of  her  own  pleasant  groups 
of  girls — the  good  one  with  her  innocent 
wisdoms,  and  the  other  who  is  not  quite  good, 
with  her  almostequally  innocent  naughtinesses 
— or  with  her  two  lovers,  the  wild,  gay, 
handsome,  young  gallant,  and  the  grave, 
quiet,  passionate  man — than  with  those  mys¬ 
teries  of  sin  and  misery,  which  in  very  ab¬ 
horrence  and  pity  a  good  woman  is  sometimes 
fascinated  to  look  into,  wondering  whether 
something  may  not  be  found  there  to  account 
for  the  tremendous  fall.  But  the  author  of 
Emilia  Wyndham  has  lost  some  ground 
during  these  last  few  years.  She  has  taken 
to  mtdiing  books  rather  than  to  telling  stories, 
and  has  perceptibly  had  the  printing-press 
and  certain  editorial  censors  before  her, 
instead  of  the  dove’s  eyes  of  her  sweet  young 
audience.  Yet  there  is  always  something 
pleasant  in  her  anxious  care  to  point  an  ex¬ 
ample  : — “  My  dear  children,  here  is  the 
go<^  and  here  is  the  evil,  and  you  see  what 
they  lead  to ;  and  here  again  you  perceive 
how  the  evil  is  overcome  by  the  good,”  is 
the  burden  of  ber  tale ;  and  the  world  has 
not  been  slow  to  acknowledge  the  goodness 
that  lies  in  her  old-fashioned  moral,  nor  the 
many  indications  of  power  and  purpose 
which  her  works  contain. 

When  we  leave  these  respectable  elder 
sisters  of  the  literary  corporation,  we  imme¬ 
diately  find  ourselves  on  very  ticklish  ground. 
Ten  years  ago  we  professed  an  orthodox  sys¬ 
tem  of  nov^-roaking.  Our  lovers  were  hum¬ 
ble  and  devoted — our  ladies  were  beautiful, 
and  might  be  capricious  if  it  pleased  them  ; 
and  we  held  it  a  very  proper  and  most  lauda¬ 
ble  arrangement  that  Jacob  should  serve 
seven  years  for  Rachel,  and  recorded  it  as 
one  of  the  articles  of  our  creed ;  and  that 
the  only  true-love  worth  having  was  that 
reverent,  knightly,  chivalrous  true-love  which 
consecrated  all  womankind,  and  served  one 
with  fervor  and  enthusiasm.  Such  was  our 
ideal,  and  such  our  system,  in  the  old  halcyon 
days  of  novel-writing ;  when  suddenly  there 
stole  upon  the  scene,  without  either  flourish 
of  trumpets  or  public  proclamation,  a  little 
fierce  incendiary,  doomed  to  turn  the  world 
of  fancy  upside  down.  She  stole  upon  the 
scene — pale,  small,  by  no  means  beautiful — 
something  of  a  genius,  something  of  a  vixen 
— a  dangerous  little  person,  inimical  to  the 
peace  of  society.  After  we  became  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  herself,  we  were  introduced  to  her 
lover.  Such  a  lover  1 — a  vast,  burly,  sensual 
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Englishman,  one  of  thoihe  Hogarth  men,  amount  of  contemptuous  brutality,  which  no 
whose  power  consist  in  some  singular  animal  man  would  tolerate,  was  the  only  one  who 
force  oi  life  and  character,  which  it  is  im-  truly  recognized  her  claims  of  equality.  "A 
possible  to  describe  or  analyze.  Such  a  fair  6eld  and  no  favor,"  screams  the  represen- 
wooing  ! —  the  lover  is  rude,  brutal,  cruel,  tative  of  womanhood.  “Let  him  take  me 
The  little  woman  hghts  against  him  with  captive,  seize  upon  me,  overpower  me  if  he  is 
courage  and  spirit — begins  to  find  the  ex-  the  better  man — let  us  fight  it  out,  my  weap- 
citement  and  relish  of  a  new  life  in  this  ons  against  his  weapons,  and  see  which  is  the 
struggle — begins  to  think  of  her  antagonist  strongest.  You  poor  fellow,  do  you  not  see 
all  day  long — falls  into  fierce  love  and  how  you  are  insulting  and  humiliating  that 
jealousy — betrays  herself — is  tantalized  and  Rachel,  for  whom  you  serve  seven  years  ? 
slighted,  to  prove  her  devotion — and  then  Let  her  feel  she  is  your  equal — make  her  your 
suddenly  seized  upon  and  taken  possession  lawful  spoil  by  your  bow  and  by  your  spear, 
of,  with  love  several  degrees  fiercer  than  her  The  cause  of  the  strong  hand  for  ever — and 
own.  Then  comes  the  catastrophe  which  let  us  fight  it  out !’’  Whereupon  her  heroine 
prevents  this  extraordinary  love  from  running  rushes  into  the  field,  makes  desperate  sorties 
smooth.  Our  heroine  runs  away  to  save  her*  out  of  her  Sebastopol,  blazes  abroad  ammuni- 
self— 'falls  in  love  with  another  man  almost  tion  into  the  skies,  commits  herself  beyond 
as  singular  as  her  first  love — and  very  nearly  redemption,  and  finally  permits  herself  to  be 
suffers  herself  to  be  reduced  to  marry  this  ignominiously  captured,  and  seized  upon  with 
unloved  and  unloving  wooer  ;  but,  escap-  a  ferocious  appropriation  which  is  very  much 
ing  that  risk,  finally  discovers  that  the  unlike  the  noble  and  grand  sentiment  which 
obstacle  is  removed  which  stood  between  her  we  used  to  call  love. 

and  her  former  tyrant,  and  rushes  back  Yes,  it  is  but  a  mere  vulgar  boiling  over  of 
straightway  to  be  graciously  accepted  by  the  the  political  cauldron,  which  tosses  your 
blind  and  weakened  Rochester.  Such  was  the  French  monarch  into  chaos,  and  makes  a  new 
impetuous  little  spirit  which  dashed  into  our  one  in  his  stead.  Hero  is  your  true  revola* 
well-ordered  world,  broke  its  boundaries,  and  tion.  France  is  but  one  of  the  western  pow- 
defied  its  principles — and  the  most  alarming  ers  ;  woman  is  the  half  of  the  world.  Talk 
revolution  of  modem  times  has  followed  the  of  a  balance  of  power  which  may  be  adjust- 
invasion  of  Jant  Eyre.  ed  by  taking  a  Crimea  or  fighting  a  dozen 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  speculation  battles — here  is  a  battle  which  must  always 
should  run  wild  about  this  remarkable  pro-  be  going  forward — a  balance  of  power  only 
duction.  Sober  people,  with  a  sober  respect  to  1^  decided  by  single  combat,  deadly  and 
for  womankind,  and  not  sufficient  penetration  uncompromising,  where  the  combatants,  so 
to  perceive  that  the  grossness  of  the  book  was  far  from  being  guided  by  the  old  punctillios 
grossness  that  only  could  be  perpetrated  by  a  of  the  duello,  make  no  secret  of  their  fero* 
woman,  contested  indignantly  the  sex  of  the  city,  but  throw  sly  javelins  at  each  other,  in¬ 
writer.  The  established  authorities  brought  stead  of  shaking  hands  before  they  begin, 
forth  proofs  in  the  form  of  incorrect  costume.  Do  you  think  that  young  lady  is  an  angelic 
and  errors  in  dress.  Nobody  perceived  that  being,  young  gentleman  ?  Do  you  compare 
it  was  the  new  generation  nailing  its  colors  her  to  roses  and  lilies,  and  stars  and  sun- 
to  its  roast.  No  one  could  understand  that  beams,  in  your  deluded  imagination?  Do 
this  furious  love-making  was  but  a  wild  de-  you  think  you  would  like  to  “  deck  and  crown 
clarationof  the  “Rights  of  Woman"  in  a  new  your  head  with  bays,"  like  Moutron,  all  for 
aspect.  The  old  fashioned  deference  and  re-  the  greater  glory  to  her,  when  she  found  you 
spect — the  old  fashioned  wooing — what  were  “serve  her  evermore?"  Unhappy  youth? 
they  but  so  many  proofs  of  the  inferior  post-  She  is  a  fair  gladiator — she  is  not  an  angel, 
tion  of  the  woman,  to  whom  the  man  conde-  In  her  secret  heart  she  longs  to  rush  upon 
scended  with  the  gracious  courtliness  of  his  yon,  and  try  a  grapple  with  you,  to  prove 
loftier  elevation !  The  honors  paid  to  her  in  her  strength  and  her  equality.  She  has  no 
society — the  pretty  fictions  of  politeness,  they  patience  with  your  flowery  emblems.  Why 
were  all  degrading  tokens  of  her  subjection,  should  the  be  like  a  rose  or  like  a  lily  any 
if  she  were  but  sufficiently  enlightened  to  see  more  than  yourself?  Are  these  beautiful 
their  true  meaning.  The  man  who  presumed  weaklings  the  only  types  you  can  find  of  her  ? 
to  treat  her  with  reverence  was  one  who  in-  And  this  new  Bellona  steps  forth  in  armor, 
suited  her  pretensions ;  while  the  lover  who  throws  down  her  glove,  and  defies  you — to 
straggled  with  her,  as  he  would  have  strug-  conquer  her  if  you  can.  Do  you  like  it,  gen- 
gled  with  another  man,  6oly  adding  a  certain  tie  lover  ? — would  you  rather  break  her  head 
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and  win,  or  leave  her  alone  and  love  her  ?  I  There  is  at  least  one  other  writer  of  consider- 


The  alternative  is  quite  distinct  and  unmis¬ 
takable — only  do  not  insult  her  with  your 
respect  and  humility,  for  this  is  something 
more  than  she  can  l^ar. 

These  are  the  doctrines,  startling  and  orig¬ 
inal,  propounded  by  Jane  Eyre;  and  they 
are  not  Jane  Eyre’s  opinions  only,  as  we  may 
guess  from  the  host  of  followers  or  imitators 
who  have  copied  them.  There  is  a  degree 
of  rehned  indelicacy  possible  to  a  woman, 
which  no  man  can  reach.  Her  very  ignor¬ 
ance  of  evil  seems  to  give  a  certain  piquancy 
and  relish  to  her  attempts  to  realize  it.  She 
gives  a  runaway  far-off  glimpse — a  strange 
improper  situation,  and  whenever  she  has 
succe^ed  in  raising  a  sufficient  amount  of 
excitement  to  make  it  possible  that  some¬ 
thing  very  wrong  might  follow,  she  prevents 
the  wrong  by  a  bold  cotfp,  and  runs  off  in 
delight.  There  are  some  conversations  be¬ 
tween  Rochester  and  Jane  Eyre  which  no 
man  could  have  dared  to  give — which  only 
could  have  been  given  by  the  overbold¬ 
ness  of  innocence  and  ignorance  trying  to 
imagine  what  it  never  could  understand, 
and  which  are  as  womanish  as  they  are  un¬ 
womanly. 

Wiien  all  this  is  said,  Jane  Eyre  remains 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  works  of  modern 
times — as  remarkable  as  VilUtte,  and  more 
perfect.  We  know  no  one  else  who  has  such 
a  grasp  of  persons  and  places,  and  a  perfect 
command  of  the  changes  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  looks  of  a  country  under  rain  or 
wind.  There  is  no  fiction  in  these  wonderful 
scenes  of  hers.  The  Yorkshire  dales,  the 
north  country  moor,  the  streets  of  Brussels, 
are  illusions  equally  complete.  Who  does 
not  know  Madame  Beck’s  house,  white  and 
square  and  lofty,  with  its  level  rows  of  win¬ 
dows,  its  green  shutters,  and  the  sun  that 
beams  upon  its  blinds,  and  on  the  sultry 
pavement  before  the  door  ?  How  French  is 
Paul  Emmanuel  and  all  his  accessories! 
How  English  is  Lucy  Snowe !  We  feel  no 
art  in  these  remarkable  books.  What  we 
feel  is  a  force  which  makes  everything  real — 
a  motion  which  is  irresistible.  We  are  swept 
on  in  the  current,  and  never  draw  breath  till 
the  tale  is  ended.  Afterwards  we  may  dis¬ 
approve  at  our  leisure,  but  it  is  certain  that 
we  have  not  a  moment’s  pause  to  be  critical 
till  we  come  to  the  end. 

The  effect  of  a  great  literary  success,  es¬ 
pecially  in  fiction,  is  a  strange  thing  to  ob¬ 
serve, — the  direct  infiuence  it  has  on  some 
one  or  two  similar  minds,  and  the  indirect 
bias  which  it  gives  to  a  great  many  others. 


I  able  gifts,  whose  books  are  all  so  many  re¬ 
flections  of  Jane  Eyre.  We  mean  no  dis¬ 
paragement  to  Miss  Kavanagh  ;  but  from 
Nathalie  to  Grace  Lee,  she  has  done  little 
else  than  repeat  the  attractive  story  of  this 
conflict  and  combat  of  love  or  war — for  eith¬ 
er  name  will  do.  Nathalie,  which  is  very 
sunny  and  very  French,  is,  for  these  its 
characteristic  features,  to  be  endured  and 
forgiven,  closely  though  it  approaches  to  its 
model ;  but  Daisy  Barns,  which  is  not  French, 
has  much  less  claim  upon  our  forbearance, 
and  the  last  novel  of  this  author  exaggerates 
the  repetiUon  beyond  all  toleration.  The 
story  of  Grace  Lee  is  a  story  of  mutual  “  ag¬ 
gravation,"  in  which  the  lady  first  persecuted 
the  gentleman  with  attentions,  kindnesses, 
scorn,  and  love ;  and  the  gentleman  after¬ 
wards  persecutes  the  lady  in  the  self-same 
way.  When  John  Owen  is  worried  into  fall¬ 
ing  in  love  with  her,  it  becomes  Grace  Lee’s 
turn  to  exasperate  and  tantalize,  which  she 
does  with  devotion ;  and  it  is  not  till  after  a 
separation  of  many  years,  and  when  they  are 
at  least  middle-aged  people,  that  this  perverse 
couple  are  fairly  settled  at  last.  Tlie  lady 
is  a  pure  heroine  of  romance  throughout,  and 
has  no  probability  in  her ;  but  that  is  a  lesser 
matter ;  and  the  hero,  without  a  single  amia¬ 
ble  quality,  so  far  ns  appears  in  the  story, 
has  only  to  recommend  him  to  this  same  bit¬ 
ter  strength,  which  we  must  conclude  to  be 
the  sole  heroic  attribute  worth  mentioning 
in  the  judgment  of  the  author.  We  might 
perhaps  trace  the  origin  of  this  passion  for 
strength  further  back  than  Jane  Eyre ;  as 
far  back,  perhaps  as  Mr.  Carlyle’s  idolatry  of 
the  "Canning” — the  king,  man,  and  hero. 
But  it  is  a  sad  thing,  with  all  our  cultivation 
and  refinement,  to  thrown  back  upon  sheer 
blind  force  as  our  universal  conqueror.  Mr. 
Carlyle’s  Thor,  too,  is  a  sweet-hearted  giant, 
and  hears  no  comparison  to  Mr.  Rochester 
and  Mr.  John  Owen.  We  suspect,  indeed, 
that  Thor  would  be  even  sheepish  in  love, 
and  worship  the  very  footsteps  of  his  princess; 
whereas  it  is  principally  in  love,  and  in  van¬ 
quishing  a  woman,  that  the  strength  of  the 
other  gentleman  seems  to  lie.  No,  it  is  no 
Thor,  no  Berseker,  no  mighty  Golh  or  North¬ 
man.  One  could  fancy  now  such  a  genuine 
and  real  personage  might  eclipse  the  "  manly 
beauty”  of  the  bland  Greek  Apollo,  to  certain 
forms  and  moods  of  mind.  These  ladies, 
however,  are  not  so  solicitous  to  have  some 
one  who  can  conquer  war  or  fortune,  as  to 
find  some  one  who  can  subdue,  and  rule  with 
a  hand  of  iron — themselves.  Nor  is  the  in- 
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direct  influence  of  this  new  light  in  literature 
lees  renaarkable. 

Mrs.  Gaskell,  a  sensible  and  considerate 
woman,  and  herself  ranking  high  in  her 
sphere,  has  just  fallen  subject  to  the  same 
delusion.  North  and  South  is  extremely 
clerer  as  a  story  ;  and,  without  taking  any 
secondary  qualification  to  build  its  merits 
upon,  it  is  perhaps  better  and  livelier  than  any 
of  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  previous  works  ;  yet  here 
are  still  the  wide  circles  in  the  water,  show¬ 
ing  that  not  far  ofif  is  the  identical  spot  where 
Jane  Eyre  and  Lucy  Snowe,  in  their  wild 
sport,  have  been  casting  stones  ;  here  is  again 
the  desperate,  bitter  quarrel  out  of  which 
love  is  to  come ;  here  is  love  itself,  always 
in  a  fury,  often  looking  exceedingly  like  ha¬ 
tred,  and  by  no  means  distinguished  for  its 
good  manners,  or  its  graces  of  speech.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  is  perfect  in  all  the  “  properties  ”  of 
her  scene,  and  all  her  secondary  people  are 
well  drawn  ;  but  though  her  superb  and 
stately  Margaret  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
character,  she  does  not  seem  to  us  a  likely 
person  to  fall  in  love  with  the  churlish  and 
ill-natured  Thornton,  whose  "  strong”  quali¬ 
ties  are  not  more  amiable  than  are  the  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  the  other  members  of  his  class 
whom  we  have  before  mentioned.  Mrs.  Gas¬ 
kell  lingers  much  upon  the  personal  gifts  of 
her  grand  beauty.  Margaret  has  glorious 
black  hair,  in  which  the  pomegranate  blos¬ 
soms  glow  like  a  flame  ;  she  has  exqusite  full 
lips,  pouted  with  the  breath  of  wonder,  or 
disdain,  or  resentment,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
she  has  beautiful  rounded  arms,  banging  with 
a  languid  grace  ;  she  is  altogether  a  splendid 
and  princely  personage ;  and  when,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  all  this,  Margaret  becomes  an  heiress, 
it  is  somewhat  hard  to  see  her  delivered  over 
to  the  impoverished  Manchester  man,  who  is 
as  ready  to  devour  her  as  ever  was  an  ogre 
In  a  fairy  tale.  The  sober-minded  who  are 
readers  of  novels  will  feel  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  de¬ 
sertion  a  serious  blow.  Shall  all  our  love- 
stories  be  Squabbles  after  this  ?  Shall  we 
have  nothing  but  encounters  of  arms  between 
the  knight  and  the  lady — bitter  personal  al¬ 
tercations,  and  mutual  defiance?  It  is  a 
doleful  prospect ;  and  not  one  of  these  imper- 
rilled  heroines  has  the  good  gift  of  an  irate 
brother  to  exchange  civilities  with  the  love 
making  monster.  There  is  one  consolation : 
Have  we  not  in  these  favored  realms  a  Peace 
Society  ?  And  where  could  these  most  re¬ 
spectable  and  influential  brethren  find  a  fairer 
field? 

There  is  one  feature  of  resemblance  be¬ 
tween  Mrs.  Gaskell’s  last  work  and  Mr. 


Dickens’  Hard  T^met.  We  are  prepared  in 
both  for  the  discussion  of  an  important  social 
question ;  and  in  both,  the  story  gradually 
slides  off  the  public  topic  to  pursue  a  course 
of  its  own.  North  and  South  has,  of  neces¬ 
sity,  some  good  sketches  of  the  “  bands  ”  and 
their  homes,  but  it  is  Mr.  Thornton’s  fierce 
and  rugged  course  of  true  love  to  which  the 
author  is  most  anxious  to  direct  our  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  have  little  lime  to  think  of  Hig¬ 
gins  and  his  trades-union,  in  presence  of  this 
intermitting,  but  always  lively,  warfare  going 
on  beside  them.  Mrs.  Gaskell  has  made  her¬ 
self  an  important  reputation.  The  popular 
mind  seems  to  have  accepted  Mary  Barton 
as  a  true  and  worthy  picture  of  the  class  it 
aims  to  represent ;  and  Ruth,  though  a  great 
blunder  in  art,  does  not  seem  to  have  les¬ 
sened  the  estimation  in  which  her  audience 
hold  her.  Ruth  is  the  story  of  a  young  girl 
betrayed  and  fallen  while  little  more  than  a 
child — innocent  in  heart,  but  with  her  life 
shipwrecked  at  its  very  earliest  outset ;  and 
Ruth  is  the  sole  heroine  and  subject  of  the 
book.  The  vain  attempts  of  her  friends  to 
conceal  the  irrecoverable  downfall  of  this  poor 
child — the  discovery  that  comes  after  many 
years — her  humility  and  devotion  and  death 
— are,  of  course,  the  only  circumstances  in 
which  the  author  can  place  her  unfortunate 
heroine ;  the  mistake  lies  in  choosing  such  a 
heroine  at  all.  Every  pure  feminine  mind, 
we  suppose,  holds  the  faith  of  Desdemona — 
“  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  such  woman 
and  the  strong  revulsion  of  dismay  and  hor¬ 
ror  with  which  they  find  themselves  compel¬ 
led  to  admit,  in  some  individual  case,  that 
their  rule  is  not  infallible,  produces  at  once 
the  intense  resentment  with  which  every 
other  woman  regards  the  one  who  has  stain¬ 
ed  her  name  and  fame ;  and  that  pitying, 
wondering  fascination  which  so  often  seems 
to  impel  female  writers  to  dwell  upon  these 
wretched  stories,  by  way  of  finding  out  what 
strange  chain  of  causes  there  was,  and  what 
excuse  there  might  be. 

We  will  only  instance  one  other  young 
writer  touched  by  the  spirit  of  Jane  Eyre, 
the  author  of  the  Head  of  the  Family; 
but  the  long  and  most  tantalizing  courtship 
of  Ninian  Graeme,  the  hero  of  this  book, 
with  its  "  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and 
the  lip,”  is  redeemed  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  lover  here  who  is  humble,  patient,  and 
devoted,  and  not  the  lady.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  talent  in  this  lady’s  works,  and  a 
great  deal  of  lore.  Alas !  for  this  hard 
world,  with  all  its  mbs  and  pinches!  how 
soon  it  teaches  ns  the  secret  of  harder  strug- 
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glet  than  those  of  love-making.  In  the  last  scent,  becomes  suddenly  mad,  and  settles 
work  of  this  writer,  Agatha^s  Hutband,  we  into  a  hopeless  idiot.  Constance,  too,  has 
have  plenty  of  quarreling;  but  these  are  an  Aunt  Margaret  —  Aunt  Margarets  are 
legitimate  quarrels  between  married  people,  fashionable  in  novels — and  when  she  is  in  all 
lawful  sport  with  which  we  have  no  right  to  the  joyful  excitement  produced  by  her  young 
interfere,  and  which  the  author  describes  lover’s  first  declaration,  she  is  carried  away 
with  genuine  relish,  and  with  no  small  truth,  for  the  first  time  to  see  her  mother,  and  is 
We  suppose  it  is  a  natural  consequence  of  told  how  the  case  stands  with  her,  and  how 
the  immense  increase  of  novels  that  the  old  she  is  bound  not  to  marr}',  lest  she  should 
material  should  begin  to  fail.  It  is  hard  to  transmit  to  others  this  dreadful  inheritance, 
be  original  in  either  plot  or  character  when  Such  is  the  argument  of  these  books ;  and 
there  are  such  myriads  of  “  examples”  tread-  they  form  one  of  the  many  modern  instances 
ing  in  the  same  path  as  yourself,  and  prior  of  super-refinement  and  improvement  upon 
to  you ;  and  many  a  shift  is  the  unfortunate  the  infallible  laws  of  nature  and  revelation, 
fictionist  compelled  to,  if  he  would  put  some  That  there  could  be  anything  which  possibly 
novelty  into  bis  novel.  We  have  before  us  might  make  up  to  the  unfortunate  supposed 
at  this  moment  two  dififerent  books,  which  children — for  whose  sake  Arundel  Raby  will 
we  are  constrained  to  class  together  as  nov-  not  marry  Margaret,  nor  Constance  Philip— 
els  of  disease.  The  House  of  Raby  is  a  tale  for  the  great  calamity  of  being  born,  our  an- 
of  a  family  afflicted  with  insanity.  We  have  thors  do  not  seem  to  suppose  ;  but  Miss 
first  some  legendary  information  about  a  Jewsbury’s  heroine,  when  she  feels  herself 
”  wicked  earl,”  whose  madness  is  furious  and  very  miserable,  takes  refuge  in  abusing  Pro- 
vicious,  but  scarcely  known  as  madness  to  vidence  and  God  for  her  dreadful  privations, 
the  world.  Then  comes  bis  son,  an  amiable  and  for  the  cruel  injustice  of  creating  her 
and  worthy  gentleman,  who  falls  in  love,  and  under  such  circumstances.  Indeed,  Miss 
is  refused  by  a  virtuous  Margaret  Hastings,  Jewsbury’s  opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  only 
who  is  deeply  attached  to  him,  but  thinks  it  business  which  God  has  to  do  with  at  all  is 
a  sin  that  he  should  marry.  In  this  view  to  make  His  creatures  happy,  and  prevent 
the  gentleman  coincides  for  a  while ;  but  ul-  those  discourteous  ills  and  misfortunes  from 
timately  gels  rid  of  his  conscientious  scru-  laying  hands  upon  them ;  and  when  grief 
pies,  and  marries  his  cousin.  Then  comes  a  does  come,  the  unfortunate  afflicted  person 
second  generation,  the  twin  sons  of  this  con-  has  full  permission  to  upbraid  the  great  Au- 
ple,  of  whom  one  inherits  the  family  malady  tbor  of  bis  misery,  who  ought  to  have  paid 
in  periodical  fits,  but  in  his  sane  intervals  attention  to  it,  and  taken  means  to  stay  the 
shows  the  greater  genius,  takes  an  important  evil ;  nay,  is  quite  justified  in  refusing  alto- 
place  in  society,  and  has  no  teeakness  about  getber  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  care- 
him.  This  is  the  hero ;  and  he  falls  in  love  less  Deity,  who  will  not  exert  himself  to 
with  a  second  Margaret  Hastings,  the  niece  keep  troubles  away.  This,  indeed,  seems  a 
of  the  former  one  whom,  however,  more  very  fashionable  doctrine  in  these  days,  when 
self-denying  than  his  father,  he  never  wishes  we  have  all  become  so  very  much  kinder  and 
to  marry,  but  is  content  to  have  a  very  fer- '  more  charitable  than  the  God  who  preserves 
vent  and  loving  friendship  with.  Margaret  the  life  in  tliese  ungrateful  hearts.  Now, 
is  a  clergyman’s  daughter,  and  being  left  we  cannot  help  thinking  it  a  great  error  to 
with  no  great  provision,  accepts  an  appoint-  make  any  affliction,  like  that  of  hereditary 
ment  as  housekeeper  at  Carleton  Castle,  the  insanity,  the  main  subject  of  a  story.  It 
ancestral  house  of  the  family,  where  she  has  is  permissible  as  a  secondary  theme :  but 
always  been  a  friend  and  favorite,  and  lives  a  thing  out  of  which  no  satisfactory  re- 
tbere,  taking  care  of  her  lover  in  his  dark  suit  (according  to  our  carnal  and  mundane 
hours,  and  enjoying  his  society  when  he  is  in  ideas  of  happiness)  can  come — is  not  a  fit 
his  proper  mind — all  with  the  fullest  sane-  central  point  for  fiction.  The  position  of  the 
tion  of  his  elder  brother  the  earl,  and  Mar-  lady  housekeeper  and  her  lover  patient,  al- 
garet’s  friend  the  countess ;  and  so  the  story  ternately  a  madman  and  a  genius,  is  in  the 
ends.  With  less  incident,  and  also  with  less  highest  degree  uncomfortable,  and  we  cannot 
interest.  Miss  Jewsbury  follows  in  the  tram  reconcile  ourselves  to  it  in  any  shape ;  and 
of  the  anonymous  author  of  The  House  of  we  have  seen  few  books  so  perfectly  unsatis- 
Rahy.  The  hereditary  malady  is  the  most  factory  as  Constarue  Herbert.  The  anony- 
shadowy  possibility  in  the  world  in  the  family  mous  author  has  the  advantage  of  Miss 
of  Constance  Herbert ;  but  her  mother,  in  Jewsbury — there  is  always  interest,  at  least, 
whose  blood  there  b  no  such  disease  by  de-  in  the  House  of  Raby. 
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There  b  one  other  class  of  books,  wrillen  i  6ed  in  placing  the  name  of  an  American  in 
“  on  principle,”  and  in  which  some  very  }  the  foremost  rank  of  our  own  secondary 
pleasant  results  hare  been  attained — books  |  eminences.  If  “  the  American  language  ’ 
which  we  will  not  call  “religious,”  but  rather  |  has  gained  a  certain  right,  by  its  own  pecu- 
“  Church”  novels.  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe  |  liar  elegances,  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
and  Heartsease  are  important  individuals  in  j  mother  tongue,  American  novels  are  still 
this  family.  There  is  no  accounting  for  the  ;  more  individually  character  btic.  Our  good 
wonderful  rise  of  the  “  bubble  reputation”  |  neighbors  and  cousins  are  too  smart  not  to 
in  many  instances  ;  but  though  we  cannot  \  exhaust  rapidly  all  the  ordinary  “  sensations” 
admit  that  these  books  deserve  all  the  ap-  of  every-day  existence.  Adventure  with 
plause  they  have  got,  they  are  still  very  i  them  is  exhausted  in  the  humorous  slang 
good  books,  and  worthy  of  a  high  place,  j  stories  of  the  backwoods ;  they  have  little  his* 
The  best  thing  in  the  Heir  of  Rtdclyffe,  to  !  tory  to  fall  back  upon ;  their  art  is  still  either 
our  judgment — though  not  the  pleasantest —  j  elementary  or  borrowed;  and  their  fashion 
is  the  wonderful  impersonation  of  a  “  prig”  |  — alas  the  day ! — is  a  wonderful  develop- 
in  Philip  Morville.  This  intolerable  coxcomb,  j  menl  of  what  human  foolishness  may  come 
solemn  and  faultless,  does — with  the  best  in-  to  if  it  is  but  sufficiently  pertinacious.  In 
tentions — the  villain’s  work  in  the  book  ;  and  ’  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
we  have  no  patience  with  the  cruel  murder  l  a  morbid  investigation  into  great  secret  pas- 
of  the  good  young  Guy,  to  make  room  for  sions  and  crimes — that  a  tinted  and  half- 
thb  dbagreeable  cousin.  Heartsease,  too,  is  perceptible  horror — and  that  the  new  science 
very  clever  and  lively,  and  has  a  great  deal  j  which  is  called  “  anatomy  of  character,” 
of  character  in  it.  And  there  are  other  un-  should  be  in  great  request  among  them, 
obtrusive  books  of  the  class,  which,  putting  For  ourselves,  we  have  small  admiration  of 
aside  their  lligh-Churchisms,  and  all  the  lit-  of  the  spiritual  dissecting-knife,  however 
tie  martyrdoms  their  heroines  suffer  in  the  skilfully  handled,  and  very  little  tolerance 
cause  of  distiict-visiting  and  Dorcas  socie-  for  the  “study  of  character,”  which  has 
ties,  have  much  shrewd  appreciation  of  com-  been  quite  a  fashionable  pursuit  for  some 
mon  life,  and  a  quiet  eye  for  a  piece  of  od-  time  past.  We  would  prefer,  for  our  own 
dily.  Such  books  as  Katherine  Ashton^  in  individual  choice,  to  be  “  taken  to  pieces”  in 
spile  of  their  occasional  tedium,  are  by  no  a  neighborly  way,  and  with  legitimate  gos- 
roeans  bad  fare  for  the  young  ladies  of  the  sip  of  all  our  antecedents  and  circumstances, 
parly  they  represent;  and  any  little  bit  of  fan-  than  to  have  a  small  committee  “  sit  upon” 
ciful  harm  that  may  be  in  their  mild  Puseyism  our  character  and  idiosyncrasies  in  every  in¬ 
is  more  than  counterbalanced,  in  onr  opinion,  tellectual  family  with  which  we  had  the 
by  a  great  deal  of  substantial  merit.  misfortune  to  be  upon  visiting  terms.  The 

We  cannot  deny  that,  in  this  second  rank  books  of  Mr.  Ilawthorne  are  singular  books  : 
of  eminence,  the  magnitude  and  variety  of  they  introduce  to  us  not  only  an  individual 
the  female  professors  of  our  art  do  somewhat  mind,  but  a  peculiar  audience;  they  are  not 
pale  the  glory  of  our  literary  craftsmen  of  stories  into  which  you  enter  and  sympathize, 
the  nobler  sex,  though  it  is  true  that  the  but  dramas  of  extraordinary  dumb  show. 
Broad  Church,  in  the  stalwart  person  of  the  before  which,  in  darkness  and  breathless 
Rev.  Charles  Kingsley,  is  rather  more  than  a  silence,  you  sit  and  look  on,  never  sure  for  a 
match  even  for  the  Heir  of  lledclyffe,  the  moment  that  the  dimly-lighted  stage  before 
most  notable  of  the  High  Church  novelists,  you  is  not  to  be  visited  by  the  dioramic 
Yet  Mr.  Kingsley  himself  will  scarcely  thunders  of  an  earthquake,  falling  houses, 
hold  his  own  by  the  side  of  some  of  the  moaning  victims,  dismay,  and  horror,  and 
lady-writers  whom  we  have  already  men-  gloom.  Had  the  reputation  of  this  gentle- 
tioned.  We  do  not  intend  to  di'seuss  the  man  been  confined  to  his  own  country,  it 
merits,  as  a  novelist,  of  this  stout  and  bots-  would  have  been  out  of  our  sphere  of  com- 
terous  champion  of  popular  rights,  and  of  |  ment ;  but  he  has  bad  great  popularity  on 
the  unspeakable  lalitudg:,  of  doctrine  to  which  1  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  we  under- 
a  man  may  reach,  wh^e  still  he  sits  under  the  stand  be  is  now  resident,  and  his  books  have 
shadow  of  the  Pvayer-book  and  the  Thirty-  perhaps  excited  the  public  curiosity  almost 
nine  Articles,  under  his  own  vine  and  bis  as  much  as  the  books  of  Miss  Bronte.  The 
own  fig-tree/  Mr.  Kingsley  is  a  speculatist.  Scarlet  Letter  glows  with  the  fire  of  a  sup- 
and  not  a^^rn  story-teller,  and  we  leave  him  pressed,  secret,  feverish  excitement ;  it  is  not 
for  the  j^esent.  I>he  glow  of  natural  life,  but  the  hectic  of 
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actors.  The  proud  woman,  the  fantastic  and 
elfish  child,  the  weak  and  criminal  genius, 
and  the  injured  friend,  the  husband  of  Hes¬ 
ter,  are  exhibited  to  us  rather  as  a  surgeon 
might  exhibit  his  pet  “  cases,"  than  as  a  poet 
shows  his  men  and  women,  brothers  and 
sisters,  to  the  universal  heart.  In  this  book 
the  imagination  of  the  writer  has  been  taxed 
to  supply  a  world  and  a  society  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  principal  actors  in  his  feverish 
drama.  The  whole  sky  and  air  are  tropical ; 
and  instead  of  the  gentle  monotony  of  ordi¬ 
nary  existence,  its  long,  wearing,  languid 
sorrows,  its  vulgar  weariness  and  sleep,  we 
have  a  perpetual  strain  of  excitement — a  fire 
that  neither  wanes  nor  lessens,  but  keeps  at 
its  original  scorching  heat  for  years.  The 
landscape  is  parched  and  scathed  ;  the 
breeze  is  a  furnace- blast ;  the  volcano  is  mut¬ 
tering  and  growling  in  the  depths  of  the 
earth ;  there  is  an  ominous  stillness,  like  the 
pause  before  a  great  peal  of  thunder.  Nor 
is  the  air  once  clear,  nor  the  fever  dissipated, 
till,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  we  escape  from  the 
unwholesome  fascination  of  this  romance, 
and  find  ourselves  in  a  world  which  is  not 
always  tending  towards  some  catastrophe — 
a  world  where  tears  and  showers  fall  to  re¬ 
fresh  the  soil,  and  where  calamities  do  not 
come  from  the  blind  and  mocking  hands  of 
fate,  but  mixed  with  blessings  and  charities 
from  the  very  gates  of  heaven. 

The  House  of  Seven  Gables  is  not  less  re¬ 
markable  nor  less  unwholesome  than  its  pre¬ 
decessor.  The  affectation  of  extreme  home¬ 
liness  and  commonplace  in  the  external  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  the  mystery  and  secret  of 
the  family  with  which  these  circumstances  are 
interwoven,  is  very  effective  in  its  way  ;  and 
if  it  were  not  that  its  horrors  and  its  wonders 
are  protracted  into  tedious  long-windcdness, 
we  would  be  disposed  to  admire  the  power 
with  which  these  figures  were  posed  and 
these  situations  made.  But  we  are  never 
contented  with  manufactured  stories.  If 
they  do  not  grow  with  a  sweet  progression 
of  nature,  they  may  please  our  eye,  or  flatter, 
with  a  sense  of  superiority  to  the  multitude, 
our  critical  faculties ;  but  we  cannot  take 
such  productions  into  our  heart.  Hephzibah 
Pyncbeon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  touching 
picture  Mr.  Hawthorne  has  made,  and  her 
first  attempt  at  shopkeeping,  with  all  its 
little  humiliations  and  trials,  is  a  pitiful  pictsre, 
true  enough  to  reach  the  heart.  We  cai  un¬ 
derstand  bow  the  poor  old  gentlewoman 
cries  over  the  scattered  sweetmeats  which 
roll  over  the  floor  when  she  lets  tkem  fall. 
We  can  comprehend  her  nervousness,  her 


pride,  her  self-humiliation.  There  is  a  spark 
of  human  kindness  in  her,  as  there  is  a  touch 
of  delicate  art  in  the  canker-eaten  roses  in 
the  old  desolate  garden  ;  and  her  devotion  to 
her  brother,  uncouth  and  awkward  as  its  de¬ 
monstrations  are,  has  something  pathetic  in 
it.  The  brother  himself  is  one  of  those  pe¬ 
culiar  individuals  who  owe  their  existence  to 
the  spiritual  anatomist  whose  business  it  is 
to  “study"  his  neighbors.  Clifford’s  perfect 
selfishness  is  only  an  intense  development  of 
love  for  the  beautiful,  says  his  biographer. 
Hephzibah’s  shy  and  awkward  tenderness 
disgusts  and  irritates  rather  than  delights 
him,  because  it  is  his  natural  instinct  to  seek 
beauty,  and  there  is  nothing  lovely  in  the 
withered  ancient  lady,  in  spite  of  the  deep 
love  at  her  heart.  If  we  are  not  mistaken, 
Mr.  Hawthorne  calls  this  “  poetic,"  this 
heartlessness  of  his  hero,  and  certainly  en¬ 
deavors  to  elevate  it  into  something  higher 
than  the  common  hard  selfishness  which  we 
are  accustomed  to,  both  in  the  world  and  in 
novels.  Whatever  it  may  be  in  America,  we 
should  be  greatly  disappointed  to  find  the 
poetic  temperament  resolved  into  this  vulgar 
sensualism  in  our  own  more  sober  world.  A 
nice  eye  for  external  beauty,  and  a  heart 
closed  to  all  perception  of  the  beauty  of 
other  hearts,  may  make  a  voluptuary,  but 
will  never,  with  any  amount  of  talent  added 
thereto,  make  a  poet.  The  character  is  fit 
enough  for  Harold  Skiropole,  and  comes  in 
admirably  to  make  up  that  capital  sham  : 
but  we  entirely  reject  and  disbelieve  it  in  any 
personage  of  more  serious  pretensions.  It  has 
just  originality  enough  to  strike  a  casual  ob¬ 
server,  or  a  rapid  reader,  as  “  something 
new  but  we  know  of  nothing  more  repel- 
lant  or  obnoxious  to  common  humanity,  than 
a  man  who  rejects,  and  is  disgusted  by,  hon¬ 
est  affections  and  tenderness  of  which  be  is 
entirely  unworthy,  because,  forsooth,  they 
are  not  lovely  in  their  outward  manifestations, 
and  he  has  an  “  eye  for  beauty,"  and  a  fas¬ 
tidious  taste,  which  cannot  endure  anything 
that  is  not  attractive  to  the  eye. 

In  the  death-scene  of  Judge  Pyncheon,  we 
are  wearied  and  worried  out  of  all  the  horror 
and  impressii'eness  which  might  have  been  in 
it,  had  its  author  only  known  when  to  stop. 
Perhaps  there  is  scarcely  such  another  piece 
of  over-description  m  the  language.  The 
situation  is  fairly  worn  to  (tioces.  Throughout 
the  book  this  is  the  leadir>^  error.  Every¬ 
thing  is  dwelt  upon  with  a  (ifdious  minute¬ 
ness.  The  motion  is  slow  and  h“avy.  The 
story-teller  holds  our  buttons  and  ^urs  out 
his  sentences  all  in  the  same  cadence, 
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feel  ourselves  compelled  to  submit  and  listen 
to  the  long  story.  But  even  the  power  and 
fascination  it  undoubtedly  possesses,  does  not 
impel  us  to  forgive  the  author  for  this  inter¬ 
minable  strain  upon  our  patience.  Like  the 
wedding  guest  in  the  Ancient  Mariner,  we 
sit  reluctantly  to  hear  it  out ;  and  when  it  is 
done,  and  no  adequate  reward  is  fortitcoming 
of  either  wisdom  or  pleasure,  we  are  injured 
and  indignant,  and  do  not  understand  why 
we  have  been  detained  so  long  to  so  little 
purpose.  For  it  is  no  particular  gratiGcation 
to  us  to  know  how  Mr.  Hawthorne  studies 
his  subjects — how  he  sets  them  in  different 
lights,  like  a  child  with  a  new  toy,  and  gets 
new  glimpses  of  their  character  and  capabili¬ 
ties — we  want  the  result,  and  not  the  pro¬ 
cess — the  story  completed,  but  not  the  photo¬ 
graphs  from  which  it  is  to  be  made. 

In  the  Blythedale  Romance  we  have  still 
less  of  natural  character,  and  more  of  a  dis¬ 
eased  and  morbid  conventional  life.  Ameri¬ 
can  patriots  ought  to  have  no  quarrel  with 
our  saucy  tourists  and  wandering  notabilities, 
in  comparison  with  the  due  and  just  quarrel 
they  have  with  writers  of  their  own.  What 
extraordinary  specimens  of  womankind  are 
Zenobia  and  Priscilla,  the  heroines  of  this 
tale !  What  a  meddling,  curious,  impertinent 
rogue,  a  psychological  Paul  Pry,  is  Miles 
Cuverdale,  the  teller  of  the  story !  How 
thoroughly  worn  out  and  hlate  must  that 
young  world  be,  which  gets  up  excitements 
in  its  languid  life,  only  by  means  of  veiled 
ladies,  mysterious  clairvoyants,  rapping 
spirits,  or,  in  a  milder  fashion,  by  sherry- 
cobbfer  and  something  cocktails  for  the  men, 
and  lectures  on  the  rights  of  women  for  the 
ladies.  We  enter  this  strange  existence  with 
a  sort  of  wondering  inquiry  whether  any 
events  ever  take  place  there,  or  if,  instead, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  for  everybody 
to  observe  everybody  else,  and  for  all  society 
to  act  on  the  universal  impulse  of  getting  up 
a  tragedy  somewhere,  for  the  pleasure  of 
looking  at  it :  or  if  that  may  not  be,  of  set¬ 
ting  up  supernatural  intercourse  one  way  or 
another,  and  warming  up  with  occult  and  for¬ 
bidden  influences  the  cold  and  waveless  tide 
of  life.  We  do  not  believe  in  Zenobia  drown¬ 
ing  herself.  It  is  a  piece  of  sham  entirely, 
and  never  impresses  us  with  the  slightest 
idea  of  reality.  Nor  are  we  moved  with  any 
single  emotion  throughout  the  entire  course 
of  the  tale.  There  is  nothing  touching  in  the 
mystery  of  old  Moodie ;  nothing  attractive 
in  the  pale  clairvoyant  Priscilla — the  victim, 
as  we  are  led  to  suppose,  of  Mesmerism  and 
its  handsome  diabolical  professor.  We  are 


equally  indifferent  to  the  impeiious  and 
splendid  Zenobia,  and  to  the  weak  sketchy 
outline  of  Hollingsworth,  whose  “  stem” 
features  are  washed  in  with  the  faintest  water 
colors,  and  who  does  not  seem  capable  of 
anything  but  of  making  these  two  women  fall 
in  love  with  him.  The  sole  thing  that  looks 
true,  and  seems  to  have  blood  in  its  veins,  is 
Silas  Foster,  the  farmer  and  manager  of 
practical  matters  for  the  Utopian  community, 
which  proposes  to  reform  the  world  by 
making  ploughmen  of  themselves.  Could 
they  have  done  it  honestly,  we  cannot  fancy 
any  better  plan  for  tbe  visionary  inhabitants 
of  the  farm  and  the  romance  of  Blythedale. 
Honest  work  might  do  a  great  deal  for  these 
languid  philosophers ;  and  Mr.  Hawthorne 
himself,  we  should  suppose,  could  scarcely 
be  in  great  condition  for  dissecting  his  neigli- 
bors  and  their  “  inner  nature”  after  a  day’s 
ploughing  or  reaping  ;  but  mystery.  Mesmer¬ 
ism,  love,  and  jealousy  are  too  many  for  the 
placid  angel  of  agriculture,  and  young  Amer¬ 
ica  by  no  means  makes  a  success  in  its  ex¬ 
periment,  either  by  reforming  others  or  itself. 

After  all,  we  are  not  ethereal  people.  We 
are  neither  fairies  nor  angels.  Even  to  make 
our  conversation — and,  still  more,  to  make 
our  life — we  want  more  than  thoughts  and 
I  fancies — we  want  things.  You  may  sneer  at 
the  commonplace  necessity,  yet  it  is  one  ; 
and  it  is  precisely  your  Zenobias  and  Hollings¬ 
worths,  your  middl«-aged  people,  who  have 
broken  loose  from  family  and  kindred,  and 
have  no  events  in  their  life,  who  do  all  the 
mischief,  and  make  all  the  sentimentalisms 
and  false  philosophies  in  the  world.  When 
we  come  to  have  no  duties,  except  those  we 
“  owe  to  ourselves’’  or  “  to  society,”  woe  to 
us !  Wise  were  the  novelists  of  old,  who 
ended  their  story  with  the  youthful  marriage, 
which  left  the  hero  and  the  heroine  on  the 
threshold  of  the  maturer  dangers  of  life, 
when  fiction  would  not  greatly  aid  them,  but 
when  the  battle-ground,  the  real  conflict, 
enemies  not  to  be  chased  away,  and  sorrows 
unforgetable,  remained.  Tbe  trials  of  youth 
are  safe  ground  ;  and  so,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  the  trials  of  husbands  and  wives, 
when  they  struggle  with  the  world,  and  not 
with  each  other ;  but  the  solitary  maturer 
men  and  women,  who  have  nothing  happen¬ 
ing  to  them,  who  are  limited  by  no  particular 
duties,  and  have  not  even  the  blessed  neces¬ 
sity  of  working  for  their  daily  bread — these 
are  the  problem  of  the  world  ;  and  the  novel¬ 
ist  had  need  to  l}e  wary  who  tries  to  deal  with 
it. 

We  believe  no  one  will  deny  great  talent  to 
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Mr.  Hawtbome;  and  if  he  would  but  be  brief,  tare  ;  but  we  think  it  remains  to  be  prored 
we  would  admit,  with  greater  satisfaction,  that  our  books  of  emotion  and  sentiment  are 
the  power  of  his  situations,  and  the  effective-  really  of  a  higher  class,  as  they  certainly  are 
ness  of  his  scenery.  Though  it  is  strange  to  not  of  a  healthier.  It  is  good  to  be  the  favor- 
us  to  contemplate  the  old  Puritan  exiles  ite  of  youth — good  to  awake  the  eager  inter- 
under  their  new  circumstances,  vexed  with  est,  the  laugh  which  rings  from  the  heart ; 
sumptuary  laws  and  social  economics — doing  and  now  that  the  trumpet  sounds  in  our  ears 
their  best  in  their  rigid  yet  lofty  optimism  to  once  more,  it  is  time  to  throw  off  our  super¬ 
make  a  perfect  commonwealth,  and  only  cilious  contempt  for  those  manly  feats  of 
making  a  strait  and  narrow  society  instead —  strength  and  daring  which  delight  a  boy. 
yet  we  believe  there  is  truth,  as  there  is  force.  Outer  life,  life  as  it  goes  on  in  the  world,  is 
in  the  sketch  of  them  given  in  the  iS'eaWe/  sometimes  quite  as  elevated,  and  occasionally 
Letter .  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  any  a  more  important  matter  for  our  observation, 
historical  picture  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  by  than  that  life  in  the  heart  which  we  love  so 
an  American  band,  gTving  a  very  favorable  much  to  dwell  upon  and  disclose.  A  cam- 
view  of  these  pioneers  of  the  new  empire,  or  paign  against  the  national  enemy,  agitating  a 
showing  anything  of  that  affectionate  preju-  thousand  brave  souls  and  widening  its  influ- 
dice  which  we  ourselves  are  subject  to  in  ence  to  embrace  a  thousand  homes,  and  to 
favor  of  our  special  ancestors.  How  is  this  ?  touch  every  rank  of  the  community,  is  a 
Is  it  the  progress  of  enlightenment  which  puts  greater  thing  than  the  campaign  of  a  king  or 
an  end  to  human  partialities  ?  Or  is  it  the  queen  of  hearts,  even  thouj^h  it  be  a  quite 
power  of  truth  and  candor  in  our  clever  successful  one,  and  result  in  a  few  blighted 
cousins,  which  will  not  be  deceived  either  by  lives  and  long-winded  miseries,  'fbere  is  no 
an  appearance  of  goodness,  or  by  a  beredit-  dulness  in  Mr.  Lever’s  dashing,  daring,  rapid 
ary  claim  to  their  respect  books.  Of  their  kind  they  are  capital — al- 

Mr.  Hawthorne,  we  are  afrud,  is  one  of  most  as  exciting  still  as  even  these  letters 
those  writers  who  aim  at  an  intellectual  au-  from  the  Crimea  which  we  seize  so  eagerly, 
dience,  and  address  themselves  mainly  to  such.  A  strange  change  has  passed  upon  the 
We  are  greatly  of  opinion  that  this  is  a  mis-  thoughts  of  this  peace-loving  nation.  What 
take  and  a  delusion,  and  that  nothing  good  piece  of  abstract  literature,  though  its  writer 
comes  of  it.  The  novelist’s  true  audience  were  laureated  poet  or  throned  philosopher, 
is  the  common  people — the  people  of  ordin-  would  not  be  put  aside  to-day  for  the  simple 
ary  comprehension  and  every  day  sympathies,  letter  of  some  poor  private  from  the  fated 
whatever  their  rank  may  be.  seat  of  war  ? 

Our  renewed  acqumntance  with  war,  and  Something  new !  Happy  people  of  Athens, 
the  universal  interest  we  have  in  everything  who  had  it  in  their  power  to  say  or  to  hear 
which  illustrates  to  us  the  life  of  our  gallant  every  day  some  new  thing  I  In  our  liAaes  we 
representatives  in  the  field,  will  no  doubt  re-  know  no  such  felicity,  and  far  and  wide  are 
new,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  first  fresh-  our  researches  for  the  prized  and  precious 
ness  of  approbation  with  which  the  public  novelty  which  it  is  so  bard  to  lay  hands  upon, 
hailed  the  works  of  Mr.  Lever.  Though  these  The  sensation”  which  it  is  the  design  of  Mr. 
brisk  and  lively  narratives  are  considerably  Wilkie  Collins  to  ruse  in  our  monotonous 
like  each  other,  we  do  not  desire  to  see  a  bosom,  is — horror.  This  novelist  would  be 
more  animated  and  interesting  story  than  content  to  do  for  our  sakes  what  the  redoubt- 
Charles  O’Malley — a  book  which  bears  a  able  Firmilian  does  for  his  own  ;  and,  to  se- 
second  reading ;  and  they  all  show,  more  or  cure  a  shock  for  bis  readers,  would  not  besi- 
less,  its  characteristic  qualities.  It  is  not  Mr.  tate  to  place  his  hero  in  any  frightful  situation. 
Lever’s  forte,  perhaps,  to  dive  into  the  secret  Antonina  is  one  of  those  formidable  novels 
heart  of  things,  or  analyze  his  heroes  and  his  which  are  so  correct  that  there  is  neither  er- 
heroines  ;  but  who  can  take  a  standing  leap  ror  nor  life  left  in  them.  We  dare  not  im- 
like  the  author  of  Harry  Lorrequtrf  Who  pugn  a  fold  of  the  faultless  drapery.  We  feel 
can  witch  the  world  with  such  noble  horse-  perfectly  convinced  that  the  author  has  au- 
manship?  He  has  the  true  spring  of  Irish  tbority’’ for  every  piece  of  marble  in  bislant.^- 
humor  and  Irish  shrewdness  in  him.  Mickey  scape,  and  that  the  luckless  critic  would  be 
Free  is  as  merry  and  honest  a  rogue  as  ever  drowned  under  a  deluge  of  “examples”  did 
happy  fancy  invented ;  and  all  the  secondary  he  venture  to  question  any  bit  of  costume  in 
bits  of  life  and  character  in  the  home-country  the  whole  elaborate  book.  Mr.  Collins,  we 
are  admirable.  We  have  a  very  undue  pro-  do  not  doubt,  has  studied  his  age  with  the  most 
pensity  to  underrate  these  stories  of  adven-  conscientious  diligence ;  but  be  certainly  has 
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not  studied  how  to  keep  the  marks  of  the 
chisel  from  this  production,  which  works  out 
its  story  with  a  laborious  solemnity  not  plea¬ 
sant  to  see.  All  the  points  of  this  tale  are 
points  of  horror — the  frightful  feast  in  famine- 
stricken  Rome,  with  its  ghastly  introduction 
of  the  old  dead  woman,  who  turns  out  to  be 
the  mother  of  one  of  the  guests,  and  the  still 
more  frightful  catastrophe  of  Goisvintha,  are 
quite  unequalled  in  their  peculiar  quality. 
Nor  is  Basil,  the  tale  of  modem  life,  for  which 
its  author  is  careful  to  inform  us  he  has  studied 
as  diligently  as  he  studied  the  antique,  less 
remarkable  in  this  respect.  If  the  wretched 
dishgured  Marmion,  the  villain  of  the  story, 
does  not  haunt  our  slumbers,  it  is  not  Mr. 
Collins’s  fault ;  and  as  all  this  tale  progresses 
artfully  towards  its  concluding  horrors,  and  is 
nothing  without  them,  we  conclude  that  the 
object  of  the  author  is  simply  to  excite  those 
feelings  of  abhorrence  and  loathing  with  which 
we  are  compelled  to  regard  his  catastrophe. 
Modem  life,  no  doubt,  like  every  other,  has 
great  crimes,  calamities,  and  miseries  hidden 
in  its  bosom  ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  the  man 
who  judges  by  Basil  of  the  ordinary  existence 
either  of  our  shopkeeping  Sherwins,  or  of  the 
aristocratic  families  who  are  plagued  with 
such  “  young  sons  ordained  their  father’s  soul 
to  cross,”  as  the  hero  of  this  tale,  will  form 
a  very  inadequate  opinion  of  the  life  which, 
even  in  London,  is  made  up  of  every  days  and 
small  events,  and  is  by  no  means  a  series  of 
catastrophes. 

We  suppose  a  Scotsman’s  national  pride 
ought  to  he  gratified  by  Christie  Johnstone ; 
but  Scotsmen,  like  other  people,  are  apt  to  be 
perverse,  and  we  are  afraid  we  do  not  quite 
appreciate  the  compliment  paid  by  a  “  South¬ 
ron”  who  can  only  handle  it  imperfectly,  to 
our  native  Doric.  There  is  a  certain  sweet 
and  subtle  charm  in  a  language  which  only 
those  to  the  manner  bom  can  express  or  un¬ 
derstand.  The  Scotch  of  Mr.  Reade,  and,  in 
a  less  degree,  the  Scotch  of  Mr.  Kingsley,  is 
too  Scotch  to  be  genuine.  We  can  fancy  that 
the  manuscript  of  Moredun,  this  wonderful 
treasure- trove  which  we  hear  so  much  of,  may 
be  extremely  like  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter,  only  “  rather  more  so,”  as  the  Cockneys 
say ;  for  the  fictitious  writer,  of  course,  is 
bound  to  be  characteristic  in  every  turn  of  his 
pen,  while  upon  our  simple  and  genuine  giant 
there  lay  no  such  compulsion.  The  Scotch 
of  Sir  Walter  is  vernacular — there  is  no  effort 
in  it ;  neither  Cuddie  Headrigg  nor  Jeanie 
Deans  step  a  strawbreadth  out  of  their  way  to 
secure  a  Scotticism  ;  and  some  of  the  more 
delicate  sketches  among  the  collections  of  Mr. 


Oalt  depend  on  the  idiom  and  construction  of 
their  language  a  great  deal  more  than  on  their 
words  for  the  effect  they  produce.  In  Christie 
Johnstone  this  principle  is  entirely  reversed. 
The  words  are  broadly,  coarsely,  elaborately 
Scotch,  but  the  idiom  and  construction  are 
purely  English,  and  the  bloom  is  gone  from 
this  uncouth  dialect,  which  loses  the  fragrance 
of  its  own  spirit  without  gaining  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  the  other.  Mr.  Reade  has  never  ob¬ 
served  so  closely  asWordsworth  did,  nor  found 
out  what  the  language  is  which  the  poet  re¬ 
fers  to — “  Such  as  grave  livers  do  in  Gotland 
use and  one  can  almost  suppose  that  the 
modern  recipe  for  **  making  Scotch”  is  to  cut 
off  all  the  y’s — to  be  careful  always  to  write 
“  awa”  instead  of  away and  to  pepper  this 
prepared  foundation  with  the  most  ou/r^  words 
which  can  be  collected  out  of  an  ancient  or 
modem  glossary.  We  confess  there  arc  Scots¬ 
men  of  the  present  day  who  profess  this  sys¬ 
tem  as  much  as  our  English  friends.  Let  any¬ 
body  compare  one  of  Burns’s  songs  with  some 
of  the  pretty  verses  of  our  modern  Scottish 
ballad-makers,  and  they  will  immediately  per¬ 
ceive  the  difference  between  the  Scotch 
which  is  unconscious  and  natural,  and  the 
constrained  and  elaborate  manufacture  of  the 
same. 

Christie  Johnstone,  nevertheless,  is  a  clever 
book  ;  and  though  we  cannot  see  how  the  in¬ 
terests  of  art,  or  of  the  heroine,  or  of  the 
public,  are  served  by  making  the  Newhaven 
fisherwoman  an  artist’s  wife  in  London,  there 
is  a  great  deal  that  is  very  good  in  the  con¬ 
ception  of  Christie  (alas  !  it  ought  to  have 
been  Airsty,  a  harsher  sound),  who  would 
have  been  much  more  fitly  mated  with  some 
bold  fisher  lad,  than  with  the  poor,  aimless 
wishling,  who  has  not  courage  either  to  have 
her  or  want  her,  and  who,  we  are  afraid,  will 
give  Christie  a  great  deal  of  trouble  yet,  now 
that  she  has  married  him.  We  prefer  Peg 
Woffington,  however,  to  her  Scottish  sister. 
The  artist  has  no  difficulty  here  with  his  tools, 
and  is  at  liberty  to  put  all  his  strength  upon 
his  subject ;  and  he  has  produced  a  very 
animated,  bright,  good  picture — though  here 
again,  strangely  enough,  it  is  the  women  of 
the  book  who  are  worth  anything.  The  hero 
is  of  the  poorest  class  of  heroes,  more  like  the 
pet  rascal  of  some  misanthropical  lady  novel¬ 
ist  than  the  production  of  a  man. 

We  dare  not  venture  to  touch  upon  the 
voluminous  glories  of  Mr.  G.  P.  R.  James,  nor 
the  horrors  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  nor 
those  dreadful  perfect  little  girls  who  come 
over  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  do 
good  to  the  Britishers,  like  the  heroines  of 
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Queech^  and  the  Wide  Wide  World ;  and 
there  are  a  host  of  nameless  norelties  of  our 
own  country,  all  worthy  commendation  in  their 
way,  whom  Maga,  did  she  give  all  her  space 
for  the  purpose,  could  scarcely  enclose — so 

freat  a  crowd  are  they — in  her  Temple  of 
ame.  There  are  many  who,  deserting  the 
dangerous  paths  of  terror  and  mystery,  are 
content  to  paint  in  good  Dutch  colors  the 
quiet  life  and  quiet  homes  which  they  see 
every  day.  There  are  not  a  few  photograph¬ 
ists  who  put  down  everything,  attractive  and 
repulsive  alike,  with  a  minute  fidelity  which 
is  remarkable  ;  and  there  is  a  very  good  flying 
squadron  of  merely  pleasant  story-tellers,  who 
do  us  service  unobtrusively,  without  a  great 
deal  of  either  thanks  or  reward.  Of  the 
Dutch  painting  we  have  many  considerable 
professors.  In  a  book  lately  published,  Mat¬ 
thew  Paxton,  we  find  a  very  curious  daguer¬ 


reotype  of  a  peculiar  phase  of  manners  ;  and 
there  is  excellent  story-telling  in  Major  Ham- 
ley’s  Laxly  Lee,  with  its  three  capital  hero¬ 
ines;  but  this  has  graced  the  columns  of 
Maga  too  recently  to  gain  longer  comment 
at  our  hands;  for  when  could  our  modesty 
pause  if  we  dwelt  upon  the  novelists  of 
Maga  ? 

One  would  suppose  that  the  mass  of  novel- 
readers  must  have  greatly  increased  in  these 
days  ;  but  no  novel  exercises  such  a  universal 
fascination  as  fell  to  the  lot  of  those  wonder¬ 
ful  books  which  came  to  the  eager  public  out 
of  a  mysterious  cloud,  when  ^e  author  of 
Waverley  was  the  Great  Unknown.  And  to 
think  of  little  imposing  Miss  Burney,  and 
Burke  sitting  up  all  night  with  Evelina ! 
Those  were  the  days!  Who  would  not  have 
been  the  happy  instrument  of  cheating  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke  out  of  a  night’s  rest  ? 


From  Chambars’  Jonrnal. 
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The  present  war,  unhappily,  has  made  us  | 
all  but  too  familiar  with  the  aspect  of  the  I 
Cossack  in  the  field  and  in  the  foray ;  but,  | 
happily,  to  most  of  us  he  is  yet  unknown  in 
his  social  intercourse  with  the  civilized  world 
of  Western  Europe  ;  so  we  are  about  to  in¬ 
troduce  to  our  readers  the  celebrated  Platoflf, 
hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  as  he  has  been  por¬ 
trayed  to  us  by  the  lively  pen  of  a  French 
lady,  who  became  acquainted  with  him  and 
bis  family  during  the  occupation  of  Paris  by 
the  Allied  Powers  in  1814. 

The  younger  Platoff  had  been  quartered  in 
this  lady’s  hotel,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
elegant  and  sumptuous  mansions  in  Paris. 
To  this  arrangement  she  of  course  made  no 
objection,  and  wisely  resolved  to  bestow  upon 
her  unwelcome  guest  the  hospitality  befitting 
his  rank  and  position. 

Madame  d’Abrantes,  accordingly,  charged 
her  domestics  to  behave  with  all  due  respect* 
to  the  princely  intruder,  and  placed  her  con¬ 
fidential  valet  de  chambre  in  close  attendance 
upon  him.  The  domestics  were,  however, 
but  little  disposed  to  yield  their  services  to 


a  Russian.  Day  after  day,  complaints  were 
made  to  his  courtly  hostess  of  the  barbarous 
customs  of  her  guest.  The  femme  de  charge 
came  to  tell  her,  that  with  such  an  •  inmate 
she  could  no  longer  manage  the  household, 
for  that  she  could  not  stand  by  and  see 
things  wantonly  destroyed  as  they  were 
by  these  Russian  savages.  On  inquiring  from 
the  faithful  Blanche  the  cause  of  her  discom¬ 
posure,  Madame  d’Ahrantes  learned  that  the 
primitive  young  hetman  was  in  the  habit  of 
going  to  bed  in  his  boots,  and  with  bis  spurs 
on  into  the  bargain ;  so  that  each  morning 
found  the  fine  bed-linen  of  the  duchess  not 
only  dusty  and  blackened,  but  also  torn  in 
shreds  by  these  equestrian  appendages. 

The  Duchess  d’Abrantes  smiled  at  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  her  femme  de  charge,  and  ad- 
vis^  her  to  have  patience  with  the  ungainly 
habits  of  her  guest.  It  seemed  to  her  as 
though  the  exhortation  had  been  effectual, 
for  several  days  passed  on  without  any 
new  complaint  being  uttered  by  the  thrifty 
Blanche.  At  last,  she  inquired  whether  their 
peneionnaire  had  become  more  civilized. 
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**  No,  indeed,  madame,”  replied  Blanche ; 

**  but  I  do  not  fret  myself  so  much  about  it 
DOW,  for  I  have  given  him  tbe  sheeta  which 
are  intended  for  the  aUble-aervants.  They 
are  only  too  good  for  a  savage  like  him  r 
added  she  in  a  contemptuous  tone. 

The  vaUt  de  ekamhre  who  was  placed  in 
attendance  on  Platofif,  marked  his  dislike  to 
the  Cossack  in  a  still  more  original  manner, 
and  one  that  might  have  been  [ess  innocuous 
in  its  results. 

Young  Platoff  had  a  voracious  appetite, 
and  was  very  gluttonous  in  bis  tastes.  His 
French  attendants  were  resolved  to  try  and 
cure  him  of  his  gourmandise.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  the  maitre  d'hotel  purchased  a  strong 
emetic,  and  mixed  some  grains  of  it  in  each 
dish  which  was  prepared  for  his  table.  On 
the  morning  fixed  upon  for  this  experiment, 
ten  or  twelve  dishes  were  served  up  at  his 
breakfast — the  ragouts,  the  sweetmeats,  even 
the  wine  and  brandy,  were  strongly  dosed  by 
his  relentless  foes. 

The  Cossack  ate  voraciously  of  all.  As 
one  dish  after  another  disappeared  before 
him,  the  valet  looked  on  with  inward  glee. 
“Well,”  thought  he,  •*  the  brute  will  be  prop¬ 
erly  punished!” 

At  last,  breakfast  was  despatched ;  and 
after  swallowing  a  large  cup  of  cafi  d  la  crime,  I 
and  finishing  bis  bottle  of  brandy,  tbe  het¬ 
man  yawned,  stretched  himself  two  or  three 
times,  and  threw  himself  upon  his  bed,  from 
whence  his  sonorous  snores  were  soon  beard 
to  echo  through  tbe  adjoining  apartments. 
Joseph  listened  with  surprise.  He  expected 
quite  a  different  result  from  the  huge  dose 
which  had  been  administered.  At  last,  be 
grew  alarmed  at  the  prolonged  and  heavy 
slumber  of  the  Cossack.  It  occurred  to  him 
that  he  might,  unawares,  have  poisoned  the 
stranger,  and  he  felt  not  a  little  troubled  at 
the  thought.  To  his  relief,  however,  as 
evening  approached,  Platoff  suddenly  started 
up,  and  inquired  of  the  valet  what  o’clock  it 
was.  Joseph  replied  it  was  past  five,  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  polite  hope  that  the  hetman  was  not 
indisposed. 

“  By  no  means,”  replied  he ;  and  then  swear¬ 
ing  out  one  of  his  accustomed  oaths,  declared 
that  he  was  dying  of  hunger,  and  command¬ 
ed  that  his  dinner  should  be  got  ready  as 
quickly  as  possible.  Joseph  gazed  at  him 
with  a  stupified  air  of  disappointment  and 
surprise. 

“  Qo  at  once,”  resumed  the  hetman,  “  and 
desire  the  cook  to  hasten  dinner  as  much  as 
possible.  I  have  not  felt  so  hungry  since  the 
day  I  arrived  in  Paris.” 


Joseph  went  down  into  the  kitchen,  look* 
ing  so  bewildered  and  crest-fallen  that  the 
maitre  d'hotel  and  the  cook  both  cried  out 
at  once :  “  Good  heavens,  be  is  not  dead  1” 

“  Dead,  indeed  !”  rejoined  Joseph  ;  “  can 
such  fellows  ever  die,  1  wonder  ?  No,  no  ; 
he  is  crying  out  for  his  dinner  as  if  he  had 
not  tasted  a  morsel  for  tbe  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours !” 

“  His  dinner !”  repeated  the  maitre  d'hotel 
incredulously — “  his  dinner,  after  tbe  dose  we 
have  given  him.  Surely  that  is  not  possi- 

“  It  is  not  only  possible,  but  certain ; 
and  he  will  be  in  a  fury  if  it  is  not  served  di¬ 
rectly.” 

“  Well,  we  must  only  give  him  another  and 
a  stronger  dose.” 

“  No,  no,”  replied  Joseph,  whose  conscience 
misgave  him  for  the  part  he  had  acted.  “  We 
have  done  wrong  already  in  playing  this 
trick  on  tbe  Cossack  without  madame’s 
knowledge ;  and  now  I  will  go  and  tell  her 
all  about  it.” 

Madame  d’Abrantes  could  scarcely  refrain 
from  smiling  as  her  valet  retailed  to  her  this 
extraordinary  experiment ;  but,  assuming  an 
air  of  gravity,  she  expressed  her  disapproval 
of  such  conduct  towards  a  stranger  dwelling 
beneath  her  roof,  and  desired  her  servants, 
under  pain  of  her  heavy  displeasure,  not  to 
play  any  more  tricks  of  the  sort  with  Platoff. 

She  was  by  no  means  sorry,  however, 
when  a  few  days  later  her  uncouth  guest 
took  his  departure,  and  was  replaced  hy  a 
far  more  polished  personage.  Monsieur  Vol- 
hinski,  gentleman  of  the  b^-chamber  to  the 
Emperor  Alexander. 

It  seemed  to  her  now  as  if  she  had  done 
with  the  Platofis ;  but  one  day  when  M.  Vol- 
hinski  was  paying  bis  devoirs  to  bis  fair  hos¬ 
tess,  he  informed  her  that  tbe  famous  Platoff, 
and  bis  daughter  Madame  Grecoff — father 
and  sister  to  tbe  c^re  from  whom  she  had 
so  recently  been  delivered — were  very  desi¬ 
rous  to  become  acquainted  with  the  widow 
of  Napoleon’s  first  aide-de-camp,  tbe  intrepid 
Junot ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  requested 
permission  to  present  them  to  her.  Madame 
d’Abrantes  of  course  gave  a  gracious  assent 
to  the  proposal ;  and  a  few  days  later,  M. 
Volhinski  was  announced  in  company  with 
his  Cossack  friends. 

The  attention  of  Madame  d’Abrantes,  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  true  Parisienne, 
was  at  once  attracted  to  tbe  extraordinary 
costume  of  her  female  visitor.  Madame 
Grecoff  was  young,  and  had  a  pleasant  phy¬ 
siognomy,  without,  however,  possessing  any 
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pretensions  to  beauty.  She  Tras  of  small 
stature,  of  dark  complexion,  and  bedaubed 
with  red  and  white  paint.  In  her  dress,  she 
betrayed  that  half-barbaric  taste  which  de¬ 
lights  in  showy  finery  as  well  as  in  a  profu¬ 
sion  of  ornaments,  placed  without  skill  or 
order  about  her  person.  She  wore  a  dress 
of  rich  yellow  silk,  which  suited  but  ill  with 
the  colour  of  her  eyes.  It  was  very  badly 
made,  forming  a  sort  of  domino  or  robe  de 
ehambre,  with  short  sleeves,  which  were  the 
more  unsuitable  for  a  morning-dress,  as  the 
weather  was  cold  and  changeable.  Her 
arms  were  covered  with  long  white  gloves, 
over  which  were  placed  very  handsome  and 
expensive  bracelets;  and  on  each  of  her 
fingers  was  a  ring.  Even  her  thumb  was 
adorned  in  like  manner.  The  effect  of  this 
profusion  of  trinkets  over  a  pair  of  gloves 
may  be  more  easily  conceived  than  described. 
And  her  head-dress — it  was  of  such  an  out¬ 
landish  form  that  the  Parisian  elegante  could 
not  define  to  herself  whether  it  was  a  cap  or 
a  bonnet ;  she  only  knew  it  was  twice  too 
large  for  the  little  head  on  which  it  was 

R laced,  and  that  in  the  attempt  to  fix  it  firm- 
j  there,  it  had  been  sadly  mutilated  and 
spoiled.  As  for  her  chaussure — she  wore  a 
pair  of  coarse  silk  or  filoselle  stockings,  dyed 
almost  blue ;  and  large  leather  shoes,  which 
showed  themselves  but  too  evidently  from 
beneath  her  fine  yellow  dress,  which  was  as 
much  too  short  in  front  as  it  was  too  long 
behind. 

This  barbarous  chaussure  seemed  almost 
a  social  crime  to  her  courtly  hostess,  who 
dwells  less  complacently  upon  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  Madame  Or4coff  than  upon  that 
of  her  father,  the  famous  Platoff,  who,  des¬ 
pite  his  uncivilized  deportment,  contrived  to 
win  the  good  graces  of  Madame  d’Abrantes. 
This  remarkable  man  was  at  that  time  be¬ 
tween  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age.  He  was 
tall,  and  of  commanding  aspect ;  had  a  finely 
formed  head ;  and  his  physiognomy  was 
devoid  of  that  savage  expression  common  to 
so  many  of  his  tribe.  He  wore  a  long  robe 
of  blue  cloth,  reaching  nearly  to  his  feet,  and 
plaited  closely  round  his  waist,  like  a  lady’s 
dress.  Around  his  neck  was  suspended  a 
very  conspicuous  order,  set  in  diamonds, 
which  the  Empress  Catherine  had  had  made 
expressly  for  himself.  At  his  side  hung  a 
Turkish  sabre,  given  him  by  Potemkin,  and 
said  to  be  of  immense  value. 

Neither  Platoff  nor  his  daughter  could 
speak  a  word  of  French.  They  could  both 
of  them  talk  a  little  German  and  English  ; 
but  as  Madame  d’Abrantes  was  not  ac- 
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quainled  with  either  of  these  languages,  the 
conversation  was  carried  on  through  M.  Vol- 
hinski,  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  both 
parties.  The  hetman  said  many  flattering 
things  of  Junot,  which  were  very  acceptable 
to  his  widow.  M.  Volhinski  inquiring  of  him 
what  he  thought  of  Madame  d’Abrantes, 
Platoff  bent  one  knee  before  her,  as  if  to  ask 
pardon  for  what  he  was  about  to  do,  and, 
taking  her  by  the  hand,  led  her  to  a  window. 
There  he  examined  her  countenance  so  at¬ 
tentively  for  some  minutes,  that  she  could 
scarcely  preserve  her  gravity  at  such  an  un¬ 
usual  procedure.  At  length,  with  a  low  bow, 
he  conducted  her  back  to  her  seat,  and  said 
some  words  in  Russian  to  Volhinski  and  his 
daughter.  The  smile  with  which  they  heard 
him,  indicated  that  his  observations  were 
laudatory ;  so  the  duchess  naturally  desired 
to  know  their  purport. 

“  He  says.”  replied  Volhinski,  “  that  you 
surely  must  have  the  mind  and  the  soul  of  a 
man  ;  and  that  he  is  convinced  you  are  very 
courageous,  and  have  great  firmness  of  cha¬ 
racter.” 

This,  doubtless,  was  regarded  by  the  Cos¬ 
sack  as  the  greatest  compliment  he  could 
pay  to  a  woman.  As  he  was  about  to  con¬ 
clude  his  visit,  Madame  d’Abrantes’s  children 
entered  the  apartment.  One  of  them,  an 
infant  boy  in  his  nurse’s  arms,  on  seeing 
tbe  hetman  in  his  outlandish  robe  and  cap, 
set  up  a  loud  cry,  and  turned  away  his  face 
in  childish  terror.  Platoff  went  over  gently 
to  the  boy,  spoke  to  him  with  his  eyes  rather 
than  his  lips,  and  quickly  won  his  good 
graces  ;  so  that  the  little  fellow  allowed  him 
to  take  him  in  his  arms,  and  during  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  an  hour  played  with  his  brilliant 
decorations,  and  laughed  with  delight  at  the 
magnificent  baubles.  On  returning  the  in¬ 
fant  to  his  nurse,  Platoff  began  to  laugh,  and 
spoke  a  few  sentences  in  Russian  to  Vol- 
binski. 

“  Do  you  know  what  he  says  ?”  inquired  he. 
»  No.” 

"  Well,  he  was  relating  to  me,  that  in  a 
town  of  Champagne,  the  name  of  which  he 
cannot  now  recollect,  a  woman  in  whose 
house  he  was  quartered  seeing  him  take  into 
his  arms  her  child,  a  charming  little  girl  of 
eighteen  months  old,  fell  at  his  feet  bathed 
in  tears,  and  besought  him  to  give  her  back 
her  infant.  Fortunately,  she  spoke  a  little 
German  ;  so  he  understood  her,  and  inquired 
what  she  was  afraid  of. 

“  O  sir  T’  cried  out  the  unhappy  mother, 
clasping  her  hands  in  an  agony  of  tears, 
“  pray,  pray,  don't  eat  my  child  P 
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“  Which  was  the  savage  then — this  woman 
or  me  ?”  inquired  Platoff  laoghing. 

The  famous  old  hetman,  however  fierce 
and  relentless  he  might  be  in  the  battle-field, 
had  undoubtedly  much  of  that  kindliness  of 
look  and  manner  which,  during  the  more 
peaceful  hours  of  life,  wins  the  good  graces 


of  both  women  and  children.  His  visit  left 
a  very  favourable  impression  on  Madame 
d’Abrantes,  who,  despite  the  voracious  habits 
of  the  younger  Platoff,  no  longer  thought 
with  horror  and  disgust  of  the  redoubtable 
hetman  of  the  Cossack  tribes. 


HORACE  WALPOLE. 


WITH  AX  K.NOBAVUIO. 


OuB  portrait  gallery  is  enriched  with  a 
fine  engraving,  of  Horacb  Walpol*,  the  cele¬ 
brated  wit,  court  gossip,  and  litterateur.  He 
was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 

Sole,  was  born  1717.  In  1734  he  went  to 
king’s  college,  Cambridge,  and  there  dis- 
Unguished  himself  by  his  elegant  verses  in 
honor  of  Henry  VI.,  the  founder  of  Eton 
school.  Under  the  patronage  of  his  father, 
he  obtained,  in  1738,  the  office  of  inspector 
of  exports  and  imports,  which  he  afterwards 
exchanged  for  that  of  usher  to  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  with  which  he  held  the  place  of 
comptroller  of  the  pipe,  and  of  clerk  of  the 
escheats  in  the  exchequer  for  life,  appoint¬ 
ments  of  the  annual  value  of  nearly  £5,000. 
In  1739,  he  was  permitted  by  his  father  to 
travel  on  the  continent,  and  accompanied  by 
Gray  he  made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  ; 
but  a  dispute  at  Reggio  unfortunately  sepa¬ 
rated  the  two  friends,  whose  intimacy  was 
again  renewed  in  1744,  to  the  honor  of  both. 
On  bis  return  to  England  in  1741,  he  was 
elected  into  Parliament ;  but  though  he  sat 
in  the  house  for  above  twenty-five  years,  he 
never  distinguished  himself  as  a  speaker, 
except  on  one  occasion,  in  defence  of  his 
father,  in  1741.  On  giving  up  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  retired  to  his  favorite  house 
at  Strawberry  Hill,  near  Twickenham,  which 
be  had  purchased  in  1747,  and  tastefully 
adorned  with  all  the  striking  features  of 
Gothic  times.  In  this  charming  spot  the  lite¬ 
rary  hermit  established,  in  1757,  a  printing 


press,  where  he  published  first  the  two  sub¬ 
lime  odes  of  his  friend  Gray,  and  afterwards 
edited  other  works  in  an  elegant  and  highly 
finished  style.  On  the  death  of  his  ne|mew 
in  1791,  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Orford,  but  elevation  of  rank  had  no  charms 
for  him.  He  never  took  his  scat  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  with  reluctance  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  respect  or  adulation  of  bis 
fiiends  in  assuming  an  empty  title,  which  he 
contemptuously  called  a  new  name  for  a 
superannuated  old  man  of  seventy- four. 
Respectable  as  a  man  of  letters.  Lord  Orford 
was  distinguished  for  his  extensive  informa¬ 
tion  ;  he  was  polite  in  his  manners,  facetious 
in  his  conversation,  and  in  his  sentiments, 
lively,  intelligent,  and  acute.  If  avarice  and 
vanity  were,  according  to  one  of  his  biogra¬ 
phers,  his  leading  foibles,  affability  and  a 
companionable  temper  were  his  most  dis¬ 
tinguishing  virtues.  He  was  of  a  benignant 
and  charitable  disposition  ;  but  it  must  be 
confessed,  that  no  man  ever  existed  who 
had  less  the  character  of  a  liberal  patron. 
He  died  2nd  March,  1797,  aged  80.  The 
best  known  of  his  works  are,  a  Catalogue  of 
Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  republished  with 
great  additions  by  Th.  Park,  in  5  vols.  8vo. 
Ib06 — Historic  Doubts  concerning  Richard 
III. — Anecdotes  of  Painting,  enlarged  from 
Vertue — the  Castle  of  Otranto,  an  interest¬ 
ing  romance  in  the  marvellous  style,  written 
in  eight  days — Essay  on  Modern  Gardening 
— and  the  Mysterious  Mother,  a  tragedy. 
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SIR  JOHN  FALSTAFF. 


About  three  miles  north  of  Yarmouth,  in  soon  left  fatherless,  and,  according  to 
Norfolk,  is  a  small  village  called  Caistor.  It  the  custom  of  the  feudal  times,  was  placed 
is  situated  near  the  sea,  and  contains  a  few  under  the  guardianship  of  John  Duke 
houses  and  a  great  deal  of  sand.  There  are  of  Bedford,  the  regent  of  France.  He 
a  few  trees  near  it ;  and  those  few  seem  sick-  afterwards  accompanied  to  Ireland  Thomas 
ly,  as  if  their  growth  were  stunted  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  on  his  appointment  to  the 
keen  winds  which  sweep  along  the  coast,  governorship  of  that  country.  Whilst  there. 
The  only  object  which  attracts  attention  is  a  we  presume,  he  fell  in  love  ;  for  on  St.  Hil- 
lofty  tower,  surmounted  by  a  slender  flag-  ary's  day,  1409,  he  married  Milliceot,  daugh- 
pole,  which  points  towards  the  sky.  On  ter  of  Sir  Robert  Tiptoft,  and  widow  of  Sir 
nearer  inspection,  it  is  found  to  be  only  a  Stephen  Scrope,  whom,  on  his  wedding-day, 
ruin.  The  winding  stairs  which  once  led  to  he  contracted  to  allow  £100  per  annum  for 
the  summit  of  the  tower  have  been  removed,  pin-money  ;  this  sum  was  regularly  paid  un- 
and  in  places  the  wall  has  crumbled  away,  til  her  death,  which  look  place  during  her 
leaving  apertures  through  which  the  winds  husband’s  lifetime. 

moan  mournfully.  Four  walls  enclose  a  large  The  vice-regent’s  court  seems  not  to  have 
space  of  ground,  but  everything  is  decayed  suited  the  taste  of  Falslaff,  who  was  more 
and  in  ruins,  though  enough  is  left  to  give  addicted  to  fighting  than  lounging  about  in 
the  spectator  an  idea  of  its  former  grandeur,  idleness.  He  soon,  therefore,  assumed 
Here  is  what  was  a  moat,  but  now  a  dry  ditch,  another  character,  and,  having  buckled  on 
choked  up  with  mud  and  weeds  ;  and  there  his  armor,  proceeded  to  France,  where  abun- 
is  a  massive  gate  and  the  remains  of  a  draw-  dance  of  glory  was  to  be  obtained.  There 
bridge.  Part  of  a  chapel  is  visible,  where,  his  bravery  soon  made  him  known.  In  the 
in  times  past,  priests  with  rich  vestments  accounts  of  most  of  the  engagements  of  that 
sung  the  solemn  mass,  and  instructed  the  period,  Falstaff’s  name  occurs  in  the  list  of 
devout  Christians  who  were  assembled  in  combatants.  .In  Normandy,  Gascony,  Oui- 
the  way  to  everlasting  life.  But  priests  and  enne,  Anjou,  and  Maine,  his  arm  helped  to 
auditors,  nay,  the  chapel  itself,  arc  gone,  and  sustain  the  British  power.  When  Harfleur 
nought  remains  but  the  crumbling  stones,  was  taken  in  1415,  he  was  made  lieutenant 
which  mutely  tell  their  tale.  of  the  place,  and  shortly  afterwards  received 

The  castle  was  built  by  no  less  a  person-  the  honor  of  knighthood.  At  Agincourt,  he 
age  than  Sir  John  Falstaff — honest  Jack  took  a  noble  prisoner — no  less  a  person  than 
Falstaff!  Yet  the  brave  knight  bore  acha-  the  Duke  of  Alen^on.  He  was  in  the  midst 
racier  far  different  from  that  portrayed  by  of  the  strife  at  the  taking  of  Rouim,  Caen, 
the  immortal  dramatist.  Sir  John  was  no  Falaise,  and  Sees,  and  stormed  numbers  of 
bully,  no  boaster.no  ignorant  boor.  Eng-  strong  fortresses  and  castles ;  amongst  others, 
land  is  indebted  to  him  for  counsel  and  as-  the  castle  of  Sille  le  Guillaume,  for  the  cap- 
sistance  in  times  of  danger,  and  ought  not  ture  of  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the  title 
entirely  to  forget  the  exploits  of  so  brave  of  baron  in  France. 

and  loyal  subject.  Among  other  honours  poured  upon  him. 

Old  Fuller  tells  us  that  Shakspeare  at  he  was  elected  a  Knight  of  the  Garter.  At 
first  introduced  Sir  John  Oldcastle  upon  the  his  election,  there  were  an  equal  number  of 
stage  ;  but  that  being  resented  on  account  votes  for  our  knight  and  Sir  John  Radcliffe  ; 
of  the  high  religious  character  of  the  knight,  whereupon  the  Duke  of  Bedford  gave  the 
he  gave  his  ideal  cre.ntion  a  new  name,  being  casting  vole  in  favor  of  Falstaff,  and  sent  him 
that  of  another  personage  of  the  period,  a  letter  abounding  with  expressions  of  praise, 
whose  real  character  was  scarcely  less  differ-  Now,  Monstrelet,  in  his  Chronicle,  states  that 
ent.  Falstaff  was  degraded  from  the  order  on  ac- 

John  Falstaff,  or,  more  correctly,  Fastolfe,  count  of  his  dastardly  conduct  at  the  battle 
was  the  son  of  John  Fastolfe,  a  mariner,  and  of  Patay,  where  he  and  his  followers,  being 
came  into  the  world  about  1379.  He  was  struck  with  terror  at  the  appearance  of  the 
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mysterious  Joan  of  Arc,  took  to  their  heels, 
and  left  the  French  army  in  possession  of 
the  field.  This  tale,  unsupported  by  another 
testimony,  is  utterly  false ;  for  although  it  is 
a  fact  that  Sir  John  was  put  to  flight  at 
Patay,  the  tale  of  his  being  degraded  from 
the  Order  of  the  Garter,  is  proved  untrue  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  regular  attendance  at 
the  chapters  of  the  order  long  after  the  period 
at  which  bis  degradation  is  stated  to  have 
taken  place.  Shakspeare,  however,  did  not 
forget  this  story ;  witness  the  first  part  of 
Htnry  VI.,  where  Lord  Talbot  says: 

Shame  on  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  thee  ! 

Ivowed,  base  knight,  when  I  did  meet  thee  next 

To  tear  the  garter  from  thy  craven  leg  (  pluck¬ 
ing  it  off). 

Which  I  have  done,  because  unworthily 

Thou  was  installed  in  that  high  degree. 

The  crowning  exploit  of  Sir  John  was  his 
brave  conduct  at  the  battle  of  the  Herrings ; 
and  how  could  a  Yarmouth  man  fail  to  con¬ 
quer  in  such  a  battle  1  With  a  small  band 
of  Englishmen,  he  routed  a  numerous  French 
army,  commanded  by  '*  le  jeune  et  beau 
Dunois”  himself.  The  battle  got  its  name 
from  the  circumstance  of  our  knight  making 
a  kind  of  fortification  withliis  wagons,  which 
were  for  the  most  part  full  of  herrings;  for, 
besides  the  army  being  led  by  a  Yarmouth 
man,  the  season  was  Lent,  and  these  two  cir¬ 
cumstances  combined  show  the  reason  of  his 
carrying  so  large  a  quantity  of  that  small  but 
excellent  fish. 

The  year  following  the  affair  at  Patay  found 
Sir  John  lieutenant  of  Caen ;  and  he  was  sent 
in  1432  a.s  ambassador  to  the  council  of 
Basle,  where  he  seems  to  have  fulfilled  hi.s 
duty  satisfactorily,  for  he  was  afterwards  sent 


to  conclude  a  peace  with  France.  A  few 
years  after  this  event,  the  good  old  knight 
retired  from  service,  with  glory  and  renown; 
he  turned  his  steps  towards  his  native  place, 
and,  building  a  castle  at  Caistor,  there  spent- 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  1459, 
and  was  buried  at  the  priory  of  Broomholm. 
His  resting-place  while  dead,  and  his  habita¬ 
tion  while  living,  have  bowed  before  the  stroke 
of  time,  and  nothing  now  remains  but  a  few 
mouldering,  crumbling  walls.  A  few  years 
more,  and  all  will  be  gone. 

In  his  retirement.  Sir  John  was  not  oblivi¬ 
ous  of  the  advantages  of  learning.  In  that 
i^e  little  encouragement  was  given  to  litera¬ 
ture,  but  to  that  little,  he  contributed  a  part. 
The  translation  of  Tally  de  Senectute  was 
made  by  his  order,  and  printed  in  1481,  by 
the  father  of  English  printing.  To  Oxford, 
he  was  a  bountiful  benefactor ;  nor  was  he 
forgetful  of  the  sister  university  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

He  was  intent  in  bis  old  age  upon  found¬ 
ing  a  college  for  seven  priests,  and  the  same 
number  of  poor  men :  but  unexpected  difficul¬ 
ties  arrested  its  progress,  and  death  proved 
an  irresistible  obstacle  to  its  completion. 

Such  was  the  Falstaff  of  fact,  a  soldier  of 
courage  and  conduct,  and  altogether,  for  his 
age,  a  worthy  and  respectable  character.  It 
will  always,  probably,  remain  a  mystery  how 
Shakspeare  should  have  thought  of  adopting 
for  his  extraordinary  personation  of  sensuality, 
cowardice,  and  drollery,  the  name,  first  of  a 
virtuous  martyr,  and,  secondly,  of  a  thorough¬ 
ly  noble  soldier.  So  it  was,  however;  and 
never,  while  the  English  language  endures, 
shall  we  cease  to  recognise  in  the  word  Fal- 
stafif,  instead  of  a  name  of  honor  and  dignity, 
a  signal  for  raising  mirth. 


M.  Alexandre  Dumas.  —  M.  Alexan¬ 
dre  Dumas  writes  to  the  Prt$te,  that,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  story  told,  and,  moreover, 
vouched  for,  by  a  correspondent  of  the  In- 
dependanee  Beige,  of  an  octogenarian  having 
left  him  a  legacy  of  3,0CK),000f.  is  a  fable. 
He* has  alre^y,  he  says,  received,  on  the 
faith  of  the  announcement,  applications  from 
creditors  for  163,000f;  so  that,  even  had  the 


news  been  true,  he  would  now  have  only  a 
balance  of  137,0001.  He  throws  out  the 
hint  that  some  kind  friend  may  have  perhaps 
invented  the  story,  in  the  hope  of  putting 
into  the  head  of  some  octogenarian  or  non¬ 
agenarian  to  bequeath  a  fortune  to  him.  In 
that  case,  he  takes  the  will  for  the  deed,  and 
begs  to  thank  his  anonymous  friend. 
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LITERARY  MISCELLANIES. 


Famxt  Fer^i  has  reappeared  in  a  more  elaborate 
and  painstaking  performance  than  she  has  yet 
Touchsafed,  in  the  form  of  a  novel,  entitled  “  Ross 
Clare.”  It  has  every  element  of  earnestness, 
power,  and  satire  that  she  has  ever  evinced :  a 
more  decided  picture  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  It  por¬ 
trays  the  miseries  and  oppressions  of  a  young  charity 
orphan,  so  as  to  bring  ont  in  frightful  relief  the 
world's  uncharitableness,  and  the  deformity  of 
hypocrisy  and  fashion.  It  is  intense  in  feeling, 
severely  beautiful  in  style,  with  not  a  waste  word, 
or  an  overdrawn  line,  and  pregnant  with  a  wise 
lesson.  (Mason  Brotubrr.) 

Messrs.  Iviaox  A  Phinnrt  have  published  in 
two  very  handsome  volumes,  illustrated  with  a 
portrait  of  the  author,  the  Miscellaneous  Reviews 
and  Essays  of  the  Rev.  Albert  Barnes,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Many  of  these  originally  appeared  anon¬ 
ymously,  and  are  for  the  first  time  here  traced 
to  their  parentage.  Among  them  are  some  very 
able  efibrts  of  general  interest,  which  stamp  the 
author  as  a  man  of  both  erudition  and  genius. 
The  Essay  on  Butler’s  Analogy  is  a  very  suggest¬ 
ive  treatise ;  eloquent  in  manner,  and  profound  in  its 
speculations.  Other  articles  are  equally  interesting, 
and  all  evince  a  candid  spirit,  clear  and  conclusive 
logic,  and  broad  views  of  men  and  truth. 

Mr.  Herbert,  in  a  talc  of  much  dramatic  skill  and 
interest,  has  pictured  an  important  phase  of  early 
English  history.  It  is  entitled  the  “  Wager  m 
Battle,”  and  represents  the  state  of  society  at  and 
subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  with  historic  accuracy 
and  great  force.  It  is  a  work  of  more  than  passing 
interest,  and  throws  clear  light  upon  an  obscure  era. 
(Mason  Brothers.) 

The  “  Americnn  Dtbaler''  is  a  manual  for  the  md 
of  students  and  members  of  debating  clubs,  pointing 
ont  clearly  the  fundamental  laws  of  dialectics,  and 
adducing  examples  for  study  and  guidance.  It  ex¬ 
hibits  proofr  of  unquestionable  skill  and  experience, 
and  can  hardly  fail  to  be  useful.  (Ivison  &  Phinnet.) 

Robert  Carter  &  Bbothebs  have  published  a 
work  of  remarkable  character,  made  more  remark¬ 
able  by  the  tampering  to  which  it  has  been  sub¬ 
jected  in  republishing.  A  mutilated  copy  was  first 
issued,  apparently  adapted  to  suit  certain  theolo¬ 
gical  prejudices,  and  greatly  impairing  the  value 
of  the  work.  This  edition  presents  the  whole 
work;  and  it  is  one  of  great  ingenuity  and 
research,  detailing  the  conversations  of  the  au¬ 
thor  with  the  Jesuit  teachers  of  the  Irish  priest¬ 
hood.  It  should  be  attentively  read  by  all  who 
desire  to  understand  fully  the  animus  of  the 
subject  upon  which  it  treats  The  introduction  by 
Dr.  Tyng  is  in  terms  of  strong  commendation. 

In  the  State  Paper  Office  are  still  deposited  the 
MS.  of  Milton’s  “  Treatise  on  Christian  Doctrine,” 
and  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Bradshaw,  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Andrew  Marvel,  dated  Feb.  21, 1652. 

The  King  of  the  Belgians  has  offered  a  prize  of 
8,000  francs  to  the  author  of  the  best  History  of  the 
Reign  of  the  Archdukes  Albert  and  Isabella. 

Among  the  late  Obituaries  of  men  of  letters,  we 


may  notice  the  death  of  Prof.  Johnston,  author  of 
several  works  on  Chemistry,  chiefly  in  its  relation  to 
geology  and  agriculture.  His  latest  publication 
was  a  treatise  on  the  "Chemistry  of  Common 
Life.”  The  Rev.  Dr.  Gilley,  Canon  of  Durham 
Cathedral,  and  biographer  of  Felix  Neff,  died  on 
the  lOth  of  September.  Mr.  Henry  Lawson,  of 
Bath,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Astronomical  Socie¬ 
ties,  who  offered  his  scientific  instruments  to  found 
an  observatory  at  Nottingham,  on  conditions 
which,  depending  mainly  on  Government  assist¬ 
ance,  were  not  fulfilled,  died  last  month  ;  also  Sir 
Robert  Adair,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92,  author 
of  "  A  Memoir  of  the  Negociations  for  the  Peace 
of  the  Dardanelles  in  180B-9,”  and  various  political 
pamphlets.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  Henry  Ellis, 
K.C.B.,  author  of  “An  Embassy  to  China,”  in  4to., 
1817,  is  lately  deceased.  Professor  Busch.  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Ob^rvatory  of  Konigsburg,  in  Prussia, 
died  a  few  days  ago  of  cholera. 

A  series  of  books,  entitled  “  The  Library  of  Old 
Authors,”  is  announced.  Each  volume  will  con¬ 
sist  of  a  distinct  work  at  a  moderate  price.  Several 
volumes  are  already  in  the  press,  or  in  prepara- 
tion. 

Macmillan  and  Co.  are  prepartilg  “  Lectures  on 
the  History  of  Philosophy  from  the  Earliest  Times 
until  the  New  Platonists,’’  edited  by  Professor 
Thompson,  of  Cambridge. 

Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth  is  engaged  upon  a  story 
which  will  appear  in  monthly  parts.  A  new  work 
is  preparing  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hood,  son  of  the  au¬ 
thor  of  ‘‘  Whims  and  Oddities.’’ 

Mr.  George  Roberts,  author  of  “The  History  of 
the  Duke  of  Monmouth,”  and  a  well-known  col¬ 
lector  of  manuscripts,  has  written  a  work,  which 
will  shortly  appear,  on  the  “  Social  History  of  the 
People  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  England  in 
Past  Centuries.” 

Among  the  new  periodicals  which  are  announce<i 
to  start  next  month,  is  the  “  Saturday  Review  of 
•Politics,  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.”  ”  The 
Commentator,”  a  new  weekly  political  and  liter¬ 
ary  journal.  will  also  make  its  first  appearance.  A 
"  Popular  History  of  England,’’  in  monthly  parts, 
by  Mr.  Charles  Knight,  will  commence  in  January 
next. 

In  the  "Run  and  Read  Library,’’ several  new 
works  of  interest  are  preparing,  which  cannot  fail 
to  recommend  themselves  to  the  purchasers  of 
cheap  literature. 

Thiers’  continuation  of  his  "  History  of  the  Con¬ 
sulate,”  long  promised,  is  at  length  announced  as 
actually  in  the  press.  Two  novels  are  expected  in 
a  few  days ;  one  from  the- pen  of  Paul  dc  Koch, 
and  the  other  by  M.  Montepin.  The  SiieU  is  about 
to  open  its  columns  to  another  work  of  fiction  by 
the  author  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  Paris.’’  fileorge 
Sand  is  said  to  be  engaged  in  writing  a  play  in 
five  acts,  for  the  Thfatre  Fran^aise.  Two  new  vol¬ 
umes,  in  continuation  of  Mic^let’s  "  History  of 
France,”  have  lately  been  published,  on  the  B4- 
naissance  and  R4formc. 
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